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INTRODUGTION. 



" Going! goiDg! Gentlemen and Ladies, for the last timeof offering this 
lot. For the last time. No advance upon this bidding? Going—going— 
gone!'* 

Soch was the speech which greeted the ears of the Author, from a clear 
sonorous voice, as, early in the month of May 1842, he entered one of the 
chambers of the most celebrated, if not the most admired of modem struc- 
tures. He was enjoying a distinction which would have been denied a 
stranger half a century before. Nor did he value it less, because it was 
shared by a multitude. He was a visitor at Strawberry Hill. He made 
one of an eager, curious crowd, whose only letter of introduction appeared 
in the shape of an auctioneer's catalogue. 

Even when passing through the monastic entrance into the hall, ha 
could hardly believe, much less reconcile himself to the astounding fact, 
that he was there — not to look and marvel, but to bid and buy. All the 
treasures of Strawberry Hill, literary, antiquarian, and artistical, were 
for sale to the highest bidder. That quaint edifice, on which the author 
of ^^ The Castle of Otranto** had lavished the resources of his gothic imagi- 
nation, was to be stripped to the bare walls : those matchless decorations, 
which at so vast an amount of labour and expense were sought for and col- 
lected from every available quarter in Europe, were to be distributed 
amongst a thousand owners, at the best price that could be got for them. 

It was impossible for any historical student to have entered the place, 
without recalling to mind some of the numerous associations that marked 
it as the head quarters of wit and fashion in the last century : but as well 
as having been the rendezvous of the beauties, the wits, and the gossips of 
the age, it had been made equally famous as a sort of nursery of Letters, 
where certain of its most delicate plants had for a considerable period been 
carefully reared and successfully planted out. The Strawberry Hill per- 
sonages, in their claims to celebrity, found rivals only in the Strawberry 
Hill press. 

Could a change more violent be conceived than that which had fallen 
upon it, in the course of the half century that had elapsed since the death 
of its architect and founder? The visitor, instead of having to pay his 
compliments to the greatest of fashionable authors, found himseU the object 
uf curious scrutiny from the greatest of fashionable auctioneers. The hisio- 
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rical pictures, the rare objects ofvertu, the choice fbmitare, the admirable 
library, were aboat to raelt away before the wand of that potent magician, 
whose ** Going, going, gone," is a form of conjaration more certain in its 
effects than lips of magi or magister ever ottered. The fair Waldegraves, 
the sparkling Selwyns, the loquacious Suffolks, had given place to a mob 
of picture-dealers, booksellers, and curiosity hunters; and piquant scandal* 
brilliant repartee, and agreeable anecdote, had had to make room for vulgar 
jokes, common-place pons* and flippant pleasantries. It was a change 
indeed! 

Full of those extremely philosophical reflections that would naturally 
suggest themselves under such circumstances, the Author was examining 
a group of miniatures that had been tastefully arranged in the Long Gallery, 
when he was struck by one that seemed to demand attention, by an expres- 
sion of features that would have rendered it prominent among a thousand. 
It was the face of a young and peculiarly handsome female, in which there 
was immediately recognizable that rare combination of commanding in- 
tellect, with the most feminine ^ftness and grace. Soch a face oould 
never have been pass^ without remark : but, independently of the g8« 
neral expression, there was something in the look of those most intellectual 
eyes so full of melancholy tenderness, that it was impossible to meet it eooe 
without soon desiring to see it again and again. 

The face was one that, more perfectly than any other, realixed the bright 
creations of Shakspeare; it would have become the impassioned Juliet, or 
the tender Desdemona, or the graceful Imogen, or the exquisite Miranda, 
equally well, because there was palpably so much of sentiment, and ro- 
OMiiice, and sympathy, in its general expression, as can only be said le 
exist in their most perfect proportions, in these examplet of the portrait 
gallery of oar great photographist. 

It was a long time before he proeaeded en the usual tour of inspection. 
He lingered very much beyond the period allowed at auctions to antici- 
pated purchasers* Nevertheless, he found himself inattentive to the 
claims of the thousand desirable objeela which surroandedhim wherever 
he moved. Art and F'eriu, Antiquity and Learning, put forth their at- 
tractions in vain. He was insensible to the merits of Sir Joshua and 
Hogarth— the charraa of the immortal enamels he passed, onregardflil of 
the fame of Petitot and Boit^-<4ie was blind to the value oC the Faenxa ware 
of Robbia and Bernard Paliasy— the rare workmanship of Cellini and Jean 
de Bologna ifere to him no more than the chasings of ordinary workers in 
metal — the preeiooa manafactDrea of Limoges, of Sevres, and Dresden — 
the inimitable missals enriohed by Jalio Clevio, and Raffaelle— the match- 
loaa glass, glowing with the never-fading colours of Jean Cousin — the 
wonderful bronaes, the admirable marbles, the magnificent armour, and 
the costly decorations of varioaa descriptions that filled every rhamber— 
were of no more interest to him than the heaped op lumber of a Wardoor- 
Street curiosity shop. 

The house seemed to afford every phase of female loveliness. Hie Beaa- 
ties of the Coortsof England, France and Italy, for nearly three eentarles, 
had smiled in their most becoming dresses— but a company that boaaled 
of having found lovers in Kings, Princes, and Grand Oukes, could net 
divert the attention of an humble scholar : those graces which had been im* 
mortaliaed by Holbein and Janet, Vasari and Vandyke, Mignard^ Uly, 
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Kneller, Jarris, Eckardt, Richardson, Reytiolds, and a score more of less 
fesbfonable limners, were, in his estimation, of no acconnt, in comparison 
with a mere drawing by some artist whose name apparently had been too 
obscare to demand the slightest attempt at preservation. 

Wonderfbl, it may be thought, must have been the altractions that left 
the spectator indifferent among Ninon de I'EncIos, Bianca Capelia, the in« 
namerable Vennses of Lonis le Grand and Charles the Second, and the 
Gunnings, the Waldegraves, and the Berrys — the more respectable beau- 
ties of a more respectable age ; wonderful indeed they were. At the 
earliest opportunity he returned to the portrait. Admiration was now 
mingled with curiosity. It was strange that where every face possessed a 
name, and some a biography, the most charming of them all should have 
found no other record than the equally brief and unsatisfactory *' Portrait 
of a Lady**— that legend sacred to Royal-Academy inanities, in Court 
dresses and* opera mantles, and British-Artist vulgarities in satin and 
point lace. 

He was ultimately so fortunate as to enlist the services of an elderly 
person, whom he believed to be one of the auctioneers employes. Whe- 
ther he was brolier, antiquary, picture-dealer, or bookseller, the author 
could not satisfy himself; for, with the jargon of all these trades his con-> 
versation gave evidence of as intimate an acquaintance with pursuits that 
had not the least connexion with either of them. He wore a loose over- 
coat, of a fashion nearly half a century the antecedent of Paletots and 
Taglionis, over an equally loose and rusty suit of black, that seemed to 
possess an extraordinary number of pockets, into the depths of which th« 
wearer*s hand frequently dived during his discourse, for what seemed a 
most singular form of illustration. 

He talked of auctions, and he made a plunge into one side of bis great 
coat, and brought forth a bundle of cuttings from newspapers of various 
dates, of accounts of all the celebrated sales that had taken place during 
the last century. From auctions he insensibly glided to exhibitions, and 
1o ! from another depth came an equally formidable heap, respecting all the 
public entertainments of London, for a similar period. Shakspeare of 
coarse was started ; and the lucubrations of the editors of a dozen papers, 
in the shape of a third bundle, saw the light. Shakspeare led to Garrick 
— Garrick to Junius— Junius to Wilkes, and Wilkes to Walpole; and al 
every change came forth its appropriate heap of printed slips, from side 
pocket, back, breast, and half a dozen other places, the exact position of 
iHiieh it is not so easy to indicate; and they came forth as naturally as 
though forming a necessary part of tbe discourse. 

Had the subject been the voyage of Jonah* or the Siege of Tiroy , the build- 
ing of Solomon*8 Temple, or the apotheosis of the Man in the Moon, doubt- 
less a supply of the same familiar excerptce would have been as readily 
produced. 

Not without hope that his companion might have led his industrious 
scissors in the direction of anonymous portraits, the author directed his 
attention to the fair unknown that had so deeply interested him ; but for 
once his capacious pockets remained undisturbed, and as though wanting 
the material which supported his conversation, he became singularly un- 
communicative. He, however, unceremoniously made use of a privilege, 
the which, as he was allowed to exercise it unchallenged, proved his in- 
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floence or coDfidential position. He took down the pictare for a nearer 
examination. There was nothing on its snrface, and on a cursory exami- 
nation there appeared as little on the back, likely to enlighten either of 
them ; hot on a more rigid scrutiny, and after carefully wiping away the 
dust, some characters became legible, which at last the author made out to 
consist of the following words, written in a small Italian hand *.— 
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The discoverer turned to inform his companion of his good fortune ; but 
he had disappeared. He looked round and beheld him at a distance, en- 
gaged in what appeared a most confidential discourse with a Minister of 
State, well known for his taste in art and literature. It was evident by 
the bundle he was in the act of producing from one of his multitudinous 
pockets, that he was too satisfactorily occupied to care to be disturbed. 

The portrait was replaced, after it had afforded the most convincing evi- 
dence that it contained no other record of the beautiful original or of her 
history. Another earnest survey of those bright features subjected the 
author, more than ever, to the influence of that tender eloquence which 
flashed so irresistibly from beneath her silken lashes. 

There was something in that brief inscription which seemed to confirm 
what the touching expression of the face suggested. The more he regarded 
this interesting portrait, the more the imagination employed itself in specu- 
lations concerning the fair creature it represented. He could not but fancy 
that he had arrived at what might be styled ^^ a great fact'* in his personal 
history, which had escaped the vigilance of even the ablest of the Walpole 
commentators ; and that he had obtained an insight into the character of 
the retired statesman, which ought to invest the walls of ''Strawberry 
Hill" with more romance than ever existed within those of the Castle of 
Otranto. 

These speculations have shaped themselves into a continuous narrative, 
in which the best read scholar will find some things slated of which he can 
have no previous knowledge. The author is not without a hope that this 
prospect of novelty will be deemed a recommendation ; but he is well 
aware, that the story contains too many appeals to the reader's patience, 
to render him over-sanguine as to the result of an advantage so equivocal. 
Merely begging it to be understood that, notwithstanding its title, his work 
is to be regarded rather as an illustration of the founder of the structure 
so designated, than of the place which must always be classed among the 
most popular of his works, he leaves *' Strawberry HilV to the indulgence 
of those who may be induced to read its pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A COMTBStED ELBGTIOir. 

"HUfrahforWdpole!*' 

** Walpole aod fbe Constitution ! " 

"NoWalpole!" No Placeman!" No HanoVerKats!'* 

"Briggsftwever!" 

Such were the most prominopt, among an infinite number of 
¥9rf opposite exctamations, that burst from the well practised 
thfoats of a very noisy portion of that multitudinous firm, Messrs. 
T«g, Rag, and Bobtail, whilst, as usual, they were playing the 
double part of actors and spectators in a contested election. For 
it BO bapf>eDS that the free people of England are in the habit 
of making extremely free when about exercising that invaluable 
feature in their freedom, the privilege of electing a fit and proper 
person to be their representative in the Imperial Parliament; and 
at the period to which we are referring— about the middle of the last 
eeatury-^thia privilege, judging from the use made of it, was 
being exercised to its fnllest extent, and with the most intense ap- 
preciation of ite advantages. 

A certain obscure Nttle market town in Cornwall was then in 
4ie fuS enjoyment of the Saturnalia with which its population 
eeiebraled the occasion of contributing their quota to the legislative 
wisdom of the country; and by a very singular coincidence it so 
happened, that this preparation for making the laws was always 
considered the best possible opportunity for breaking them. At 
flocfa a time a great deal was sure to be heard respecting free 
aind enlightened Englishmen, liberty and patriotism, which, as 
soon became manifest, was capable of but one interpretation, and 
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this formed the discreditable triad— drunkenness, bribery, and 
bloodshed. 

The town shewed signs of activity similar to those exhibited by 
a hive of bees, thrown into extraordinary commotion by being sud- 
denly upset. Flags of all hues and sizes, joined with a liberal 
supply of laurel-leaves, flowers, and ribbons^ waved from every 
window, giving the whole street an extremely parti-coloured aspect 
— as though the good people thought they required a suit of motley 
to express how completely they were playing the fool. 

There were not wanting a sufficient number of figures to give 
life to the architecture of the place ; for every window was crowded 
with parties drinking, smoking, singing, and shouting— sometimes, 
it seemed, for their own satisfaction only — sometimes, when the 
casement was closer to the ground, to the satisfaction of the 
equally restless, equally noisy, and much more mischievous crowd 
below. 

Now and then there would be a rush to the windows , to behold 
a passing procession, headed by a blustering drum and a couple 
of squeaking fifes — the military band in attendance upon a regi- 
ment of truculent looking heroes, in very dirty coats, and still 
dirtier linen, sporting with the same easy dignity their cudgels and 
their colours, and giving Ihe most unequivocal demonstrations 
that they were as full of patriotism as of beer. Over their heads 
waved a prodigious banner, displaying the colours of one of the 
candidates, with a motto equally characteristic ; and every now 
and then this was waved in a manner that very much excited 
the raptures of that heroic assembly, and also very much threat- 
ened the eyes of those who chanced to be within reach of its 
unsteady supporters. 

Many an encouraging sound came from the groups at one or the 
other of the capacious bow-windows, whence mugs of beer would 
occasionally be thrust forth to refresh the energies of some popular 
leader. It would so occur, however, that at other houses, where 
a diflFerent coloured ribbon happened to be sported, the only recog- 
nition the noisy vagabonds received came from some reckless op- 
ponent, in the shape of acutling jibe, or a contemptuous exclanwuion. 
Lucky was the wight if he escaped with a handful of mud in his 
face*, but usually such an interruption was the signal for the com- 
mencement of hostilities ; the house was attacked, and in as little 
time as is taken to describe it, every pane of glass smashed to atoms. 
The row brought down the forces of the opposite party, cudgels 
began to play, beads to break, " Walpole for ever I" was shouted 
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as fiercely as some hundred throats, hoarse with bawling and drunk 
with beer, could shout, and was answered as fiercely by shrieks of 
'' Briggs for ever ! " in quite as drunken and as discordant a chorus. 

One of the contending forces would, after a while, give way, close- 
ly followed by their victorious opponents, leaving over the well- 
contested field a score or two of disabled followers, who lost little 
time in endeavouring to get their broken heads tinkered at the near- 
est surgeon's. The place left vacant would then be filled by a couple 
of stentorian ballad-singers, chaunting some election squib bitterly 
commenting upon one of the candidates. Another crowd would 
soon collect, the jest would be received with vociferous applause 
by one party, and with ill-concealed hostility by the other. Some- 
thing was sure to be said by the Blues, to which the Yellows were 
not inclined to submit — the ballad singers were shoved into the 
gutter — the cudgels were again in play — more heads were broken, 
more plasters were applied for, and, in due time, once more the 
street was allowed an interval of quiet. 

Such was the state of Callington in the year of our Lord 1741 ; 
and having given some description of the sort of constituency that 
were exercising their franchise , it is necessary we should be equally 
faithful in our delineation of the candidates who severally desired 
to be their representative. These consisted of two — and persons 
more diametrically opposed to each other, there was scarcely a 
possibility offinding throughout the three kingdoms. 

The popular candidate was a Mr. Jonathan Briggs, by his fami- 
liars commonly called " Joly Jonathan;" a heavy, clumsy, broad- 
faced and large-limbed owner, or rather part-owner, of a productive 
copper mine that was worked in the neighbourhood— affording 
employment to a vast number of the very hard-working, big-fisted, 
coarse-featured, clumsy-limbed, inhabitants of the district. His 
ample shoulders were encased in a coat of coarse broad-cloth, 
that appeared to have been made in those days of remote history in 
which we are assured there were giants ; and the buttons, that 
might upon an emergency have done duty as saucepan lids, cor- 
responded with the dimensions of the cuffs, the skirts and the other 
portions of this voluminous piece of drapery. 

The waistcoat, of crimson cloth, embroidered at the edges, was 
only slightly less liberal in its dimensions than the coat — for it 
reached very nearly to the knees of his serviceable buck-skin 
breeches, within an inch or so of the yellow worsted hose, that 
seemed to keep the wearer's fleshy legs in a state of the most covet- 
able comfort A full wig, a clumsy three-cornered bat, and a pair 
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of heavy broad-toed shoes, fastened with large silver buckles, 
completed his costume. 

Such was the outward man of " Jolly Jonathan. " Imagine such 
a man, totally devoid of that part of education then known by the 
name of ''breeding," — that is to say, as rough, unpolished, and 
rude, as a Cornish mine-owner, of some fifty years of age, could 
be in the middle of the eighteenth century — downright, independent, 
prejudiced, and fearless, and with no pretensions to any talent , 
beyond that persevering industry which had raised him from an 
humble origin to opulence. A man who united in himself every 
possible description of opposite characteristics— a hearty lover of 
freedom, yet a tyrant in the exercise of his wealth— a sound Pro- 
testant, yet a secret well-wisher to the Catholic Prince of the Stuart 
family then in exile, — and a bitter enemy to the whole tribe of 
creatures in power, yet quite willing to join in ousting them from 
their places to make way for men whose government was likely to 
be a great deal more difficult to bear. 

When we say that Jonathan Briggs was bigoted, obstinate, pre- 
judiced, and extremely ignorant, we shall have little more to add to 
make the portrait complete -, but we must not forget to give him 
credit for perfect honesty of purpose. Man or boy, Jolly Jona- 
than would have scorned sailing under false colours — he never 
concealed his detestation of the Whigs — nay, he had resolved to 
contest the election of his native town with the son of the all- 
powerful minister. Sir Robert Walpole, to afibrd himself an oppor- 
tunity for declaring, more fully than he had ever been able to do at 
the weekly meetings of the highly respectable Club at the Red Lion, 
of which he had been chairman for the last twenty years, that 
intense detestation he had always felt for their principles — after 
the entrance of the third bowl of {junch. 

His opponent was a young man of slight figure and pale com- 
plexion, dressed very elegantly in a claret-coloured coat, embroi- 
dered to the bottom and at the cuffs ; a rich satin vest elaborately 
flowered *, velvet breeches and fine cotton stockings, with shoes 
covering the instep, where each was fastened with a silver buckle ; 
delicate ruffles at his wrists, a light sword at his side, and his hair 
powdered, tied behind, and surmounted by a richly-trimmed hat of 
the last fashion, proclaimed him a beau of the year 1741. 

There were many other points of dissimilitude between them, 
besides dress. The younger candidate had received the benefit 
of a classical education ; had enjoyed his Yirgil and his cricket- 
match at Eton ^ had had the advantages of Euclid and cock-fight- 
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ing at Cambridge; since when, he had still further enriched bis 
raind by foreign travel, having journeyed from Paris to Rome with 
a very different result from what was experienced by the less for- 
tunate tourist who travelled from Dan to Beersheba— for he had 
gathered as he went a tolerable collection of coins and scandal, 
medals and bons mots^ old pictures, new opera tunes, and the best 
authenticated modern antiques ; with jests, anecdotes, satires and 
lampoons in great variety, and every thing necessary to set up a 
man of fashion as a virtuoso and a wit. There was a melancholy 
expression in those pale and thoughtful features, that gave the im- 
pression of one rushing upon a desperate enterprise to escape from 
the pressure of feelings too painful to be tolerated, — as though the 
young adventurer sought in the tumult of politics, oblivion of 
some misfortune that had overtaken him elsewhere. Nevertheless 
there was a smile upon his lip. A world of cutting ridicule and 
biting sarcasm lurked in that smile. It was evident that he strove 
to conceal the bitterness of his feelings under cover of a jest. 

Such was Horace Walpole, the third son of Sir Robert Walpole, 
at the opening of our story, in the zenith of his fame as a powerful 
minister and an able statesman— in the zenith too of his unpopula- 
rity, as the inventor of innumerable imposts, and a favourer of mo- 
nopolies, standing armies, despotic laws, and Hanoverian interests. 

As we have said, of the two, the former was the popular candidate ; 
but then his opponent had many powerful recommendations — he 
had all the government interest— he was supported by the noble- 
men and gentlemen of the neighbourhood who held the greatest 
influence, and was possessed of many qualifications for the office 
he sought, to which the uneducated mine-owner could have no 
pretensions. 

We must now venture to carry the reader with us to the hust- 
ings, in the presence of a boisterous mob of Cornish miners, agri- 
cultural labourers, and a vast mass of the humbler classes of the 
population of the town and neighbourhood, with a banner or other 
symbol of party here and there rising above their closely-packed 
heads, which was not unfrequently of such an insulting nature, as 
to excite commotions that placed both the symbol and its bearer in 
very considerable jeopardy. 

The hustings was a platform raised in the most open part of the 
town, at a sufficient elevation to allow those who were desirous 
of addressing "the free and enlightened electors," to be seen at 
any reasonable distance. At the present moment it seemed as 
crowded as though the town intended to supply the whole com- 
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plement of members required for the business of legisUlioaf 
instead of limiting its quota to one. 

A considerable degree of speechifying had been going on, of 
that peculiar kind in demand on such occasions. 

Mr. Jonathan Briggs was proposed and seconded by his staunch 
friends Captain Pincher and Orlando Budge, Esq.— the one a 
snappish sea captain, whose wooden leg secured him almost as 
much respect in his native town as his moderate pension ; the 
other a retired draper, who, having inherited a considerable for- 
tune from a distant relation, availed himself of every opportunity 
of pushing himself forward, under, the impression that bis pro- 
perly gave him the right to consider himself— which he was ex- 
tremely ambitious of being thought—^' a public character." 

The proposer and seconder of the son of the Prime Minister were, 
as might be expected, very different personages— the first being 
the Right Hon. Lord Tremayne, of Tremayne Castle, a very great 
nobleman in Cornwall, a man even of some consequence in London, 
but of very limited capacity any where ; and Sir Harry Pendives, 
Baronet, of Pendives Court, possessed of twenty thousand a year, a 
pack of fox-hounds, and a capacity which, where the bottle was 
concerned, would put to confusion the best head that ever sat upon 
a wise man's shoulders. 

Their orations had been spoken to an ad libUum accompaniment 
of interruptions of every description, from the ludicrous exclama- 
tion intended to raise a horse-laugh, to the less agreeable missile 
that might close an eye or level a row of teeth, according as to 
whether the taste of the operator lay in the direction of damaged 
eyes or fractured masticators. These, however, were experimental 
demonstrations. The estimable constituents of Callington were 
too well aware of their duty to their country, to be prodigal of 
their cabbage-stumps to personages of such secondary interest. 

A shout that must have '^ rent the skies," if they had not that 
day been made of particularly stout materials, arose in the air, as 
the well-known figure of Jolly Jonathan advanced to the front of 
the hustings, bearing in one of his prodigious hands the long clay 
pipe with which he had been regaling himself while waiting his 
turn to speak. It was evident Jonathan did not want friends — 
and very vociferoas friends they were — but then it may as well be 
known that their ^^ most sweet voices" were justly his due, 
inasmuch as he bad paid the very handsome sum of two shillings 
a-head, and beer d discreiUm^ for the very respectable row in bis 
favour they were then creating. 
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Hr. Briggs began his oration with that free-and-ea^y aasurtBce 
that might have been expected from so practised an orator at the 
Red Lion. He commenced by explaining his desire to become thQ 
Representative of his native town, and his qualifications for such m 
office. His language was particularly homely, with which il must 
be acknowledged his manners completely corresponded. For him 
Lord Chesterfield had lived in vain ; and though justice compels ua 
to say that this could not be ^id of Lindley Murray, it was simply 
because, as yet, Lindley Murray had not lived at all. 

It was a practice in the feudal times for the warder of a castle, 
before he entered into a parley with any one approaching the 
gates, to '' blow his horn.'' To this chivalrous fashion the stalwart 
mine-owner had recourse, in a manner as singular as it v/m 
picturesque , as soon as he began to find that bis communications 
with the many headed mass before him were not so rapid as h9 
desired. A speckled blue cotton handkerchief was bawled frooi 
the depths of his capacious pocket, directly he felt himself at a 
loss for an idea, into the folds of which his nose sunk like a best 
bower anchor into a mud bank; and having perpetrated a flourish 
that must have been heard by the most distant of his audience^ b# 
took up the thread of his discourse as if it had got disentangled by 
the extraordinary exertions he bad made to clear his head< 

Though some specimen of his rhetorical powers may be expected 
from us, we are afraid wre are not capable of doing them justioe, 
for most assuredly his was a species of oratory of which we hav« aq 
examples, either amongst the philippics of Demosthenes or tb^ 
orations of Cicero. 

^^ Friends and countrymen," continued the candidate, bisfaoe 
like a peony under a broiling sun, '' brave and enlightened Eng- 
lishmen — men worthy of the glorious name of free-born Brilona,-** 
victory is certain if you shews yourselves worthy of it. Let every 
one what has a vote lose no time in registering it in my favour. 
Remember my principles ! Remember the ground I stand upon! " 

Here a stentorian voice, in a scarcely intelligible Cornish dialeol^ 
acquainted the orator that there was no fear of that being for** 
gotten, as long as the plank on which bis honour's feet rested 
remained visible. 

'^Remember," continued the speaker, after the laugh bMl 
subsided, ^'we are not slaves, but Britons." The distinction 
was not explained. ''Remember our rights, our liberties, our" 
— Here the orator dived into the recesses of his blue peiH 
nanty with an eflect that prodigiously startled an old dame in aa 
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opposite balcony, who looked as if apprehensive of an earthquake. 
"Never forget who are the enemies of the people," he recom- 
mencedy with additional energy, "never forget who are your 
friends. Rest assured that if I am to be your member, I am de- 
termined to do everything for every body." 

At this extremely liberal announcement, the cheering appeared 
unanimous ; but it was turned to as unanimous a laugh, when a 
ragged fellow on a neighbouring sign-post asked the candidate to 
lend him five shillings^ adding, he wouldn't say a word about the 
rest of the guinea^ till his honour was in Parliament. 

" One more word, and I have done," continued the orator; "I 
cannot entertain a moment's doubt as to the result of this contest. 
Slavery and chaips are not to the taste of the free and enlightened 
voters of this borough." 

The free and enlightened voters expressed their concurrence in 
this opinion, in a manner that at least proved the soundness of 
their lungs. 

''Hasten to the poll!" cried the candidate. " I looks for every 
man's vote, what has the feelings of a patriot, and knows how to 
act like one. The eyes of the whole country are upon you — fail 
not to shew that you are worthy of the high opinion the world has 
of your public spirit, and ever bear in mind the glorious cause for 
which we are struggling — the cause for which Russell died on the 
field, and Hampden perished on the scaffold." 

Here the reader must be informed that Jolly Jonathan, like many 
other provincial orators, had a few pet phrases, of which he 
generally availed himself when desirous of producing a great 
effect. With regard to the blundering reference to the two pa- 
triots just mentioned, though often set right, he had uttered the 
same words a thousand times, and could not be persuaded he was 
in error. 

The speaker having as he fancied said enough for himself, now 
proceeded to attack his adversary. Hitherto, although it could not 
be said that he had had It all his own way, the interruptions from 
the mob had been anything but hostile; but directly he ventured to 
mention his rival disparagingly, the strength of the Walpole party 
made itself manifest in a manner neither agreeable, nor altogether 
unattended with danger. Groans, hisses, and shouts of derision, 
accompanied him in every paragraph. The vociferous cheering 
however of his own partizans encouraged him to proceed. 

It soon appeared as though a particular portion of the mob were 
bent upon applying their own punctuation to their townsman's elo- 
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quence. A comma would come in the shape of a cabbage-stump 
— a rotten apple did the duty of a semicolon — a colon found an 
excellent equivalent in a couple of addled eggs — and ultimately a 
dead cat fulfilled the service of a full stop, by knocking the orator 
off his legs, and tumbling him into the arms of his staunch friends, 
Captain Pincber and Orlando Budge, Esq. 

The other candidate now presented himself— attended by his 
noble proposer and wealthy fox-hunting friend — with apparently, 
in the background, a guard of honour composed of his principal 
supporters. 

His appearance would have been the prelude to a general row, 
on the part of the infuriated partizans of Briggs, had not the air of 
fashion with which he proffered his bow, as he advanced in front 
of the hustings, and the very gentlemanlike cut and quality of his 
garments, made a powerful impression in his favour. The sturdy 
Cornishmenwere well aware that he was a son of the unpopular 
minister, and that his political principles were diametrically op- 
posed to whatever they considered liberal ; but the most ignorant 
were as well aware he had just returned from " foreign parts," and 
they chose to employ some few minutes of personal observation, 
before they would venture upon an expression of their sentiments 
respecting him. 

While the universal curiosity was being gratified, the object of 
it, with ready tact, took advantage of the silence to gain a bearing. 
Instead of indulging in the customary common-places of election 
speeches, the candidate thought proper, and had taken wonderful 
pains in the matter, to prepare an oration of so extremely classic 
a character, as to do credit to his Etonian studies and Cambridge 
reflections. It was in the highest degree amusing to notice the 
effect produced on his uneducated Cornish audience, by the mar- 
vellous display of scholarship that was presented to them. It can- 
not be said, that those who had '^ come to scoff remained to pray," 
but assuredly it appeared as if those who had come to pelt, re- 
mained to listen. In exchange for the cut-and-dried phrases, 
with which, time out of mind, their votes had been cajoled, 
their ears were regaled with sentences worthy of the groves of 
Academe, teeming with careful scho\larship, and overflowing with 
classical allusion. 

The stalwart miner, instead of disposing of his ready missile, 
stood with open mouth and wondering eyes, while the fluent 
speaker was rhapsodizing on Spartan liberty. Scraps of mel- 
liflaous Greek found their way to the untutored ear of the boor, 
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who dropped his turnip and scratched his head in the intensity of 
his mystification. The ragged mechanics tried to look as little 
puzzled as possible at every reference to the Ard^opagites, to ostra- 
cism, and to other marvellous features in Athenian politics, which 
the young candidate had chosen to mention so familiarly ; and the 
honest tradesman, who knew about as much of Greek history as of 
the Man-in-the-Moon, listened to the anecdote of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, with an impression on his mind that he had never 
been so astonished in his life. 

But having secured their attention, the sagacious orator launched 
out into a wider field— a field that seemed to embrace every thing, 
from the Trojan war to the conquest of Jerusalem— a heterogeneous 
medley of strange names and stranger ideas, that made the wisest 
of his hearers as much at fault as though he had just dropped into 
a new planet. Even his opponent, who was just recovering from 
the rough salute that had so summarily disposed of his eloquence, 
and who thought so highly of his own wisdom, found himself 
completely bothered by the hard names that kept rushing from the 
mouth of the speaker, like a swarm of ants from their violated 
nest. 

Captain Pincher^ who, when anything was uttered before him 
that was beyond his comprehension, was always disposed to resent 
it as a reflection upon his understanding, now found so much to 
quarrel with, that it became an absolute impossibility to know wheie 
to begin. His coadjutor looked equally indignant. He felt him- 
self in a fog, and with the prophetic instinct of persons of his class, 
entertained a misgiving that the speaker was making a fool of 
him. 

Lord Tremayne smiled — a never-failing resource when bis 
Lordship felt himself at a loss. He wanted to shew that the very 
classical oration of the Prime Minister's son was thoroughly ap- 
preciated. Sir Harry Pendives frowned ; he had waited to hear 
his yound friend explain his views in favour of the country gentle- 
men, with especial reference to bringing before Parliament some 
new law for the preservation of foxes ^ but in his ideas the orator 
bad evidently lost the scent, and seemed to be saying what was 
as much to the purpose as an anniversary sermon at a bunting 
carouse. 

The novelty of the thing bad done wonders. The mob had been 
taken by surprise, and, satisfied that there must be something more 
than ordinary in so very puzzling a discourse, ventured to applaud 
whenever the speaker paused for breath. This encouraged others 
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to follow their example, till the more extravagant he became, the 
more vociferous grew the cheers of his audience •, and when he 
concluded with a peroration made up of such an extraordinary 
conrusion of ideas, as to render the rest of the strange address in- 
telligible in comparison, the plaudits became so long and so loud, 
that in the memory of the oldest polling-clerk there had never been 
heard a speech which had been half so well received. 

The reader, therefore, will not be very greatly surprised to 
learn, that when the Sheriff called for a show of hands, the sup- 
porters of the younger candidate outnumbered the other party ten 
to one; and when a poll was demanded by the disconcerted Briggs, 
the shouts of *' Walpole for ever!" so aggravated his diminished 
followers, that they commenced an attack upon their opponents 
with all their forces. A fierce contest was the result. Banners 
waved and cudgels played — the party shouts presently became the 
war cries of two desperate armies— the mass of Cornish heads that 
filled the space before the hustings, exhibited as much commotion 
as the sea on their own rough coast , in the wildest storm that ever 
visited the Land's End; and screams, groans, and hisses arose 
from all directions simultaneously with a shower which apparently 
had never been equalled in the singularity of its elements, save on 
the occasion of that oft quoted phenomenon, when it rained ^'cats, 
dogs, and pitch-forks." 

But it was the last belligerent effort of the unfortunate *^ Blues;" 
their hopes were destroyed and their heads broken. If they were 
not thrashed to their heart's content, by the triumphant "Yellows," 
marvellous indeed must have been the extent of castigation that 
would have satisfied them. 



CHAPTER II. 

CHAIRmG T^E MEBIBER. 

There was a very dull meeting in the club-room at the Red 
Lion. That capacious chamber which had so long beheld the as- 
semblies of '' The Free and United True Blues of the Borough of 
Caliington," and had resounded with the eloquence of its perpetual 
president, the melody of its honorary secretary, and the mirth of 
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its venerated treasurer, was now turned into a committee-room. 
Its ranges of windows left with scarcely a whole pane — its exten- 
sive floor littered with broken glass, brickbats, cabbage-stumps, 
and dead cats — a heap of tattered banners lying in one corner — 
fragments of placarded boards heaped in another'— whilst one por- 
tion of the room, near the door, was crowed with a very vagabond* 
looking lot of fellows, with tattered garments bespattered with mud, 
and heads tied up with blood-stained cloths, or covered with 
plasters, which told quite as plainly as their dismal visages, that 
the election was far from going on as favourably as their candidate 
could have desired. 

There was a long table in the centre of the room, bearing, be- 
sides a punch-bowl and glasses, tobacco and pipes, an assortment 
of business-like looking books, writing materials, and a mass of 
printed papers, in which the words, *' Vote for Briggs," might be 
read at a considerable distance. At one end of the table, in his 
chair of office, sat the clumsy figure of Jolly Jonathan. But who 
coulcj have recognized him with that chap-fallen countenance ! 
Where was the ever-smiling benignity of the perpetual president? 
Where the ready cut-and-dried eloquence of the practised chair- 
man? What could have transformed his peony countenance into 
that unwholesome mass of blue and yellow, that, unwashed, un- 
shaven, with disarranged neckcloth and dusty coat, seemed to sit 
so uncomfortably under his disordered wig? 

His feelings were evidently too intense for language — indeed he 
made it apparent that they were too intense for any thing but the 
contents of the punch-bowl before him, which, through the agency 
of a silver ladle and a capacious glass, disappeared down his throat 
with as much method as though the arrangement was produced by 
machinery. 

At the other end of the table sat Captain Pincher, shewing 
his teeth like an angry bull-dog, and talking as pugnaciously 
as though he intended to fight the whole town by sections, and 
cared very little if he began with bis very particular friends around 
him. 

Orlando Budge, Esq., looked as much sympathy as he could 
contrive to throw into his batter-pudding physiognomy. He 
was well aware that one public character ought to feel for another ; 
and, not knowing how soon it might be his own turn to endure 
a similar disappointment, he exhibited the intensity of his sym- 
pathy, by applying, as diligently as his friend, to the source of con- 
solation he had selected. 
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Tbey had been drinking many hours. Mr. Budge felt, that if he 
sympathised in this way much longer, he should be in a condition 
to require sympathy for himself. He perceived the four corners of 
the room running a race, with a speed that was to him dreadfully 
alarming ] and once or twice he was under the necessity of rubbing 
his eyes , to ascertain, as clearly as possible, whether there were 
not two candidates in the room instead of one. 

Around the table reclined, in various reflective attitudes, the 
members of the committee; some leaning forward, with both 
elbows on the table — some leaning back, with their heads resting 
on their hands — a few meditating with crossed arms and bent 
brows, and others absorbed, as it were, in a philosophical study 
of their finger-nails. They were chiefly tradesmen of the town, 
sufficiently well to do to be able to walk into the Red Lion and call 
for their glass, and pay, when demanded, their subscription, as 
members of " The Free and United True Blues of the Borough of 
Callington." 

There were the sturdy Hodge Mealman, the miller, and the 
flashy Dick Sweetwort, the brewer; there were Old Bricks, the 
builder, and Young Bricks, the tanner; there were Dips, the 
chandler, Chips, the carpenter, and Wollopall, the schoolmaster of 
the Grammar-school. These were people as well known as the 
sign over the door of the old-fashioned inn where they were in the 
babft of passing their evenings. 

We have now only to bring under review one more personage. 
A short ill-made little fellow, in an old wig a mile too big for him, 
sitting on a chair with his legs crossed under the seat, diligently 
casting up long columns of figures, in what appeared to be the 
polling-books that had been used by Briggs's committee. He was 
seen with pen in one hand, and a large glass of hot gin-and- 
water in the other, mounting up each monstrous column; the 
point of the pen resting on the figures in succession, as though 
they formed a numerical ladder, till he had achieved the top, when 
calling out the result, as the sum should be placed at the bottom 
of the page, he took a copious draught of the steaming Geneva, and 
began to add up the next column. 

Whether it was that the number of figures was loo much for his 
calculating powers, or his vision had become affected by the quan- 
tity of spirit with which he bad thought proper to refresh himself 
during his labours, it is certain that his result of the state of the 
poll, according to his calculation, as much surprised the committee 
as himself. But the assistance of the schoolmaster having been 
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called, the large majority of the drunken poU-clerk was speedily 
changed to a most humiliating minority. 

Captain Pincher denounced the clerk in very savage terms, and 
seemed inclined to disallow the correctness of his arilhmetiC| 
when a tremendous uproar in the street drew off the attention of 
the committee^ and in an instant every one rushed to the broken 
windows to behold what was going on. Martial music filled the 
air, accompanied by shouts so loud as to bring the conviction 
that the whole population assisted in producing them. Nearer 
approached the tumult — flags and banners waved proudly 
over the heads of what seemed an incalculable multiti^de. What 
it meant, not one of the Free and United True Blues appeared to be 
aware. 

The procession came near enough to enable the puzzled committee 
men to ascertain its nature and its object. The inscriptions on the 
flags, end the continuous shouts, prepared them for the overpower- 
ing truth. The next object that met their gaze was the last drop to 
the brimming cup of vexation the ambitious Briggs had been made 
to imbibe — They were chairing the successful candidate. Horace 
Walpole was Member for the Borough of Callington. It was all 
over with the True Blues. The hated Yellows had gained the 
victory. 

The procession stopped under the windows of the Red Lion — we 
should have said the frames - " Walpole for ever ! " cried a smart 
young fellow in the W^alpole livery, in a state of frantic excitement, 
waving his cocked hat over his head. Three loud cheers pro- 
claimed the triumph of the Walpolites over their opponents. 

This was too much for poor Briggs, and equally too much for 
his friends. The perpetual president sank back in the arms of the 
faithful treasurer, who was equally overpowered either by his 
functions or his feelings ^ and it was not till the next sun shone, 
and their heads began to recover from the extent of their potations, 
that they found themselves sufficiently masters of their own actions 
to believe they should ever be able to hold up their heads again in 
their native town. 

We will not attempt to describe the extravagant rejoicings with 
which the frantic Walpolites celebrated their victory. The worthy 
electors of Callington appeared as irrational as free and enlightened 
electors ought to be who had been made so very drunk, and had 
been bribed so very handsomely. At the period we are seeking to 
illustrate, the value of votes was much better understood than it 
appears to be at present, and the appreciation of voters, both by 
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themselves and their candidates, was consequently, at an amazing 
quotation. 

It was a subject of much rejoicing in this Cornish constituency, 
that their candidate had the advantage of Goyernment influence and 
Treasury resources. It was obvious that the son of such a minister 
as Sir Robert Walpole, ought to be returned by them. His com- 
mittee did not fall short of their expectations : and the final state of 
the poll proved how well they had done the business of the state, 
in securing the return of a supporter of the Government, and how 
readily the electors had responded to the unanswerable appeal that 
had been made to them, by electing him as their representative. 

But it may be asked, how did their member receive honours so 
new to him ? When enjoying the noisy hospitality of the mag- 
nates of the borough— when once more lauded to the skies by the 
somewhat overzeatous but not too sensible Lord Tremayne, of 
Tremayne Castle, and ** tallyho'd !" by the blunt and boisterous 
Sir Harry Pendives, of Pendives Court— did not his pale cheek glow 
with animation, and his heart throb with pleasure? 

A tinge of colour had given warmth to his pallid complexion— 
the pulses of his heart were unusually disturbed ; but the cause of 
neither of these effects existed in his satisfaction at his present 
position. 

He felt himself to be the sport of two opposing influences. To 
allow the exercise of one, was to menace the existence of the other. 
His new honours might elevate him in the opinion of one whose 
regard, though he had found it so difficult to attain, be coveted 
above all human gifts; he knew they would be regarded as badges 
of disgrace by another, whose esteem had once been — apparently 
still was — ^the most prized of earthly distinctions. His heart beat 
tumultuously as he thought of the career now opening to his am- 
bition ; but he blushed as the humiliating suggestion was presented 
to his mind, whether it might not be said, in a different quarter, that 
he had made himself a tool to be put to any discreditable use that 
might be found for it. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE WALPOLB FAHILT. 



Horace Walpole was a Member of Parliament. How ardently he 
had longed for this distinction, it is in vain to attempt to describe. 
His position was far from being a covetable one, though it was 
one, the disadvantages of which others experienced as well as him- 
self. He was a younger son^ and had to endure an unusual amount 
of a younger son's humiliations. 

At an early age he had been made to feel his want of consequence 
at the domestic hearth. His father, absorbed in the war of poli-* 
tics, had little time to devote to cultivating the affections of bis 
children. He was a statesman — he forgot he was also a parent. 
Sir Robert Walpole knew that his place was at the head of the 
councils of his sovereign, and that he had enough to do to main* 
tain it. He could not afford a thought for home. He was immersed 
in the business of the country. Besides the rivalry of foreign 
states, which was always sufficiently menacing, he had to guard 
against foes more dangerous, that he knew but too well eusted in 
bis own land. 

The second sovereign of the House of Hanover sat upon the 
British throne. The nation, to be sure, were in a better humour 
with bis rule than they had been with that of bis father. George 
the Second had shewn some sympathy with England, though much 
more Honoverian in his feelings than was agreeable to the mass of 
bis British subjects ; but they were well aware that the expatriated 
Stuarts were still in existence^ and there was a sufficient number 
of them dissatisfied with the present state of things, or prejudiced 
in favour of the royal exiles, to give\a minister considerable uneasi- 
ness, should any event occur to put it in the power of either of such 
claimants to contest their forfeited throne with his present pos- 
sessor. 

Sir Robert knew very well that the most active intrigues were 
in force, in more than one of the Continental courts, to plunge the 
British islands into a rebellion ; and was quite as well aware that 
the ruse of denouncing the son of James II. as ^' a Pretender," did 
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very little service to the Hanoverian cause. His measures were of 
a much more active nature. He was indefatigable in counteracting 
the influence of the. Jacobites in foreign courts, and in preventing 
their becoming formidable to him in England. 

But this was far from being all his taskwork. He found that a 
powerful party existed in what he might consider his own camp, 
the object of which was to deprive him of his covetable position, as 
the responsible ruler of the country. Party feuds ran high in both 
houses of Parliament, and the able statesman was hated and feared 
by envious friends as much as by the most hostile of his political 
enemies. To guard himself against the machinations of both open 
and concealed foes, was another great item in his multitudinous 
labours. ' • 

With so much upon his hands, notwithstanding the absolute 
claims of flesh and blood, it cannot be considered extraordinary, 
that the harassed minister should appear a careless husband and a 
neglectful father^ yet it qould not be said that he was either unkind 
or unfeeling. 

We incline to the opinion that a minister should have no affec- 
tions — that sentiment cannot assimilate with diplomacy — that do- 
mestic happiness is incompatible with statesmanship. Indeed we 
think that a youth vowed to the State should be like one in Catholic 
countries vowed to the Church — he should be devoted to a life of 
celibacy. If it come to pass that a situation should be advertised 
as vacant for the First Lord of the Treasury, it should invariably be 
stated, as it often is in much humbler vocations, that the candidate 
should be "without encumbrances." 

How is it possible for one who hath the destinies of a nation in 
his hands, to give his attention to the bringing up of little boys 
and girls? How can he turn from the concoction of a royal speech 
to the consideration of a schoolboy's wants and wishes—leave a 
declaration of war, to notice a young lady's improvement in fancy 
work ^ or take off his attention from granting subsidies to foreign 
states, to pay the demands of lesson-giving fashionable musicians 
and dancing-masters? 

But though Horace Walpole had seen little of his father, he had 
heard a great deal of him \ and the reports that reached him of his 
greatness produced early in his mind a powerful impression, which, 
combined with the very unusual enjoyment of being in his pre- 
sence, excited a wonderful degree of reverence and devotion. 

Possibly maternal affection might have modified his peculiar 
idiosyncracy ^ but he had lost his mother some years since, and 

2 
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shortly afterwards gained another by his father's second marriage 
iwith a lady who had previously been his mistress. This new con- 
aexion, as might be supposed, did not better bis condition. 

Thus, as it vere on the threshold of manhood, our hero was forced 
to concentrate his attention on his remaining parent ^ and it was 
singular to observe the impressions that had been produced in his 
boyhood, influencing bis mind with such intensity as completely 
to direct his career. 

He became more sensible of the ambitious position of bis father 
as the eonfldential adviser of his Sovereign, the chief director of 
the Government, as well as the dispenser of a vast share of its pa- 
tronage ; and a peculiar feeling of devotion to him took possession 
of tis nature, which not all the slights he was made to feel — as 
much through his comparative unimportant position in the family 
as a younger son, as from the domestic deficiencies of the engrossed 
minister — could diminish in the slightest degree. 

Sir Robert Walpole now led a bachelor life— he was growing old, 
but he appeared determined to enjoy to the utmost what was left of 
his existence, and the minister's extreme Conviviality astonished 
both friends and enemies. His son Horace continually heard the 
most extraordinary accounts of his parent's endearing manners and 
jovial disposition; and it seemed hard to him that he, his child, 
should have no share in a heart that appeared to be thrown open 
to all the world. The same post that brought him intelligence of 
the boundless hospitality of his paternal home, brought him a for- 
mal intimation that he was to prepare for finishing his education 
with the Grand Tour. 

As he paced his quiet chambers at Cambridge, where this reso- 
lution—written in the frigid style of a communication from a su- 
perior to a humble subordinate— had found him, young Walpole 
entered into one of those romantic determinations which not unfre- 
quently seize upon the minds of very young men, possessed of more 
than ordinary sensibility. With his heart yearning towards his 
illustrious parent, he instantly took measures to transport himself 
out of the country whose destinies at that moment seemed so com- 
pletely in that parent's hands; and at once gave up every hope of 
seeing for an indefinite time, the approving smile that appeared 
to him to be the most covetable of human enjoyments. 

It is not our purpose to follow the young traveller along the 
route that had previously been chalked out for him, though a tour 
through France and Italy a hundred years ago was not quite the 
common-place journey it has now become. Sufl9ce it to say, that 
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he never for a momeDt forgot the feelings that bound him to his 
country and to his home — that his father's honour and greatness 
were ever the first objects of his thoughts ; and that he continually 
sought to obtain information that might be of service to him, which 
he contrived to forward to England^ without affording the Minister 
any clue to the source whence it came. 

All this time he affected a wonderful cheerfulness — ^wrote num- 
berless letters abounding with pleasantry, and apparently had no 
thought in the world but to amuse himself and to improve his taste. 
He cultivated the friendship of two or three of his school-fellows 
with such assiduity, as ought to have satisfied any one that they af- 
forded all the social pleasure his heart required. 

In due time Horace Walpole returned to England. He could 
not avoid anticipating, during the last month of his travels, the 
gratification he should experience when permitted to enjoy his 
father's society. Though absent from England, he had, through 
his correspondence, obtained tolerably correct information of the 
state of parties at home ; besides which, his own observations of 
many things that came within his cognizance relating to the 
prospects of the Pretender, whose family were residents in Italy, 
made him aware, to a considerable extent of what was plotting by 
parties abroad. This knowledge gave him a more lively interest 
in Sir Robert Walpole and his proceedings. He seemed to share 
in his responsibilities , and feel his troubles. He experienced all 
the enthusiasm of a thorough partizan, joined to the devotion of 
the most affectionate of sons. 

He had scarcely found himself domiciled in the town mansion of 
the Minister, who was then keeping open house with his usual 
prodigality at his magnificent country mansion, Houghton, in 
Suffolk, when he had the mortification of receiving from his father 
a formal command to start for Cornwall immediately, as prepara- 
tions were making to ensure him a seat in Parliament for the 
borough of Callington. 

At first this was bitter enough ; but after some time passed in 
allowing the current of excited sensibility to flow on unchecked, 
the cold tenor of the message was forgotten in the brilliant opening 
it gave for realizing those dreams of political ambition he had been 
so fond of encouraging under the soft skies of Italy ^ but not till 
after a dream a thousand times more seductive, to the glowing 
illusions of which he had abandoned every sense, had been most 
rudely disturbed. The result of the journey we have already 
related. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A YOUNGER 60N. 



''Well, it was a prodigious good joke, I must allow/' said a 
rakish looking young gentleman, addressing a circle of men about 
his own age, evidently in a state of the highest good humour, who 
appeared to be taking their breakfast in a large room on the 
ground floor of Sir Robert WaIpole*s official residence in Downing 
Street. 

They were friends of Horace Walpole ; nearly all could claim 
the reputation of " Wits/' and they had met to congratulate him 
on his success : the wonderful classical oration that had produced 
such surprising effects in his favour had just been the cause of a 
vast expenditure of very hearty mirth. 

The room in which they were sitting was one of considerable 
size, well furnished with bulky chairs boasting morocco seats; a 
dining-table of the largest dimensions; a massive side-board ; and 
a series of fine full-length portraits of the Walpole family. The 
table and side-board were spread with eatables of different kinds, 
from substantial joints of cold meat that appeared sufficient to 
satisfy the appetites of a regiment, to certain little delicacies fresh 
from the hand of the cook, that could have been intended only for 
those whose eating was on a much more limited scale. Amongst 
these good things, was a liberal display of coffee, chocolate, and 
tea, in handsome silver vessels, with a proportionate array of the 
usual furniture of the breakfast table. 

They seemed a very happy party : much happier than such anta- 
gonistic characters as " Wits" are reputed to be. They ate heartily, 
drank heartily, and laughed heartily; indulging in the last proceed- 
ing quite as much as in either of the other two. It was evident 
that they were under no restraint ; for although an old servant in 
the Walpole livery waited upon them, the rosy gills, well-dressed 
wig, and ample corporation of Sir Robert's town butler were too 
faniiliar to them all to allow their possessor to act as a check upon 
their vivacity. 

Indeed, Oswald was one of those privileged domestics who, 
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from long service, or respect for their qualities, have been regarded 
as part of the family with whom they are found ; and the butler of 
the Prime Minister was, in fact, a person of no small consequence 
in that house. He had saved sufficient money — for accumulating 
which, by the way, he had possessed singular advantages — to make 
his remaining in service a matter of perfect indifference to him ; 
yet he would as soon have thought of investing his savings, bribes, 
and the ofther '^ perquisites" of his place, in South Sea Stock, as of 
quitting the family. 

In his eyes, Sir Robert Walpole was a greater man than King or ^ 
J^ejafiCr— and, according to his ideas, his master's prodigious great- K ^ ^ l^-''^ 
ness reflected no slight portion of consequence upon himself. An 
ever-present feeling of this betrayed him into the exhibition of 
numberless singularities, that caused a good deal of amusement, 
without, however, diminishing the regard in which he was so 
generally held. 

Oswald felt an unbounded reverence for his master, and he expe- 
rienced an attachment of a warmer character to his younger son. 
He had noticed the neglect from which the boy had suffered in early 
life : noticing also his superior intelligence and many endearing 
qualities, he had been in the habit of shewing him all the good 
offices in his power ; and his feelings in his favour had become so 
powerful, now the neglected boy had become a man, that there was 
nothing practicable which the old man would not willingly have 
done to please him. 

Probably, of all that merry breakfast party, Oswald was the mer- 
riest : yet he was the most attentive of attendants, recommending 
every delicacy on the well-covered table with an eloquence of the 
most persuasive kind ; but the familiarity was so respectful, it could 
not have alarmed the prejudices of the most rigid respecter of the 
claims of birth. 

There was one person in the room who was conspicuous, from 
the singular contrast presented to the laughing faces around, in a 
physiognomy that looked as if the possessor were either too sleepy 
to be conscious of what was then going forward, or too simple to 
appreciate the jests of his companions. Indeed, there was a de- . 
mureness in his countenance that might readily have created the 
impression that he was out of place among his vivacious associates; 
whilst, on the contrary, his listless and drowsy manner gave him 
the appearance of having prolonged the overnight's gaieties till he 
had deprived himself of his natural rest. 

The neatness of bis dress, however, was at variance with Ihp 
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latter supposition. His complexion was colourless ; but the smooth 
cheek and well-mown chin had evidently but recently received the 
advantage of a careful toilet. Not a curl in his wig was out of 
order 5 his lace cravat an(J ruffles were fresh from the laundress \ 
there was not a stain upon the broad gold lace that faced his waist- 
coat which was buttoned up to the throat; his single-breasted 
Quaker-like coat was without a rumple, and his velvet breeches 
without a crease. In short, in his person he was far from be- 
traying any of the ordinary signs of a young rake after a sleepless 

debauch* 

It seemed, then, that he must be set down as one of those high- 
bred gentlemen— half simpleton, half saint — ^who are occasionally 
to be met with in gay circles, playing the necessary part of butt to 
their ill-chosen associates. And this inference was much strength- 
ened by a peculiar turning up of the whites of his eyes whenever 
he was roused out of his torpor to make a reply to a pertinacious 
questioner. 

Yet it very soon became clear that if he was not a drowsy pro- 
fligate, he most assuredly was not an unconscious butt : for those 
lips never opened except to utter some quaint remark, or relate 
some piquant anecdote, to the wit of which the listless manner and 
demure aspect of the speaker apparently gavje irresistible poi- 
gnancy; for the voice was rarely heard without eliciting a general 
laugh—a laugh, however, that never aflected Aim— his torpor was 
immovable, his demureness stereotyped : as the report followed the 
flash of his wit, he turned up his eyes^ and looked as unconscious 
of the jest, as though his features were as hard as those of ^^ his 
grandsire cut in alabaster." 

This " sleeping partner," as he might have been called, of the 
firm of Wits collected in that apartment, was no other than George 
Selwyn, whose eccentricities of manner and quaintness of phrase 
were, even in these early days of his fame, making him one of the 
most fashionable men of his day. 

'^ Yes, it was a jest that reflects as much credit upon those who 
used it as upon those who received it," continued the speaker; "It 
argues a very enlightened constituency to appreciate so thoroughly 
' so superior a piece of scholarship from a candidate for their suf- 
frages." 

" Hanbury Williams, that is a monstrous logical conclusion," 
observed another of the party. He was a youth of delicate con^- 
plexion, and highly intellectual physiognomy; and had addressed a 
gentleman somewhat his senior in years, at the further end of the 
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table, who chanced lo be demolishing a pigeon pie, and smothering 
a laugh at the same time. 

*' For the address lo the amazingly enlightened electors of the 
borough of Calh'ngton, it does not become me to say more of its 
supereminent merit than I possibly can help, seeing that I assisted 
in its composition," answered Sir Charles. 

*' Yes; Williams and Gray helped me with the poetical touches," 
said Horace Walpole, in the same humour, as he kept devouring a 
devilled chicken, with a relish that greatly delighted the attentive 
butler. *'The fact is, my genius is a bird of such very noble 
feather, it will soar only in the highest regions of the sublime," 

**0h dear! "exclaimed George Selwyn, in his customary drowsy 
manner, " our friend's genius, I fear, is like a boy's kite— the more 
elevated it is, the less you see of it." 

** It was all monstrous sublime and poetical too, I haven't |i 
doubt," resumed another of the young men, after the laugh X\\^t 
followed the utterance of Selwyn's jest had subsided ^ ^* but always 
excepting the taste of those Boeotian Gallingtonians in classical 
eloquence, which, 1 must say, surprised me extremely." 

•* That admission ought to be prodigiously in their filvour," 
observed Sir Charles, " for Montagu is a very astonishing fellow 
in his way, and therefore ought to be the less sensible of what is 
extraordinary in others. I remember I surprised him once — but 
then, as I have reason to believe, it was very late after dinper, 
when our eyes are not so easily open to starts and convulsions, as 
at a more sober hour of the day. The fact is, I had been drinking 
freely, at some fellow's of our acquaintance, and was quitting to 
return to my own domicile; my foot slipped on the stairs, and I 
tumbled from top to bottom. When I picked myself up, Montagu 
kindly expressed his surprise I had not broken my neck." 

" Excepting their classical taste, let me say again," said Mon- 
tagu, availing himself of a break in the storm of mirth that had just 
passed over, ''I think a mob of more illiterate, stupid, ignorant 
animals than your Cornwall constituents, I never saw in the whole 
course of my existence." 

" By Jove, Horace, I wouldn't stand that I" exclaimed a young 
and very handsome military officer, sending his cup to be re- 
plenished; ** remember, any reflection on the enlightened electors 
of Callington must be personal to their very enlightened represen- 
tative." 

" 1 should be the horriblest ungrateful wretch alive, Conway," 
replied Horace, in the same humour, could 1 sit still and hear 
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anything to the prejudice of a body of men who have honoured me 
with their confidence, and whom in return I cannot help regarding 
as possessing a degree of judgment and sagacity very much in 
advance of their iolemporaries." 

The exclamations, the. affected coughing, and the mocking laugh 
that followed the last speech, prevented the breakfast proceeding 
for some minutes 5 but the friends were much too inclined to enjoy 
themselves to remit their exertions — either masticatory, bibulous, 
or jocose — for any other than the shortest possible period ; and in 
a few seconds a running fire of jests again was heard, accompanying 
the rattle of knives and forks and the clatter of lea^-cups — almost 
as musical a noise as a modern piano forte concerto — and so it 
continued till that luxurious meal was terminated. 

" Oswald, my good fellow," said Horace Walpole, addressing 
his father's confidential servant as he was passing him, ^' have any 
letters arrived from Norfolk, or has any one called since I have 
been in town ?" 

'** Your letters are in the Library, Mr. Horace," replied Oswald, 
looking with an air which he had learned to put on, from having 
passed so much of his life in the service of so eminent a diplomatist 
as Sir Robert Walpole. 

The young Member was too familiar with his old friend, to allow 
such a look to escape him. He saw there was something in re- 
serve of more than ordinary importance ; and availing himself of 
the first opportunity of leaving his friends, he was soon in that 
well-known chamber, so redolent of the odours of calf- skin and 
morocco. There was a fiue collection of books ranged on their 
shelves with a military regularity — the tall folios and bulky quartos 
appearing like a squadron of heavy cavalry — the large paper octavos 
standing like a column of grenadiers — and the duodecimos and 
other little books, which appeared from the gaps on the shelves to 
have been in most frequent requisition, were evidently doing duty 
as light infantry in skirmishing order. 

On the top of the book-cases, at regular distances, were busts of 
eminent scholars ; and a fine portrait of George H. in his robes, by 
Kneller, was placed over the old-fashioned mantel-piece. A large 
library-table stood in the centre of the room, furnished with move- 
able desks all round and drawers beneath, and bearing a massive 
silver ink-stand, a liberal supply of writing materials, a despatch- 
box, a few recently published books and pamphlets — presentation 
copies from subservient authors and politicians of his own party — 
reviews, magazines, newspapers, and piles of documents of every 
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possible form, size, and description, from a lady's billet to a county 
petition. 

Horace drew one of the heavy chairs to the place where he 
noticed several letters ; and immediately selecting one bearing the 
well-known handwriting of his father, with a throbbing heart he 
threw himself into the seat, and impatiently tore the large armorial 
seal with which it had been secured. 

If he expected it was to contain the summons to Houghton, for 
which he had so ardently longed, his surprise must only have been 
exceeded by his disappointment when he read the following 
lines:— 

<' Houghton Hall. 

" Dear Horace — ^You will find that an income sufficient for your 
wants has been secured to you, as you will henceforth receive 
2000/. per annum from the Exchequer, with 1000/. as Comptroller 
of the Pipe ; and as I think it is quite time you should have a house 
to yourself, I have directed my agent to engage a very suitable one 
which was in the market. As all arrangements have been com- 
pleted, 1 recommend you to lose no time in taking possession of 
your new home, and remain, 

" Your affectionate Father, 

*' Robert Walpol^." 

*' To Horace Walpole, Esq., M. P." 

The perusal of this curt specimen of fatherly affection was a 
severe shock to the sensitive feelings of the younger son. If he 
had been a natural child, and was to be got rid of in some respect- 
able way, that should prevent the necessity of any farther reference 
to a parent who was ashamed of him, this sort of dealing was just 
what might be expected from a person in Sir Robert Walpole's po- 
sition ] but to the son who had legitimate claims upon his love, 
whose. heart was overflowing with fQial affection, the present pro- 
ceeding was very humiliating. 

The young Member flung himself back in his chair in an agony 
of shame and sorrow. Surely, he thought, the heart of the great 
Statesman must have parted with all proper feelings for his kind, 
if he can dispose of his offspring in this unceremonious manner; 
not a syllable of approval, or even of notice, of the obedience and 
the tact he had shewn in obtaining the Cornish borough ! not a 
word of affectionate inquiry, though they had not met for so long 
a time ; not a sentence of parental advice, though he was to take 
upon himself so many new responsibilities ! He was turned out of 
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the house, that was clear. He was sent about his business, He 
was provided for and got rid of. It was plain he was looked upon 
as a mere machine, that was to be put in its place and made to act, 
and required no further care. 

He began to fancy he was thought to be iq the way of his elder 
brothers while he remained under the paternal roof, and felt a pang 
of jealousy as he reflected on the advantages they had been allowed 
in the constant communication they had enjoyed with on^ or other 
of their parents, whilst he had been banished as one unworthy of 
such association. He was well aware that in capacity he was far 
superior to either, and this made him feel more acutely the ill-judged 
partiality with which they had been treated. 

"Why, Horace, my boy," exclaimed the friendly voice of his 
cousin Conway, slapping him familiarly on the shoulder, *♦ What 
can have given you such a deuced fit of the blues? Til be hanged 
if your phiz isn't quite cerulean." 

" Read that^ Harry," said the other, thrusting the letter into his 
hand. The young officer very methodically opened and read the 
epistle. *• Allow me to congratulate you," he replied, as his eye 
ran down the contents ; " three thousand a-year, and a house of 
your own. What a lucky dog you are ! If such a windfall had 
happened to Harry Conway, now, instead of to Horace Walpole — 
' odds counterscarps and demi-bastions !' as a fellow says in our 
regiment." 

" Oh, Harry, it has made me quite miserable." 

'* What, your father's generosity ! Upon my soul you puzzle 
me. But if three thousand a year makes you miserable, what 
would six have done? Come, cheer up, and thank your stars it's 
no worse. To be sure, the old gentleman has taken a deal of 
trouble to show the flinty heart so freely attributed to fathers. His 
want of regard for you is quite shocking to contemplate." 

" You make a jest of it! You don't — you can't understand my 
feelings." 

" Of course not. How can you expect a poor captain of foot, 
with more gold on his shoulders than in his pocket, to understand 
the feelings of a gentleman who is desperately wretched because a 
kind father has made him comfortable for life ? " 

"iKnd, Harry! Kind father! 1 don't think Sir Robert has 
the most remote conception of what kindness towards a son 



means." 



** Why, how you talk ! Of course it means the gift of two or 
three pretty sinecures — such as constitute your three thousand 
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a-year. I would the Fates had provided me with so affectionate a 
parent. I would take his kindness in a very different mood from 
that in which it is but too clear you now receive it." 

*^ But, Harry, was there ever so unfeeling a letter written ? " 

** Unfeeling ! A letter that provides you with a handsome esta- 
blishment and a monstrous pretty fortune, unfeeling! Corpe, Ho- 
race, my boy, your success in Cornwall has turned your head. 
You don't see things now as you ought to do ; there's not a younger 
brother of a noble family in England, wjio wouldn't be ready to 
jump out of his honourable skin at the fair prospect now opening 
before you ! " 

^^ Younger brother!" exclaimed Horace Walpole, bitterly, 
^' that is the curse with which I am sent adrift. It seems, like the 
mark of Cain, to brand me with an evil name wherevey I go." 

" Then don't go," said his friend, who knew that a jest would 
have more effect upon his melancholy cousin than any arguments. 
*' Stay in your new house — spend your three thousand a-year like 
a genOeman— seek to make a name in the conflict of parties — 
observe well what is going on around you — await your opportunity 
— and then, younger son or no younger son, if you don't get a to- 
lerable good place in the ladder of life, I shall be prodigiously 
mistaken. 

'* Look at those fellows we have left in the other room. There 
is West, for instance. He is an only son— the only son, too, of a 
Lord Chancellor. Yet he has not half the chance you have of get- 
ting on in the world. Next, there is Gray, who bids fair to be a 
mighty pretty poet -, but rhymes are monstrous insecure stepping- 
stones up the acclivities of ambition. Then we come to Asheton, 
Montagu, and Hanbury Williams — choice spirits, out of doubt. 
They were not bom to hide their light under a bushel — but, my 
dear coz, whatever merit they possess, your superlative one of 
having a First Lord of the Treasury for your progenitor, is cer- 
tainly not amongst them. 

" Lastly, there is George Selwyn — a drowsy phoenix, slumber- 
ing on the ashes of his own jokes ; an incomparable fellow for 
smart sayings. He knows how to put in a jest as a skilful bowler 
puts in a cricket ball. In short, he is a great talker. But then, 
you know the proverb so often quoted by us in old times , in re- 
ference to the doings of such great personages. You have no fear 
of being bowled out by him. 

** The long and the short of it is, Horace, that you are too proud 
or too lazy to work, and yet ashamed to beg; you, I doubt not. 
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would prefer lying under the tree, waiting for the fruit to drop 
into your mouth, to receiving any portion from the hands of 
another, or taking the trouble to climb, and gather the fruit for 
yourself." 

''You are wrong, Harry, be assured I" replied his kinsman 
seriously. '' I am as far from being indolent as from wanting am- 
bition. Indeed, I will confess to you that more than one of those 
deep influences which impel adventurous spirits on the road to 
greatness, urges me in the strongest manner to endeavour to achieve 
distinction. It is no common career that would satisfy me. I set 
my heart on the possession of rank^ wealth, great political in- 
fluence, high literary fame, and the most brilliant reputation in 
society." 

Captain Conway perpetrated a prolonged whistle on the highest 
note in the whistling gamut. 

" Modest ideas in a younger son, certainly !" he observed, 
laughingly; '' by Jove, though," he added in a more serious man- 
ner, '' with so capital a father as yours, such things arc not impos- 
sible. I wish I had your chance of promotion ; I promise you I 
should not be quarrelling as you now are with the first instalment 
of Dame Fortune's favours. Younger son, indeed ! So well do I 
think of your prospects, I wouldn't mind standing in your shoes. 
I don't think I should make a bad Secretary of State. In your place 
I couldn't be satisfied with a less important office." 

Captain Conway was a young man who possessed in an eminent 
degree the peculiarity of always looking on the bright side of things. 
Let the worst case be presented to him in its worst light, and he 
never failed to discover something in it vastly consolatory. In his 
eyes, the greatest misfortunes were sure to bring some benefit with 
them. The most intolerable disappointment would not come unat- 
tended with some striking advantage. 

Some " friend of humanity " once pointed out the deplorable con- 
dition of juvenile chimney-sweeps; he replied cheerfully, *'Ah! 
but then only think what a capital dentifrice they have always ready 
for their use, and no expense to them/*' 

On another occasion, a very melancholy case of distress was re- 
presented to him of a poor woman who had lost her husband and 
three children in one week, by typhus fever. There surely could 
be nothing consolatory in so sad an affliction, his friends thought : 
but Captain Conway at once saw the case had a bright side. He 
encouragingly remarked, that, under the circumstances, one suit 
of mourning would be sufficient to shew the grief of the poor woman 
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for all the family; but had they died at intervals widely apart, she 
would have been obliged to put on fresh mourning for each, which 
must have been dreadfully inconvenient to a woman of her limited 
means. 

Horace Walpole listened to his gay cousin's representation of the 
bright side of his aflfairs, till his own gloomy view of them cleared 
up considerably. He could not, however, avoid feeling most 
acutely the want of sympathy for him that there seemed to exist in ' 
bis father's heart. 

Whilst smarting under the influence of disappointment, his mind 
kept recurring to a passage in his past life, that appeared to be most 
vividly remembered, because he had come to the resolution of 
burying every transaction connected with it in oblivion. His heart 
beat more rapidly — there was a glow on his cheek and a fire in his 
eye to which both had long been a stranger. But it was a mo- 
mentary flashing forth of a spirit that he considered ought to be 
dead and buried,^ or at least ought to assume a diiferent shape, and 
exhibit opposite tendencies. 

A little self-examination would have shewn him the inconsistency 
of his feelings. He had vowed himself a neophyte in the service 
of diplomacy — he had sworn to worship only at the altar of poli- 
tics. But his was indisputably a hard lot. What service had he 
previously foresworn? — At what altar had he so long been used to 
worship? Filial love was with him a deep and holy influence, that 
had become, as it were, his very life — but he could have confessed 
that the heart is capable of as holy an influence that in its object 
was dearer than life itself. 

These influences had been in opposition to each other : it was 
only by the entire sacrifice of his happiness that he had allowed 
the former to triumph. The disappointment he experienced in the 
cold formality of his father's conduct, seemed to shew how vainly 
he had made that sacrifice, whilst forcing on him the conviction 
that now he had lost all and could gain nothing. 

But with the young, despondency makes but a brief sojourn : 
Horace Walpole had become possessed of new duties and respon- 
sibilities sufficient to keep his mind too actively employed to in- 
dulge, to any injurious extent, in unprofitable repinings. He had 
chosen his vocation. To him, though the Past ofiered no solace, 
the Future had at least ambition. 

" Come back to the breakfast room," cried his cousin laugh- 
ingly^ dragging him towards the door; "Hanbury Williams has 
written a new song, which has made all our sides ache, and caused 
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Selwyn to be wide awake for five minutes; you must come and 
hear it/' 

Unresistingly Horace allowed himself to be led in the required 
direction. 



CHAPTER ¥• 

PKIMGE FREDERICK AND GOHPANT. 

Why it was, or how it was, has ever been a mystery, and a mys- 
tery it is believed must ever remain ; but so it was : the Royal Fa- 
mily of England, for the first two or three generations of the Han- 
overian dynasty, were remarkable for their dislike of each other in 
the direct line. George I. hated his heir, and his heir returned the 
compliment with interest. George II. did ditto to his father, in his 
domestic account with his Prince of Wales; and the prince followed 
the precedent that had been set him by his progenitor, with a cor- 
diality that must have satisfied the most sceptical that he came of 
the true stock. 

There must have been some peculiarity in the blood of the Bruns- 
wick Luneburg race, to have created this curious characteristic. 
We know that fathers may have flinty hearts, and that sons do oc- 
casionally shew any thing but a proper degree of affection for their 
"governors ; " but such are ordinary fathers and sons. The divi- 
nity that is said to hedge a king, ought, we humbly conceive, to 
have fenced in the Majesties of George the First and Second from 
such vulgar squabbles as disturb the peace of vulgar families. But 
it appeared very much as though these Hanoverian heirs were a 
species of royal cuckoo, that each in his turn, as soon as he was 
well fledged, and arrived at his full strength, sought to tumble the 
old birds out of their nest, and take the whole accommodation of 
it to himself. 

We don't pretend to say that there are no cases on record in 
which princes have shewn themselves impatient of their fathers' 
rule. We have in our memory as fine a collection of family jars as 
ever were fabricated out of royal clay 5 but then such things were 
always managed in a princely fashion. If an eldest son had a do- 
mestic grievance to complain of, he rallied his friends around him, 
proclaimed his quarrel to the world at the head of an army, marched 
against the parental banner, and it has more than once happened. 
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given his imperial father a sound drubbing preliminary to turning 
him out of his throne. Now this was not exactly filial— we ques- 
tion if it was quite respectful — but then there is something charac- 
teristic in it— it is a princely way of doing such things. 

In another case, an old gentleman, in the full enjoyment of his 
dignities, suddenly receives intelligence of the revolt of a distant 
part of his dominions, with the object of obtaining the throne for 
his heir. Does he weep '* tears such as royal fathers shed," and 
denounce his son's ingratitude and his subjects' rebellion! Not a 
bit of it. He calls for his armour and collects his forces 5 at the 
head of his invincible squadrons charges the rebels 5 disperses them 
to the four winds ; takes his son prisoner 5 and — chops his head off. 
This is not, in every respect, so parental, perhaps, as might be 
desired. Such conduct could not be quite natural in ordinary 
fathers of families ; but then, could anything be more truly royal ? 

But the members of the ancient house of Guelph chose to quarrel 
with each other — certainly in a much safefi assuredly in a less credit- 
able fashion. The king and the heir-apparent squabbled like two an- 
cient fish-women for a customer ; they carried on their rivalry at a 
safe distance, but near enough to allow of their vituperative elo- 
quence having such a range as would convey it with full force 
against its object — they warred not with weapons but with words. 
They would not shock the civilised world by descending to fight like 
gentlemen , they only abused each other like pickpockets. 

George 1. denounced his son as a scoundrel. George II. did the 
same. George Prince of Wales regarded his parent with abhor- 
rence — Frederick Prince of Wales entertained exactly similar 
feelings. This hereditary haired adted like the system of fagging 
at our great schools — the successor, notwithstanding the terrible 
extent to which he must have suffered in his subordinate state, 
cultivating the same tyranny over his subordinate with all his power 
and malice. 

The reason of their being such exact counterparts of each other 
can be logically explained : — 

1 . We have many reasons for suspecting the first of our Han- 
overian sovereigns to have been thoroughly heartless. 

2. We have looked in vain at his actions for any evidence of 
mind. 

3. Without heart and head, such a king must have been little 
better than an old block. 

We must not be surprised, then, to find his son and grandson 
such perfect " chips of the old block.'* 
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Prince Frederick is the only member of this royal family with 
whom our story has anything to do at present ; and as he happens 
to be one our readers are likely to have heard comparatively 
little about, we shall proceed to introduce his Royal Highness, as 
much at full length as possible. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, was contemporary as well as 
namesake of that illustrious royal commander who had succeeded 
to the throne of Prussia — we verily believe, only to shew that 
there could be a Frederick the Little as well as a Frederick the 
Great. He had arrived at man's estate, with as little sense of 
manhood about him as of any other sense of which it was likely 
he could make a creditable use. He had been educated in Hanover 
— of course in the same school in which his father and grandfather 
had picked up their education. It must have been a curious 
system of scholastic study of which they had the advantage. 
Whether it boasted of a royal road to mathematics, as well as to 
other branches of learning, has not been made known to us ; but, 
as far as can be judged of it, it combined the elements of folly with 
the higher branches of licentiousness. 

Where there was vice at the foundation, it is unreasonable to 
expect much virtue in the superstructure. Indeed, that did not 
seem to enter into the design— for where mistresses were employed 
as the Caryatidae of the edifice, it was clear enough the main 
features of the elevation were profligacy and wickedness. 

At the period of our story. Prince Frederick was a husband and 
a father. If we could employ the term husband-german, and 
father-german, in the same sense as cousin-german, we should 
convey a very correct idea, in more senses than one, of the sort 
of distant relationship he bore to his wife and family. But the 
Princes of the House of Hanover had been brought up in a peculiar 
independence of family ties, and with a disposition equally peculiar 
for ties of a more familiar and less sacred character. Their tastes 
were very homely, yet were quite at variance with whatever belonged 
to home ; as witness in the instance of George I. those female ogres, 
the Schulenburg and the Kielmansegge— in that of George II. the 
unfascinating Wallmoden— in that of Prince Frederick, half a dozen 
** Cynthiasof the minute," equally notorious for the humility of their 
attractions, and the imposing way in which they were employed. 

Yet his Royal Highness had one attachment that, at least, with 
those easily pleased, might have been considered rational. As 
among the blind the one-eyed is a king, among the plain faces of 
the Prince of Wales's favourites, the moderately good-looking 
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features of Lady Archibald Hamilton allowed her the claims of a 
beauty. The Prince shared the rather frequent foible pf such exalted 
personages, of preferring other men's wives to their own— a com- 
pliment to the superior taste of the husband, which it is to be hoped 
the gentleman sufficiently appreciated. Lady Hamilton was a wife 
and a mother. It was no doubt a great honour for the seventh son 
of a Duke to possess a wife who pleased the Heir-Apparent ; and 
possibly their son, Sir William Hamilton, subsequently so well 
known for his lady's intimacy with Nelson, and other acquaint- 
ances of the like kind— as the play-bills have it, '*too numerous 
to mention"— found consolation in the remembrance, that whatever 
his wife was, his mother had been. 

But Lady Archibald, though a Venus more in in clinaison than in 
appearance, could render herself not only agreeable but fascinating. 
There are some women, of but second-rate attractions, who possess 
a manner that renders them a vast deal more alluring than their 
more beautiful contemporaries. Her Ladyship possessed this man- 
ner in a very eminent degree 5 and having acquired from nature a 
disposition for gallantry, she seemed to have no intention of letting 
it lay fallow. 

The Prince of Wales was her acknowledged lover, and Lord Ha- 
milton her acknowledged husband. But her capacious heart 
yearned to disperse its sensibilities over a more extensive field. 
She longed for- more lovers and more husbands. She therefore 
sought conquests in various directions, unknown, of course, to her 
royal gallant, and, it is to be hoped, quite as much so to her noble 
partper. 

There was another feature in Lady Archibald's character. The 
Prince, under the influence of her fascinations, chose to make her 
Ladyship the depositary of all his political secrets, which the saga- 
cious lady always contrived to dispose of in another quarter for the 
best terms she could command. She did not profess to have any po- 
litics. Indeed, although she had never heard the line, she would 
not have been disposed 

** To parly to give what was meant for mankind.^ 

The reader must therefore be prepared to find the Heir-Apparent's 
favourite mistress occasionally falling into very strange company, 
and occasionally engaged in very strange scenes. 

Prince Frederick had quarrelled with his royal father so often, 
that use had made quarrelling with him a second nature. His head 
had got filled— and it wanted filling terribly — with vague notions of 



the dignity and consequence of his position as Heif-Af^patcnt. Hik 
father, he began to imagine^ kept him upon an inadequate al- 
lowance: He was very much in debt, as Heirs-Apparentiso rapidly 
hsntrive to be ; and took especial care erery one should know that 
this was through bis parent's parsimony. 

As he took no pains to conceal how much he was opposed to the 
King, the political party who were in opjposition to the gorernment 
|)aid great court to him. It is singular how ihvariably Oppositions 
patronite the son of the Sovereign in preference to the BOTe)reig:n 
himself) and the tnore disobedient and contumelious he becomeid, 
the itior^ devotedly they commend themselves to his service; 

The Prince of Wales was well aware Of the power of the Tory painty 
to render him fbrmidable. Like persons of limited capM^iiy generally , 
be bad a quick eye to hia own interests, and this sharpness of vision 
he often betrayed in a manner infinitely less respectable thati 
bandirig with the opponents of his father's governthent. The 
leaders of the Opposition had also their selfish objects in view. 
They regarded him as the best court card in their hands, and had 
hof^ of playing him successfully against the King. These leaders 
comprised, in the House of Commons, Sir William Wyndham, a 
powerful debater, ahd one of the ablest Tories of the day, and Mr. 
t^ulteney, a patriotic orator of Vaat experience and little vit^tue, im- 
pelled on his course by the most bitter hostility to his great rival, 
Sir Robert Wal pole. 

There were many other yble men of the aame party) but Pulte* 
n^y and Wyndham are the most important^ and 6hall havt^ due re- 
spect at our hands. They were adpitted into the Prince's counaoto : 
but the chief adviser of his ROyal Highness, and who was oti the 
ftwst familiar footing With him, wafe another Tory Member^ poa- 
sessed of two borougha and very elastic t>rittciples. 

With Bubb Doddington, the Prince waa iUIhe faabit of being en- 
tremely confidential and fkmiliar-^as efteil condescending to tnake 
h bun as a dupe of falm. For him, loOv he wtnild prov4 the .iaten- 
sify of his friendship by borrowing considerate sums ; but as the 
Prince did so without the most remote intention of repaying the mo- 
ney, it ought to be regarded as a much more striking act of condes- 
cension; for accepting a gift is, one would think, infinitely mere 
gracious than accepting a loan. 

Bubb Doddington possessed a gteat deal nrore ambition than sa- 
gacity—he worshipped the rising sun, and allowed his thousands to 
disappear iVom his pockets in a manner that, Whilst it shewed 
wonderful ingenuity in the extractor, betrayed much too secure a 
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convictioa in the extracted that they were a golden seed, which, in 
due time, should yield a most abundant harvest. 

But though Bubb Doddington was the most intimate of the Prince's 
counsellors, his Royal Highness had the good fortune to possess 
another who had obtained a much greater degree of influence over 
him. With this person his consultations were rigidly secret. Few 
were aware how often the Prince rode in a certain direction; a 
much more limited number were cognizant of these rides terminat- 
ing at the Tilla of one of the ablest spirits of his time. 

Henry St. John Viscount Bolingbroke took a vast deal of pains to 
convince his contemporaries that he was a philojsopher ; his labours 
were not less great to satisfy them that he was a statesman. He 
had heard that extremes meet, and possibly he entertained the idea 
of dovetailing them in the combination he put forth to the world in 
his own proper person. We believe he did this with such marked 
success, that posterity have come to the conclusion that his philo- 
sophy and statesmanship ended exactly where they began. 

St. John was now the gravest of philosophers — in the twinkling 
of an eye the gayest of men of pleasure; you scarcely had time to 
admire the excess of his enjoyment, when he suddenly changed 
to the most absorbed of politicians : and whilst you were lost in 
wonder at his complete abandonment to the war of parties, lol^and 
behold! he was all for contemplation, primitive manners, and a 
hermitage. 

We first find him exerting himself to become a public character 
towards the close of the reign of Queen Anne. His busy brain 
was ever intriguing", but, in consequence of some unhappy obliquity 
of intelligence, he usually managed to attach himself to the un- 
successful party. When the Queen was dying, he intrigued to 
bring in a successor ; but somehow, in spite of all he could do or 
say, the Elector of Hanover came in, ahd the Chevalier St, George 
was kept out. 

Although St. John might have accommodated himself to this 
disappointment had he been allowed, it so happened he was not ; 
and finding that King George would not employ him, he went over 
to the Chevalier, who would. But the service of a Pretender, he 
soon found, required more philosophy and more statesmanship 
than even he bad at command ; and in fit of distaste for public life 
No. I, he retired into privacy, and professed himself charmed with 
the delights of solitude and a French cottage. 

Exquisite as Was this quiet way of life to the philosophic states- 
man, he felt ^Uhere was something more exquisite still" in the 
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employment of his great talents in the great field for \7hich he 
knew them to be so well adapted. He disowned his Jacobitism — 
he professed himself a steady supporter of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession—he wished to have nothing more to do with politics — and 
he declared himself only a harmless philosopher, who desired to 
be allowed to end his days in the study of virtue, in some tranquil 
corner of his native land. 

He intrigued quietly, but very actively, for the favour he sought. 

The banished man owned his error, and promised an amended life. 

It so happened that amongst the King's ministers was one who 

knew him thoroughly. Sir Robert Walpole and St. John had been 

schoolfellows. Walpole was too well acquainted with his old 

1 friend's meddling spirit, to place mych confidence in his present 

professions. He opposed his recall ; but a bribe of eleven thousand 

^ 1 pounds to the King's ugly favourite overpowered his influence at 

, the Council, and the philosopher was permitted to breathe his na- 

.\ i-.'^ tive air. 

x^ J^^ « At first he did nothing but speak in apothegms, and shew his 

^ intense enjoyment of the society of a few chosen friends, his ines- 

, \ J' i •. timable books, and the simple pleasures 6f a country life. In a 

short time the superiority of his schoolfellow, whom he was pleased 

to think so greatly inferior to him in all the higher qualiQcalions of 

a minister — whom he considered to be no philosopher, and very 

' little of a statesman, — rose up beJTore him — disturbing his studies^ 

marring his felicity, and destroying his peace of mind. Whether 

he afiected to be Cincinnatus in the fields, or Pliny in the garden, 

/ V -—assumed the bearing of a Mecaenas among men of letters, or a 

. j^l^^^l^Lorenzo de Medicis in patronizing art— the figure of Sir Robert 

I - . .. i ) V r Walpole cast an envious shadow over his contentment, and his phi- 

" ^ losophy at once became prodigiously at fault. 
J ^ffvf,%v^ *^- ^ Gradually he increased the circle of his friends till they com- 
\ prised the leading Tories, and several of the most eminent public 
men of the day. He entertained at his table the most powerful 
writers; he became a liberal patron to whoever. had talent of any 
available sort — pamphleteers, poets, satirists, painters, and ora- 
tors, found him a cordial friend, and an admirable adviser. He set 
on foot a periodical called '' The Craftsman," in which he en- 
deavoured to make his countrymen familiar with the various qualities 
of his great mind, and did not forget to shew them the remark- 
able deficiency in all such qualities in the mind of his rival. 

It is on record that St. John, about this time, assumed to be on 
friendly terms with Walpole, who permitted his being introduced 
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to the King, and, in the same kindly spirit, invited him to be bis 
guest at his quiet suburban villa at Chelsea. The sight of the 
comfort, the equanimity, the prosperous greatness of his hated 
rival, was too much for the disappointed politician 5 envy got the 
better of his philosophy, and so affected his stomach, that the 
first mouthful he took of. the handsome banquet set before him, 
stuck in his throat; and the only way to conceal his overpowering 
feelings he could adopt, was a hasty withdrawal from the Minister's 
hospitable board, on the plea of sudden indisposition. 

After this he exerted himself more strenuously than ever against 
his old schoolfellow; and managed to acquire in an indirect way so 
much influence with the King, as ultimately to create a prejudice 
in the Royal mind, that threatened the immediate dismissal of his 
Majesty's tried servant. It was confidently asserted, in what were 
considered the best-informed circles, that Walpole was about to be 
dismissed, and that St. John was to obtain his place. One unlocked 
for event disposed of the whole intrigue. The King died; his 
successor would have nothing to do with the busy plotter; and, in 
fit of distaste for public life No. 2, St. John retired to his quiet 
hermitage, and again shut himself from the world, and again vowed 
to devote himself to philosophy and solitude. 

This fit had lasted its proper interval. Sir Robert Walpole was 
in possession of greater power than ever^ and now his brilliant, 
specious, hollow, envious rival, was engaged in another intrigue 
for his overthrow, — devoting himself to it with an intensity of 
purpose, that appeared likely to be satisfied with nothing short of 
his destruction. He had not got hold of a king this time to work 
upon— he had a much more pliable material. He had contrived to 
impress upon the thoughtless, selfish, reckless Prince Frederick.^ 
that he was the only man in England whose counsel could be of 
advantage to him. There was a certain garden-house erected ^t 
the extremity of the flower-garden attached to Lord Boling- 
broke's villa at Dawley, that was fitted up with wonderfult aste — 
Arcadian scenes worthy of the pencil of Watteau or Lancret, 
were painted in flowery compartments in the panelling — a small 
book-case of choice volumes attracted the reflective to study — 
luxurious couches and easy chairs tempted the indolent to repose 
— a marble table presented the finest fruits and flowers, and in a 
gay marqueterie commode were usually some extremely rare wines, 
with ^^ all appliances and means to boot'' for an exquisite repast. 

This formed the usual cell of the philosophical Slalesmau. Here, 
in bis fits of solitude, he shut himself from the world, and here be 
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dreamt of impossible virtue on a down cushion ; and, whilst filling 
himself with claret and ratefies, fancied he was an anchorite, dis- 
gusted with the vanities of the world. The garden-house was 
certainly a very pretty retirement. It could boast of other advan- 
tages. When the fit of philosophy was subsiding, and the arts of 
the statesman were again coming into play, its possessing a door 
leading into an unfrequented green lane, made it a most desirable 
place for a secret meeting *, and here had often come more than one 
of the leading Tory Members, to arrange with the clever, brilliant, 
slippery politician, the plan of a campaign against the existing 
Government. 

At the period to which we are now referring, the room contained 
two individuals. One, a man of insignificant stature and mean ap- 
pearance, was seated at his ease in a luxurious fauteuil^ with a 
handsome three-cornered hat on his head, and a golden toothpick 
in his hand. His riding coat thrown open, displayed a star on the 
breast of bis inner coat. The fine materials of his dress, and the 
handsome manner in which they were put together, proclaimed the 
wearer to be a person of distinction. He might still be considered 
young, and was not ill-looking ; his complexion being fair, and 
each feature well-developed. The general expression was that of 
self-satisfaction and complacency. He had evidently been enjoying 
himself, — which might account for the gratified air which then 
illumined his somewhat too unintellectual countenanpe. 

The other inmate of the garden-house was to all appearance a 
well-dressed and well-bred man of fashion — of tall — of even com- 
manding figure, with a fine intelligent look, gaining its anination 
from a pair of eyes remarkable for their subtle expression. The 
countenance was now brimming over, as it were, with courtesy 
and respect, as, standing upright, and leaning on the back of the 
chair on which his companion was seated, he continued to address 
him. 

These two individuals were Frederick Prince of Wales, and St. 
John Viscount Bolingbroke. 

Bolingbroke was unrivalled as a conversationalist; possessing an 
extraordinary fascination of manner, with a remarkable brilliancy 
of discourse, that won towards him many persons who woul o ther- 
wise have kept aloof from his intrigues. His attainments, too, 
were of a high order. If he was not entitled to the jdistinction of 
being very philosophical, it must be allowed that he wrote and 
spoke in a manner that would have conferred credit on more than 
one philosopher whose greatness has never been challenged. It 
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^(13 a t))pu^f^Q4 pUi^s that a flian wit h go great a m iad $bQuW kh^h 
sometimes have shewn^ jittlej soul! "^ 4ak ff.t^.rh\ 

Qy th^ way, it is a somewhat ^ingql^p coipcjdence, that the 
present ^ni two prec^diqg cepturiepi »l)pul4 have had its '^ bu^y B/' 
fiac() as| greatly to be adgiir^d aa littlo to be tPiisfa^d- The 
8evei;|^eqtb ceotury pfoduc^d B^qon-^tbe aighteeptb, Bol|QghrQkft 
—^v^ tbe fliqeteenUi, Qm tqp qotqrious to require namingrra ^^ 
tjinvf\^VP{i\$ of eappqtrio genius op qtber PPvntry PPuld bave brought 
foctli. 

The tptenriew bM already lasted aome tivna ; but whether bit 
I^oyal Higbpesfp was fa^pipated with tb^ excellent wine of his eo? 
fprf^iq^f, or with his pqually ioppiritiog disppurse, be shewed 
^Q symptpm^ qf \^\m Ws departure, bui kept pipping from his 
pftrreplppjsb^^ gla^^) an4 Usteoiqg tp bis eyei^aUeotive host, as 
thpqgb bptb plaifps on bis atteatipQ should bava bis best poasir 
deration. 

The discourse must have had in it soipetbiqg upusually fWr 
suasiye ; its spnofous Appthegms— its eloquent declaoiatioii--its 
^r^pscendeqt pbilpsppbyT-must have made au unusual impression 
op the Heir Apparent. Nor inust we forget the cqnsun^rnate skill 
witb which it was adapted to the limited intelligence tbat it waii 
expected was to profit by it. 

7ba Pfincp Ii8tene4, pretending thpt he understood ev^ry word 
spokeq by the brilliant plotter* The well-directed appeals to bis 
yaaity effppted more than would have done tbe most urgent appeals 
to his understanding. Perhaps it never struck the clever stalesmftn, 
bow extremely inponsistent was the part he was playing. He quite 
fprgP( bpw esgerly he had onoe plotted to shut out from all prospect 
pf ^e throne tbe Prince he was now counselling to take a bold step 
ip oppQsitiop 4o bis father's Government. But he had now no 
thought of tbe Pretender— it is very likely be cared quite as little 
for every member of Ihe Hanoverian dynasty— he cared but for one 
olijept, be pntertained but one idea— to make use of tbe Prince of 
Wales as an agent likely to ensure the success of his grand scheme 
—to work the overthrow of his hated riyal. 

^^ Tbe times never were so ripe for a change as at present, your 
Royal Highness," he observed, by way of conclusion ; '^ Walpole 
totters io bis giddy elevation like an architrave too heavy for the 
siei^der pillar on which it has been mounted. He is threatened 
both from within and without— from his own coadjutors quite as 
much as from the most determined of his opponents. Newcastle 
bates bifPr— TPWPSbend has taken offence at some imagined slight : 
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few of them can brook his airs of superiority and assumed omni- 
potence with his Sovereign. 

** The Tories, as a party, are daily attacking him with greater 
boldness. There is a powerful body of members of the House of 
Commons, amongst whom Wyndham, Pulteney, and Marchmont 
are antagonists at whose powerful voices he has long learned to 
tremble. There are men of great parts and influence in the House 
of Peers, who hold the name of the Minister in equal detestation. 

" A combined attack is about being made upon him — certainly 
the most formidable he has ever had to defend himself against : let 
this be followed up by the proposed movement on the part of your 
Royal Highness— and I, who only desire to be considered the most 
humble of your Royal Highness's well-wishers, will venture to state 
that the result will be the disgrace of an incompetent Minister^ and 
the elevation to his proper position in the eyes of the English people, 
of a Prince who has given so many assurances that he is born to 
secure their prosperity." 

*' That is just my way of thinking," replied the young man with 
admirable nonchalance, as he rose from his seat and began to adjust 
his riding-coat. " My father is not, in my opinion, likely to live 
9iuch longer. I should like prodigiously to know how much longer 
it is possible for him to live." 

^'That is not, I am afraid, a question capable of a ready solu- 
tion," observed his philosophic counsellor. ^^ Life is uncertain to 
us all ; but with the aged, dissolution must be a matter of daily 
expectation." 

" He breaks fast," pithily observed his hopeful son. 

*'The signs of decay in his Majesty's frame, it must be allowed, 
are becoming more and more conspicuous," said his equally hopeful 
counsellor. ^' Death, moreover, is our common obligation to Na- 
ture ^ and if the account has been long standing, we are the less 
likely to be allowed to defer the payment." - 

"When I succeed to the throne," added the eager Heir Appa- 
rent, as he drew on his gloves, "I shall bear in mind the exertions 
of my friends in my behalf." 

**Such ideas are worthy of your Royal Highness's generosity of 
mind. But," said his Lordship, with a marked air of self-denial, 
" if I may be allowed to speak of so humble an individual as myself, 
I must beg to assure your Royal Highness that office has no charms 
for me. I have foresworn ambition, to study virtue— 1 renounce 
politics in favour of philosophy." ^ 

Whether the amiable Teleroacbus put 'any faith in the profes- 
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ftions of his skilful Mentor does not appear. He almost immediately 
took bis leave, and mounting his horse, which was in waiting close 
at hand, he rode towards town with the full intention of losing no 
time in taking the bold slep which had been represented as so 
certain of advantage to him. 

**Now I have him!" exclaimed the student of virtue, with much 
bitterness of emphasis, as, left alone in his luxurious retirement, he 
paced its confined limits with uneasy strides. Walpole! the star 
which has been kept so long out of its sphere, now rapidly ap- 
proaches to hurl you from yours ! Though more than once balked 
of my revenge, I feel agreeably assured it is now within my grasp." 

Had the great Minister's younger son, who, notwithstanding he 
felt himself discarded from his father's house and heart, was tho- 
roughly devoted to his father's interests, been aware of this secret 
and well-devised plot to ruin him, it would have ofered the occasion 
he so much desired, to prove the depth of that attachment to his 
person that prompted all his thoughts and actions. But Horace was 
lamenting the forced estrangement he had no power to prevent,— 
except when his rebellious thoughts ventured into a direction even 
less likely to afford his troubled mind the consolation which he re- 
quired. But had he entertained a surmise of his father's danger, 
not a moment would he have suffered to elapse before he had sub- 
stituted action for reflection. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SUPPER-CLUB AT ^^ THE ABBIIRAL VERNON." 

There was a vast display of bustling preparation amongst the in- 
dividuals composing iAe establishment of ''The Admiral Vernon," 
a small public-house situated in one of the bye-streets of Soho. It 
was club night ; and the bustling little publican and his bustling 
little wife, assisted by a still more active waiter and maid-of-all- 
work, were employing their best exertions in seeing that the long 
table in the supper-room was properly laid—the uncushioned oak 
chairs set in their proper places — the floor properly sanded— the 
supper in a proper state of forwardness — the candles lit — the kettle 
boiUng— the pipes laid out — ^the spoons counted— and the plates 
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bot : in short, that every thing was exaptly where it sbould be, so 
that no fault could be found by any of the extremely difflculfcrtorber 
pleased persons whom, it was evident, the anxioiis li^ndlord mo- 
mentarily expected. 

No doubt, ^^ The Admiral Vernon" was to be honoured diat nigbl 
by a party of very fastidious ooiiftfM, who could enjoy /i the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul/' only when the md feast was • ^done 
to a turn," and the said flow was exactly of the right temperature, 
strength, and sweetness, Host probably they were a seleet circle 
of Epicureans, who met pgether to eqjoy, in the uQperemonioua 
freedom allowed at a tavern, a sociality too refined ^qd partipular- to 
be permitted in their own homes. Perhaps some such highly fe- 
spectable assemblage as have found immortality in the plea$ant pdgee 
of the Spectator, in which persons of birth and ftabion mingled, and 
found enjoyments which they prized quite as higjily §9 their mora 
luxurious successors prise the attractions of the Reform or the Coun 
servative Club. 

The landlord was in his beat bl^e cqat and wig-rthe lapdlady in 
her best chintz gown and apron-r-tbe waiter and mf^id^ofrallr^wQilc^ 
were sporting their cleanest face and hands, — in short the inrpatea 
of ^' The Admiral Vernon" were quite re^dy to receive their vepy 
particular company ; and as the hands of the great clock in the yppm 
indicated an immediate approach to the hpur of eight, they inrere 
all well aware their very particular company might be looked for 
every minute. 

'^ I think there 's nothing to find fault about," said the landlord, 
in a somewhat tremulous tone, to his wife, as betook a last careful 
scrutiny of the preparations of the supper-table — clearly impressed 
with the notion, that if there should be anything amiss, it was 
likely to go hard with him. 

The wife also gave her scrutiny. The result was perfectly sa- 
tisfactory. The waiter and maid-of-all-work, with the same 
nervous apprehension, gave theirs ; and a very heavy load seemed 
taken off their several minds when they had ascertained beyond a 
doubt all was exactly as it ought to be. 

'Uane," added the landlord, ^^go to the bar, to be in readiness 
to receive them. Jem," he called to the waiter, ^^ run to the fpont 
door, and see if any on 'em are coming. And Sally," he added, 
^^ you take care every thing 's dished as though you was doing it 
for a wager, so as they don't blow me up for being kept waiting." 

Each of the trio obeyed with alacrity the directions he or she t^ad 
received, and the master of the house busied himself a few mo* 
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ments in placing the chairs at what he thought the most correct 
distance from the table. The attention he paid to such minutias, 
shewed either how extremely carefu] he was to leave no room for 
dissatisfaction, or the strong impression there was on his mind of 
the difficulty there existed of pleasing the parties whose comfort he 
had been so anxiously endeavouring to secure. In the midst of 
his employment at the further end of the room, he thought he 
heard a noise. He felt assured some members of the Club had 
arrived. 

There was a little rustling in the passage, and he beard his wife^s 
voice crying ^' Oh fie now! " He couldn't mistake the sound that 
followed. But the man was something of a philosopher; he felt 
satisfied it was far better of two evils to choose the least-, he was 
well ^ware his customers could not be breaking his bead while 
they were kissing his wife. He listened, and bi^ard a familiar voicp 
that made him shake in his shoes. 

*' Adorable creature! I am infinitely delighted to find you 
alone. Allow me to say you are looking a million times more 
charming than ever. Ppsitively, my dear, such prodigious per- 
fections are quite thrown away upon that everlasting rascal. He is 
a low fellow, unworthy to touch your seraphic shoe-tie. Cursed 
low fellow, poz." 

* ' Pray, let me go. Goodness gracious ! " 

*' Indeed, my dear, you are buried, lost, cast away, in such a 
vulgar place as this. Those matchless beauties were born to grace 
a higher spear. Don't you think so, Duke? " 

" Of coorth, I do, Marquilh ! " was the lisping reply in another 
voice. 

" Incomparable charmer!" resumed the first voice, ip impas- 
sioned tones, *' exquisite epitome of your sex's perfections! Why 
will you tolerate that everlasting rascal ? He is too low a ftllow for 
the society of so divine a creature. Isn't he, Duke?" 

** Dethidedly, Marquith," was the ready response. 

If the trembling little publican was in the habit of looking at the 
bright side of things, like the gay-hearted Captain Conway, he 
ought to have derived very great consolation from the knowledge, 
that if his wife had admirers, they were worth boasting of. A 
Marquis and a Duke were surely high enough to satisfy the ambi- 
tion of any husband. His company might well be fastidious, if 
these were to be regarded as a sample of them. But he did not 
seem very much puffed up with this gratifying reflection. He 
was intently listening, with a face in which fear was struggling 
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with curiosity. No doubt he stood very much in awe of his noble 
customers. 

But whatever were his reflections, they were brought to a sudden 
conclusion, by the waiter entering the room as hurriedly as if he 
had been shot out of a cannon. He had been hurled forward at the 
imminent risk of dislocating his neck, and saved his own bones 
by nearly breaking those of his master, with whom he came in 
contact as the latler was approaching the door. 

'* So you were listening, were you, you everlasting rascal !" ex- 
claimed the voice of the person styled Marquis, rapidly following 
the waiter, accompanied by his ducal companion. 

Could it be possible? Yes, it was possible' The noble gallant, 
who had so stigmatized the poor publican as a ** low-born fellow," 
was in a suit of sky blue livery, turned up with crimson •, his com- 
panion, whom he had addressed as ''Duke," wore another, still 
more showy, of scarlet and gold. 

Neither the landlord nor bis waiter seemed in the least degree 
astonished at beholding such apparently distinguished personages 
come swaggering towards them, making the most of their flve-feet- 
eleven, with footmen's laced hats upon tbeir heads, and wearing a 
costume so derogatory. The reason for which soon appeared in 
the influx into the room of several men similarly clad. 

This diversion appeared to be the salvation of the poor waiter. 
He managed to slip out of the room while the new comers were 
paying their compliments to those who had preceded them. 

^'Marquis, your most obedient! Duke, I kiss your hand." 

'^ Ah, Sir William ! Ah, General! I protest I 'm monstrous glad 
to see you looking so well." 

" Positively we haven't met for an age : but then you know I 've 
been at Scarborough such a prodigious time." 

''And an immensity of good it 's done you. I vow to gad I 
should hardly have known you. The General 's quite another man, 
isn't he, Duke." 

" Yeth — quite another man, Marquith." 

" I protest now you flatter me. Marquis— you do indeed, Duke. 
Demme!" 

Such were the congratulations and recognitions that passed be- 
tween these personages ; and there was such an air of fashionable 
afiectation in their greetings, that a stranger might have looked on 
in doubt whether they held the exalted place in society they as- 
Bumed| or were only, as was really the case, so many impudent 
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lacqueys aping the manDers and assuming the names of their 
masters. 

More of the same fraternity arrived, who went through much the 
same style of greeting. Not the least amusing part of the scene 
was the curious way in which titles were appropriated. It was lu- 
dicrous enough to see a Duke in such parti-coloured vestments; but 
when another flaunting knight of the shoulder-knot was addressed 
by the reverend appellation of Bishop, the ridiculousness of the thing 
became still more apparent. 

During the last two or three minutes the trembling little landlord 
bad retained a respectCul position near the principal group in the 
room, as though wishing to gain the eye of the tall consequential 
personage yclept Marquis : but that great man was evidently not 
disposed to see his host, and more than once plainly turned his back 
upon him. Still the poor publican persevered, and with a trem- 
bling anxiety in his nervous fidgetty manner, that shewed he felt 
it to be a part of his duty. His pertinacity had the desired effect. 

"Well, fellow, what are you doing here?" inquired the great 
man, knitting his brows very angrily, and putting his thumbs with 
a consequential swagger into the arm-holes of his flowery vest. 

" If you please, a — a," stuttered the little man, in a great fright 
**I merely wished to know, a — a — whether your worship would 
wish to have supper served directly." 

*' You did, did you, you everlasting rascal?" fiercely demanded 
the other. "Damn your impudence; You 're a low fellow, iSir — 
cursed low fellow. Isn't he, Duke?" 

'* Exthremely low fellow indeed, Marquith," was that worthy's 
response. Other expressions equally uncomplimentary came pour- 
ing upon his devoted head, till the poor man began to fear that he 
was likely to be thrust out of his room much in the same expedi- 
tious style his subordinate had so lately been sent into it. The en- 
trance of two n)ore visitors appeared to call off attention from him. 
They were Oswald, who was hailed by every one present as " Sir 
Robert," and a younger companion who wore the same livery. 

" Gentlemen," he said, advancing into the room, " allow me to 
introduce a new member to the Club. This is my excellent young 
friend Mr. Fibbs, just returned from foreign parts, where he has 
bad the honour of filling the post of Gentleman's Gentleman to 
our young master Horace Walpole, Esq. M.P., with whom he still 
Remains." 

"I feel very proud of being made known to so many distin- 
guished persons," said a young man of a smart figure and good- 
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looking features, that evidently did not lack assurance, as he bowed 
very low to the company — ** Comment vous portez-vous? as we say 
in France." 

Most of Mr. Fibbs's new associates lost no time in paying their 
compliments and offering their felicitations, as if quite happy at 
making the acquaintatice of so accomplished A traveller. 
. ^' I vow to gad I am prodigious glad we possess amongst us a 
gentleman of your undoubted breeding," observed the sky-blue- 
and-crimson Marquis. 'Mt is not always that new members 
come before us enjoying your extensive accomplishments. I was 
in France once myself —went there on a toioer : prodigious nice 
place^ isn't it, Duke? " 

^' Montbrouth nithe plathe, Marquith," was the ready reply. 

^* Gentlemen, you do me honour," answered the travelled valet : 
^' I hope to be allowed the satisfaction of paying my footing by a 
bowl of punchy and beg to assure you that the proposal is quite 
con amore^ as we say in Italy." 

This generous resolution at once made Mr. Fibbs extremely po- 
pular with the members of the Club. 

Whilst they are putting their cocked hats on the row of pegs 
along the wall, and taking their places at the table, agreeably to the 
intimation that was given them that supper was being served, we 
will just beg permission to state, as the reader now, however, 
may surmise, that the grand company whom the trembling little 
landlord had anticipated with so much anxiety, as though they 
were most fastidious aristocrats under the sun, consisted of an as- 
sociation of upper footmen, buders, and valets, who were in the 
habit of meeting together once a month, at an obscure public house 
(kept by a tnan sufficiently humble in spirit to endure their inso- 
lence)^ to wash down a hearty meal off their favourite joint, with 
copious draughts of their several favourite potations. 

This favourite joint was invariably '^ a leg of mutton and trim- 
mings;" indeed, so popular was it with them, that when, in con- 
sequence of a considerable increase in the members^ something 
more was required to satisfy all their appetites, it was put to the 
vote whether another joint should be added, and it was finally re- 
solved unanimously, ^' that they would have two legs, of mutton 
and two trimmings." 

The 'supper table, surrounded as it was by so many showy 
liveries, presented a singular if not an agreeable effect to the eye.* 
There were other features in it that seemed to demand observation. 
At the bead of the long table sat Oswald ; and in justice to him it 
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must be allowed that his bearing was that of a chairman^ quite 
aware of bis own consequence, and quite determined to maintaih 
it. He was a man adTaneing into years ; but his florid complexion, 
and cleat, shrewd grey eye, gave a freshness td bis features, that 
made many a good judge of age rank bim twenty years younger 
than be wds ; then his plun^p face, surmounted by a capadous wig, 
gave an air of tranquil dignity to his appearance that w^U became 
his seat of <^ce. 

The Chairman had near him the well-fed and corisequential ser- 
vitors of the Duke of Newdastle, Lord Townshend^ General Chur- 
chill, the Marquis of Rockingham, the Bishop of London, and 
several other supporters of Government^ iticluding the travelled 
valet of Horace Walpole, who, though a new member, had, thanks 
to his own impudebce, become as much kt home amongst them as 
the Chairman himself. 

At the other end of the table sat a tall^ formal, half-sly $ half- 
sarcastic-looking Scotchman, known as Sandie M'Foxie, the confl- 
dentiai servant of Mr. Pulteney, between whom and Oswald there 
was always a good deal of skirmishing going on, proceeding, of 
course, from thq very opposite politics they advocated, as repre- 
BeDtatives of their respective masters, the two great political chiefs 
ef the Whigs and the Tories. He was supported on one side by 
the French valet of Lord Bolingbroke, and on the other by the 
English footaiati of Sir William Wyndhatn; Ndxt to the latter was 
a little sleek smirking bellow, who acted as major-domo io Lady 
Archibald HamiUon. The liveries of other leaders of the Tories 
might have been seen at this etid of the table; In shorty it was very 
dear that thi^re were two parties in ** The Upper Servants' Supper 
Club,'' and that they ranged themselves under their respective 
leaders—the Walpole party being at top, the Pulteney party remaiii- 
ing at the bottohi of the table. 

The me^l commetlced ^¥ith great spirit, by a simultaneous attack 
on the two steaming joints; the little landlord waiting jobse- 
qoiously at the side ef the Chairman, but with- a nervous alacrity 
offering his serviees wherever they wete required j and the rest of 
his establishment, excepting his pretty little lArife, who remained in 
liie bar to serve oat the liquors, were actively ettiployed in satis- 
fying the multitudinous demands that w<3re made upon them . Amid 
the elatter of the horn-hhndled knives and forks^ and the rattling 
of. the white plates, a medley of voices came from all parts of the 
table, making as rude a chorus as can well be conceived. 

*' Now, you everlasting rascal, am I to be kept waiting all night .^ 
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I VOW to gad I never saw so slow an animal in all my bom days. 
Did you, Duke ?" 

" He Uh very thlow, thertainly, Marquith." 

*' Hark ye, fellow," continued the lisper ^in a higher key, " be 
thure you bring me the Pope'th eye and kitth of caper tbauth. I'm 
very fond of the Pope'th eye with lotth of caper thauth," added he 
in a confidential tone to his next neighbour. 

**I don't object to caper sauce, 'cause I never heard nothing 
against its being orthodox," exclaimed the representative of the 
Bishop of London — a tallow-faced cockney, in a very stiff neck- 
cloth. " But no Pope's eye for me : I hales everything Papistical." 

'^ A little more o' them mashed turnips, Marquis, and a carrot or 
two; I don't care about 'taters, they 're so devilish low." 

" That Sir William 's the greediest hog I ever came near," 
remarked the Marquis in an under tone, as he was serving the vege- 
tables, ^* he wants to have all the turnips to himself. Monstrous 
vulgar, isn't it, Duke?" 

*' I'm dithgulhted, Marquith!" replied his friend, too intent on 
paying his devotions to bis favourite tit-bit, that had been just 
placed before him, to be more communicative. 

^^ Excellent bit of mutton, this," remarked the Chairman, actively 
cutting away, his face moist with the steam and his own exertions, 
" let me recommend you a slice." 

'^ Thank you, I will take a little of the gigot, as we say in 
France,'* replied his young acquaintance. 

^M 'm just thinking this is as bonny a joint as a hungry man 
need partake of," said the representative of the great Tory party; 
and he added, with a sly glance at some of his friends, "^^ the 
mutton 's a wee bit too well flavoured to have been fattened on a 
Whig pasture." 

At this jest the servants of Lord Bolingbroke and Lady Hamilton 
exchanged significant glances; whilst Sir William Wyndham's 
footman burst into a horse-laugh. 

Much in this way the meal proceeded to its conclusion ; the 
master and his attendants having anything but a sinecure in sup- 
plying the wants and wishes of their insolent customers. They 
darted backwards and forwards with inconceivable agility, as each 
sharp summons reached their ears : now for more meat— more 
beer — more vegetables , more bread— till, to their evident relief, 
there was no more of either to be had. 

Oswald, who always had his eyes and ears open, whilst de- 
scribing to the travelled valet of his master's son the characters of 
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the different persons at the table with him, noticed how frequently 
the leading inembers of the opposite party laid their powdered 
heads together over their plates, and seemed absorbed in com- 
munications of the deepest interest. 

'^ I suspect there 's something in the wind," he observed to his 
fellow-servant, as the cloth was being cleared, ^' there 's a deal 
more than ordinary in the cunning look of that cursed Scotchman. 
That Frenchman, too, 's a deep fellow, and looks uncommon like 
a Jesuit ; and then there 's that smirking thief of my Lady Archibald, 
and Wyndham's vulgar scoundrel. I know by their grimaces they 
are engaged in a plot against us. Now, Fibbs, mind what I say. 
You presently go and seat yourself at t'other end of the table, as 
though you wanted to talk with old Kickshaw respecting your visit 
to France. Say all you can against us. Do you take? — and if you 
can^pick up anything, let me know." 

" I understand perfectly, jiu revoir, as we say in France," 
replied his companion ; and the next minute he was seated by the 
side of the Frenchman, who, having been cordially hailed in his 
own tongue, made way for him with pleased alacrity. Nor was 
Mr. Fibbs ill-received by the party he now joined ; this perhaps he 
owed partly to his being a new comer, partly to the handsome 
manner in which he had offered to pay his footing. 

The legs of mutton and trimmings having been disposed of, pre- 
parations were now made for the after-meal enjoyments, which 
consisted of drinking and smoking. Every member was provided 
with a pipe and a sufficiency of tobacco, and he proceeded to call 
for whatever liquor he preferred, or could afford to pay for. 

The landlord and his assistants were again obliged to exhibit an 
unnatural degree of vigilance in endeavouring to attend to every 
body at once. The' variety of the different orders they received, 
was much more amusing th^in the sharp and imperative tones in 
which they were given. After the new Member's bowl of punch 
had disappeared, the more aristocratic portion of the Club called 
for wine — many demanded gin-and-water— others called for usque- 
baugh \ and the rest patronized such indescribable mixtures as 
flip, dog's-nose, lamb's-wool, huft^ap, three-threads, and purl. 

'* Now, you everlasting rascal, attend to me," cried his wife's 
admirer to the trembling little publican—^' a bottle of Madeira. 
Duke, will you join? " 

** Of coorth, Marquith." 

" Then be sure it is the best in your cellar. We don't mind 

the expense— Do we^ Duke?" 

11 
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" D the expenth, Marquith." 

•• Corpo di Bacco! as we say in Italy," cried the new Member, 
^^ My friend Monsieur Quelquechose and myself will drink to each 
other's better acquaintance in a bottle of claret/' 

^^ Oni, mon ami^ I shall be mosh glad." 

'* What 'bacco was that you were speaking of?" inquired the 
untraTelled representative of Sir William Wyndham. 

^^Hignorant hass! " exclaimed the Bishop of London in an under 
tone^ expressiTe of immense contempt. 

"Now, gentlemen!" cried the Chairman, when he had ascer- 
tained that all the members had been provided with what they re-* 
quired, "seeing as how your pipes are lighted and your glasses 
filled, 1 must beg to propose our usual toast — High wages and easy 
places ! '' 

This toast was drunk vnth the most lively demonstrations of ap- 
plause. It was easy to see that every one approved of it. 

" And now, gentlemen," added the Vice firom the other end of 
Ibe table, " the toast ye have just drunk is verra proper and neces* 
aary for us all to uphold. I '11 no say a word against it. But I 've 
got a bit of a sentiment whilk I 'm certain sure ye 11 think quite as 
gode. I '11 e'en declare it at once. 'May gude masters, who look 
after nothing, find gude servants, willing to put their hands to any- 
Aing.' " 

The sentiment, with its occult meaning, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, was quite as well received as the toast. 

A few more toasts and sentiments of a similar description fol- 
lowed, and then, as was usual, the conversation began gradually to 
assume a political character. The shrewd old servitor of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole immediately took a leading part in it, and was of 
course opposed by the crafty-looking attendant on Mr. Palteney. 
The chief supporters of each^ occasionally took a share in the 
argument; but, with the exception of a few interruptions, it ap- 
peared to be atrial of strength between the two rivals at the supper 

laUe. 

In the course of the ailment, the Walpole party were rather 
roughly handled by the Kveried orator of the Pnlteneys; and in re- 
turn the Ptilteney party got quite as sharply dealt with by the li- 
veried orator of the Minister. The Scotchman was most severe on 
the foreign policy of Ministers, abused their proceedings respecting 
Poland, denounced their policy in Italy, and was particularly indig- 
nant on the subject of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

The worthy Oswald was not abashed by so many powerful excep- 
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titM^ and defended the Government measures with prodigious 
spirit^identifying himself with the great Minister in the most 
amusing manner, by always using the pronoun we in allusion to 
the acts of the Goyernment— which by the way was also the 
practice of his opponent, when mentioning the acts of the Oppo^ 
atcion. 

*Mn short," said the representative of the Tory leader, after a 
long and severe philippic, ^Mt 's as plain as the nose on your face, 
that your folly and misgovernment are sending the country to the 
Asvil." 

^'That's the fact," added his neighbour, the liveried Sir Wil- 
liaoi Wyndham. ** The Whigs have done nothing but mischief. 
^^e are the only people capable of setting things to rights/' 

*M have my doubts on that head," replied the Chairman, '^how* 
e^ef » I 'm for Protestant ascendancy and the union of Church and 
State." 

'* We must be sure to support the Church," cried, with a hearty 
a«cration, the Btiff*necked Bishop of London. ^* 1 halways stands 
by my own horder«" 

^^ A prodigious good resolution/' observed the Marquis. ^' We, 
aa belongs to the State, ought to support the State : what do you 
aayi Dake? " 

'^fielliidedly, Marquith," replied his friend^ momentarily taking 
his pipe from his month • 

*^ I don't despair," rejoined Mr. Pulteney's servant. ' ^ If 1 'm not 
tarra moob mistaken , there '11 be a wonderful change in things 
lotig^ before certain persons are prepared for it. If these worth- 
liii Whigs don't get out of our way, we shall be under the neces- 
sity of kicking them out." 

The dependents of Lord Bolingbroke and Lady Archibald 
Hamilton again exchanged very significant glances. 

*' We are not at all afraid of that," replied Mr. Oswald, with a 
vast expression of cool Contcitlpt^ ^* we despise the wretched tools 
of a paltry faction too much to fear them." 

'' Ye 're too gud€i, by half/' angrily retorted Mr. M'Foxie ; "but 
I 'm thinking its just better to be tools than rogues." 

^^ Rogues! " shouted the Chairman angrily, rising from his seat, 
^* ia that intended for this end of the table? " 

^* Rogues ! " echoed the Marquis's state footman with becoming 
dignity, " 1 vow to gad we '11 not stand that; will we, Duke?" 

^'Thertainly not, Marquith! " replied his friend, with the same 
feeling of virtuous indignation very strongly impressed in hia 
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countenance, '' it 'th motht inthulting. He ought to be made to 
know, pertbonth of dithtincthon mutht not be inthulted with ioa- 
punity." 

^'Rogues! "repeated Oswald, his broad Tace in a blaze of anger, 
*'I 'd have you to know who you 're a-speaking to." 

^' He 's a haggrawating hinfidel, not worth our notice," observed 
the prelate in livery, looking in the direction of the offender as if 
he had just swallowed something extremely disagreeable. 

The Chairman was iiot in a humour to put up with, such an 
affront. His good-natured physiognomy was turned to fiery in- 
dignation at hearing a phrase, which, though addressed to him, 
he knew to be applied to his master ; and he retorted in language 
equally offensive. His rival replied in words still more objection- 
able, and the whole room then began to resound with the war of 
words. The Tories abused the Whigs like pickpockets, and the 
Whigs retorted on the Tories with a Billingsgate equally com- 
prehensive. 

The political partizans seemed every moment getting more and 
more excited — execrations and threats were exchanged, like long 
shots in a fight at sea. Every man at last jumped to his feet— a 
pitched battle seemed inevitable, when suddenly the waiter rushed 
into the room, bawling with the full fprce of his lungs, and a pro- 
digious aspirate on the second and last word, that ^^the Opera 
was over." 

In an instant all tried to seize their hats and hasten to the par- 
riages waiting in the Haymarket, or to the homes of their masters 
—in whichever quarter their services were likely to be required 
—with a degree of anxiety that made them quite oblivious of their 
recent dispute. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS VALET. 

The valet of a gentleman of fortune, a hundred years ago, was 
in many respects a different kind of animal to the fashionable valet 
of the present day. He was a most useful personage — he could 
do every thing — and, what was of equal importance, he could say 
every thing, required of him. He was possessed of an in- 
exhaustible fund of good humour — an unfailing impudence— a 
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happy invention : was not less full of vanity than of mendacity — 
was devoted to his master — was employed as the ambassador in 
his amours — the counsel in his difficulties*— and the prime minister 
in all his little matters of finance. He was also the most amusing 
of gossips; for it appeared to be a part of his duties to getac^ 
quainted with every thing and every body, for the express purpose, 
as it seemed, of entertaining his employer whilst engaged in the 
tedious arrangements of the toilet. 

The stage has pretty frequently introduced us to individuals of 
this genus domestic ; but we are more familiar with foreign than 
with native specimens. Nevertheless, the English valet, as he 
flourished about the middle of the last century, was a character 
worthy the acquaintance of the readers of the present \ therefore, 
we shall make no apology for preserving a full-length of him in these 
pages in the person of Mr. Fibbs, the confidential and favourite at«* 
tendant on our hero. 

Fibbs and his master, though both in their youth, might call 
themselves old acquaintances ; they had first become known to 
each other at Eton. The former was the grandson of the dame in 
whose house young Walpole lived; and bis good looks, general 
cleverness, and cheerful disposition made him a favourite with 
many of the elder youths, who often employed him in confidential 
embassies, which the boys of the school could not undertake. 

Walpole tried his fidelity ftiore than once, and the result was so 
satisfactory to each that it created a mutual regard. When the 
Minister's son went to Cambridge, be contrived to get his humble 
acquaintance employment at his College, where his education pro- 
ceeded rapidly ; and when he went abroad, he took Fibbs with him 
as his personal servant. During his travels, the latter contrived 
to finish his education as a valet quite as successfully as his master 
completed that of a gentleman. • 

It must be allowed that the young man followed the usual practice 
of favourite servants, by taking a few liberties with his roaster; but 
then he never failed to treat him with the utmost respect before a 
third party. No indulgence ever induced the grandson of Dame 
Fibbs to behave to his master with an undue degree of familiarity. 
And there was another curious feature in the odd amalgamation of 
virtues and vices that made up his character. If it appeared neces 
sary, he would beg for him, fight for him, lie for him, or steal for 
him, to any extent ; but to his master he had no deception, and was 
a mirade of servile honesty. 

Fibbs had not the objections his master entertained to seeking 
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new quarters. He might have felt some little regret at leaving the 
Minister's splendid edifice in Downing Street ; but when he found 
the new house so spacious — observed it to be so handsomely 
furnished — and learned that it was to be bis young master's resi-- 
dence, be was perfectly reconciled to the change. The honours of 
his master be regarded as in some part big own ; and he rose in his 
own estimation to a marvellous height, when he reflected that he 
held the honourable and responsible office of valet to a Member of 
Parliament, having a floe house in Arlington Street, and who was, 
moreover, the son of the Prime Minister. 

He drew a remarkably logioiil deduction-^possibly the result of 
his Cambridge education-^that, supposing Sir Robert Walpole to 
be the greatest great man in England, it followed that, in th^ eye of 
the world, his master was the greatest great man's son in England; 
argfo, it could not be otherwise than that an individual so oobQ- 
dentiaily employed by the latter as himself, should be entitled to 
the distinction of being the greatest valet of the greatest great man's 
son in the same great empire. 

It is impossible to imagine a young mm in bis position better 
satisfied with it than was the Eton Dame's grandpon ; and when be 
entered the dressing room of bi^ master, the morqi»g after his in- 
troduction to ''The Upper SepvftPts' Supper Club," (aa faithfully 
related in our last chapter), in alight sleeved vest, bearing on his 
arm bis master's ooat carefully brushed and folded, a silver mug of 
bot water in his hand, a lather boi(, case of razors, strop, and dsan 
napkin, his lively countenance es^preased as much, seeret satis- 
faction as it was possible to h^y^ concentrated in so moderate a 
compass. 

In this respect he wsa a striking contrast to bis master, who, as 
be sat in bis dresaiog gown, evidently waitipg his servant's ap^ 
proach, looked as discontented aq^ uncomfortable aa a young 
gentleman of more than ordinary sensibility could be, who wanted 
sympathy in the one object on which be bad plaoed all his affec- 
tion, and-r-a matter equally important iq his peroonal appearance 
— wanted shaving. 

Very few valets, now-a-daya, condescend to exercise the ao- 
complishments of a barbery perhaps that is the reason why Ihsy 
have so completely lost their identity with the Leporelloa, Figaros, 
and other popular representatives of their peculiar class. In these 
enlightened days gentlemen keep to themselves the enjoyment of 
the razor. 

It may be said that thtey have not much to do ) for what with the 
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encroachments of whiskers, beard, mustachios, and imperial, the 
lathering and scraping have been reduced to a very moderate limit. 
But in the barefaced days of George II. the natural domain of shav- 
ing spread over the entire facial surface, wherever a bristle could 
be cultivated ; and not unfrequently included the whole of the h^ad. 
Now the same crop is carefully planted out, after continued top- 
dressings of those powerful guanos, Macassar Oil and Bear's Grease : 
— then, the whole was kept in stubble. 

Shaving, therefore, was an operation demanding no slight degree 
of manual dexterity, and took up a great deal of time. This period, 
which would otherwise have been insufferably tedious, the operator 
contrived should pass by as pleasantly as possible, by calling in 
aid the resources of gossip, scandal, and entertaining anecdotes, 
which were as much at the valfet's disposal as his soap-suds, 

^'A fine morning this, your Honour," exclaimed Fibbs, as be 
proceeded to place a napkin round bis master's throat, ^^ prodigious 
fine morning. Almost as fine as we had aft Rome. bella Italia ! 
as we say in Italy. That is the country for fine weather. For my 
part, I cannot imagine why everybody does not desire to live there. 
Nevertheless, I am well aware that there are prejudices. The 
Laplander prefers his cheerless snows to the sunniest climes. De 
gtuiibus nan est ditptUandum^ as we said at Eton* 

*^ I must acknowledge I'm all for sunshine," be continued, as be 
briskly manufactured the lather, ^Mt puts a man in good spirits, 
your Honour. 1 don't think there would be any suicides, if the 
sun could be made to shine all the year round. And there would 
be a great deal more happiness in the world, depend on 't. The 
men would be too comfortable to think of quarrelling with each 
other. I say nothing of the women, for your Honour knows^— 
^ Ihe greater includes the less,' as we said at Cambridge, 

^^ It 's a thousand pities,. every country hasn't a sun of its own," 
be added, as he half smothered his young mastor^s nose, mouth, 
fttid ears under an accumulation of soap-suds', briskly distributing 
it equally over the £aee with the brush, with the nenehalance pf 
an artist laying his colours on the canvass; ^^ it would be an ar- 
rangement, a great deal more satisfactory, your Honour, depend 
on 't, and make vast changes over the whole civilized globe, 
The foggiest Hollander would become as sprightly as a Gascon, 
and the miserablest native of Greenland would oullaugh the 
merriest Savoyard that ever danced to a cracked flageolet. 
Fiat too?, as we said at £ton, and then nobody need have the 
vapours. We should see the world in its brightest aspect; 
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and its improved appearance would vastly improve our spirits." 

Possibly his young master tiiigbt have made some observations 
on this original conception of his servant for making all mankind 
happy, but he knew his mouth to be too well fortified with a breast- 
work of lather, to risk opening his lips. And now the bright razor 
flashed before his eyes, with a preliminary strop on the operator's 
palm ; and he was one of those wise men who would refrain from 
entering into an argument with an opponent flourishing a deadly 
weapon within an inch of his throat. 

'^ I 'm sorry to see your Honour so dull/' continued his volatile 
attendant, as he proceeded to remove the lather he had just laid on 
80 artistically; " I remember when we were at Rome, you were 
regarded as the most cheerful Englishman in the dominions of his 
Holiness. But then there was a lady in the case, and j4mor vincii 
omnia^ as we said at Eton. She was very beautiful, and very — 

" By your leave, I must have your Honour's nose a little higher," 
suddenly observed the operator, as he elevated that useful member 
with his finger and thumb, so as to allow the upper lip the full 
benefit of the sharp blade passing so dexterously over it. ^' Yes, 
I must acknowledge she was what I call a great beauty, your 
Honour. La belle des belles^ as we say in France. But 1 never 
could make out exactly, your Honour, what parted you. I remem- 
ber well enough bcF saying to me once, when I took a billet from 
you to the Palazza What-d'ye-call'em, in which she lived, ' Signbr 
Fibbs,' says she, ' I have a great regard for your Master.' ' He's 
dying for you, my Lady,' says I, quite plump-, for I invariably look 
on such small acknowledgments on the part of her sex as ^LpetUio 
principii^ as we said at Cambridge, anjd allow the poor creature the 
full benefit of it. ' Signer Fibbs,' says she — 

^^ Your Honour's chin « little lower— that's it," said the gossip, 
interrupting his reminiscences fpr the purpose of securing a proper 
completion of his task. " ' Signer Fibbs,' says she, ' tell your 
master, from me, that I am perfectly sensible of his delicacy' — 
those were the very words, your Honour — ' perfectly sensible of his 
delicacy, but that an impassable gulf yawns between us, and there- 
fore it is impossible that we can be anything to each other.' 

^^ I was a little transmogrified at this, your Honour, you may be 
sure, knowing every thing respecting you both so well as I did ; but 
then i was quite as well aware that woman is an animal sui generis^ 
as we said at Cambridge, and therefore pretended to take what 1 
had heard as a matter of course. 1 won't say I didn't call to mind 
at the time a certain rosy-cheeked little girl at Frogmore, who cried 
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her apron wringing wet when your^ Honour left Eton ; and yet, 
confound the jade, a month afterwards married the miller's club- 
footed son atDatchet. L'homme propose el Dieu dispose^ as we say 
in France : but when the man don't propose, 'tis the girl disposes 
of herself; and, as if she fancied that the devil took the hindmost 
of ber sex in the race for matrimony, it is generally in the most 
hasty and reckless manner possible." 

'^ I think, Mr. Fibbs, you are giving that restless tongue of yoiirs 
a great deal too much license," observed his master, as soon as he 
found he might venture to rcmonsti:9te — which opportunity he had 
been rather impatiently waiting for some minutes — '^ how often 
am I to tell you never to allude to what transpired at Rome ! . •" 
Here the young Member gave a profound sigh. 

** No oflfence, your Honour," replied his attendant, de|>recatingly 
— who was perfectly aware there was a mystery in this attachmetit 
of his young master, and would have given half his wages to find 
it out ; ^^ sorry 1 alluded to the subject, your Honour-, but cannot 
help being concerned that the affair should have ended so unsatis- 
factorily. But, Che^arasara^ as we said in Italy. 

^^ What would you please to wear?" he added, having completed 
his operations on his young master's head and face. ^^ Which 
suit would your Honour like to appear in to-day ?" 

The necessary directions were given, and the process of dress- 
ing began. Like most young men of family of his day, Horace 
IValpole paid particular attention to his person, and his apparel 
was always of the most fashionable make. His valet seconded 
his wishes with great attention and assiduity, but it seemed a 
natural arrangement of the machine, for the tongue to keep pace 
with the movement of the hands. He perceived his young master 
to be in rather low spirits, and sought to amuse him by a relation 
of all he had seen and heard the previous night. The ridiculous 
features of the ^^ The Upper Servants' Supper Club" lost nothing in 
such hands ; and the listener's thoughtful rather than sorrowful 
countenance brightened more than once, as he felt the humour of 
the scene. His smile, however, presently,changed to an expres- 
sion of the most intense interest, as the narrator began to unfold 
the suspicions that had been entertained by the sagacious chair- 
man, of there being some plot hatching amongst the Pulteney 
party. 

^'According to orders," continued the communicative valet, 
*' I seated myself between a couple of as sly foxes as ever robbed 
henroost — arcadei ambo, as we said at Eton. I put forth all my 
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powers of pleasing, together with certain aocomplishments lesg 
worthy of credit, which though have often done good service. I 
considered, that to argue from false premises to just conclusions, 
and to employ the mppressio i?m, as we said at Cambridge, was 
excusable with such opponents." 

^^Did you hear anything to satisfy you that my father had aaght 
to fear from the intrigues of his enemies?" inquired the Minister's 
son, with considerable earnestness. 

'M heard nothing but hints," replied his attendant; '* but they 
were pregnant with meaning : and I could see from the good un- 
derstanding that existed between the Scotchman and his French 
friend, and the servants of Sir William Wyndham and Lady 
Archibald Hamilton, that tbey were aware of something that was 
vastly agreeable to themselves and their employers, and must be 
equally to the prejudice of Sir Robert and his friends." 

^^ I doubt it was worth troubling yourself about," said his young 
master, as if disappointed at learning so little. *^ It is probable 
enough such persons would pretend to know what it was impos- 
sible would come under their observation, if Lady Archibald did 
enter into a plot with my Lord Bolingbroke and the Pnlteney 
party, it is monstrous al)surd to imagine tbey would let their ser- 
vants into their confidence,' when secrecy was of the first importance 
to them.'* 

'•That is all very true, your Honour,'* observed the other. 
*^But be assured, that as long as servants have ears> and doors 
have key-holes, a secret known to the master of the house is sure 
very soon to travel to his domestics. ExpeHmHa doeet^ as we said 
at Eton." 

*^ Surely yon don't mean to say you have listened at key-holes !" 
exclaimed his young master. 

** Not to learn your Honour's secrets, certainly," replied his 
companion; ^' but to learn those of others in which you were 
interested. Every animal has some peculiar faculty on which It 
relies on an emergency. The feeble hare finds safety la her 
swiftness of foot — the courageous cock defends himself with his 
spurs — the gentle partridge, when put in peril by the sportsman, 
trusts to her speed of wing^-and the harmless duck avoids her fbes 
by her skill in diving : the domestic servant, in his emergency, 
trusts to his ears ; and whenever there is a tolerable conductor 
of sound, either in the way of thin partitions, opened windows, or 
key-holed doors, your Honour may be sure he will quickly find 
the use of it. 
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*• I don't mean altogether to defend the practice, your Honour, 
he continued^ ^^ but it is natural we should desire to live and learn, 
and we must learn according to the means for acquiring information 
at our disposal. A key-hole is an indirect channel of communica- 
tion, certainly, your Honour, and perhaps should be regarded tks 
an unlawful one : but Necessitas non habet leges^ as we said at 
Cambridge." 

^* You have learnt no little'sophistry amongst the knowledge yon 
acquired at Cambridge,'" observed Horace Walpole, in some degree 
amused at his companion's justification of an unwarrantable habit. 
The smile, however, was but transient : the reference that had so 
recently been made in his presence to an attachment he had en- 
tered into nearly twelve months before, had excited many associa- 
tions of more than ordinary interest. He sighed again — a pretty 
Bare sign that his feelings bad been touched. 

*' Hake your mind easy, your Honour, as regards this apparent 
plot amongst your respected ftither's enemies," observed his valet, 
believing his young master's solicitude had been excited in that 
direction. "I verily believe I should have got to the bottom of 
it last night, if it had pot been for the skirmish that so suddenly 
sprang up at the table. But if there's a secret, depend on it I '11 
know the rights of it before twenty-four hours are over my head ; 
and as I accepted the cordial invitations to visit them, given by 
my liveried friends, at Mr. Pulteney's — Sir William Wyndham's — 
my Lady Archibald Hamilton's— and my Lord Bolingbroke's, 
depend on it, your Honour, if there is anything to be discovered, 
I am In the right road to find it out. Restez tranquitle, as we say 
in France." 

By this time the young Member for Gallington had completed 
his toilet. His appearance showed at a glance the attention that 
had been bestowed upon it; and when he took his last scrutiny in 
the glass, he felt perfectly satisfied that everything, ttom the set of 
his wig to the fold of his shoe-tie, was perfectly unexceptionable. 
He gave some order to his attendant of an unimportant character, 
and some directions respecting visitors. But he spoke listlessly, 
as if his attention was in another direction. At last, as he was 
about to leave the room, he suddenly turned to his companion, and 
said, ** By the bye, Fibbs, should you by any chance hear, in the 
course of your peregrinations, any news of importance, menacing 
Sir Robert — anything, I mean, that can be relied on— I trust you 
will lose no time in communicating with me. No matter where 
I am, or how I am engaged, I shall expect you to find your way (o 
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me, and without allowing any unnecessary time to elapse, to put 
me in possession of whatever you may have ascertained." 

"And DOW," said the Minister's younger son to himself, after be 
bad heard out his servant's assurances of doing whatever he desired, 
and was making his way to enter the chair that was waiting for 
him in the hall, " now for Lady Archibald. If she is the woman I 
have every reason to believe her to be, I do not despair of being 
^ble to make her useful. Should there be aught to fear in these 
rumours of coalition against Sir Robert, I most earnestly hope I 
may be enabled to see the danger. I hope still more earnestly I 
may have the good fortune to guard him from it. 

" Ah, Arabella!*' he exclaimed with more fervour, "deeply as 
my spirit has been moved by thy exquisite beauty, I feel.l could 
renounce thee, and all thy adji^irable gifts, to gain the proud 
distinction of being of service to so noble a parent." 



CHAPTER VIIL 



ARABELLA FALKLAND. 



We think it now high time to introduce one of the dramatis 
personcB of this story, of whose existence, although we may have 
given some slight indications, we have said much too little to 
satisfy even the most gentle of readers. A tale without a heroine 
stands much in the same position ks a conservatory without a 
flower; and although these volumes assume a more historical 
character than can be said to belong to the mere novel, we are 
conscious that we shall be quite as much expected to fulfil the 
demands of fiction, as if we bad as little to do with truth as that 
stupendous romancer M. Thiers. 

Therfe could only be one reason for our deferring so long the 
introduction of the young lady who is to play the important rdle in 
this drama of the last century — and this reason is, the want of any 
necessity for her appearance. Solomon said that there was a time 
for everything — and we are perfectly convinced he was right. 
There is a time for prize oxen and a time for white-bait — ^ time 
for the Horticukural Gardens, and a time for the ballet at the Opera 
House— a time for pptrid bones, and a time for Perigord pies-^a 
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time for Archaeological gossip, and a time for Tractarian foolery — 
a lime for Stars and Garters, and a time for stripes and rags— in 
short, a time for God> and a time for the devil.— There must be, of 
course, a time four our heroine. 

We have not delayed her entrance upon the scene from a misgiv- 
ing of her being able to play her part with effect. We beg to state 
that there is no rqom for doubt in such a case. The one pure and 
perfept chrysolite mentioned by the poet was not more admirable 
than was the nature of Arabella Falkland. To a tall commanding 
figure— a figure combining the majesty of a Juno with the spiritual 
grace of the more youthful Psyche — there were added features im- 
pressed with a spirit of such exquisite loveliness, that it seemed to 
the love-sick youth who ventured within the influence of her attrac- 
tions, an impossibility to gaze into those soft, subduing eyes, with- 
out his whole being becoming thrilled with a new sense — a sen$e 
of the beautiful, so ecstatic, so profound, that it became from that 
time forth an epoch in his existence— a sort of new style in his 
calendar, by which he might date his sensations. 

But these charms were physical only ; for though her fine intel- 
ligence made itself visible in her beauty as in a mirror, the graces 
of her person were but the natural dower granted to the daughters 
of Eve in fee simple to the end of time, for their maintenance, 
security and honour. Her mind was a Pandora's box, full, not of 
evil gifts, but of good, with nobleness at the top, and wisdom at 
the bottom, modesty in a quiet corner, and virtue everywhere. 

At the period when she first made the. acquaintance pf Horace 
Walpole, she was living in Rome, with her. father, Viscount Falk- 
land, a nobleman of ancient family and of the Catholic faith, and 
an expatriated Jacobite, known to be in the service of the Pretender. 
She was young — just entering upon the quick sensibilities and 
proud resolves of womanboocil — yet bearing upon her unsullied 
heart all those pure and holy feelings which, from childhood to 
adolescence, had grown and .flourished around her generous nature, 
like the rich wild flowers of some ever-sunny clime upon a virgin 
soil. 

Lord Falkland was in heart and soul a patrician — ^a man of^ome- 
what haughty spirit-^inflnitely proud of his unsullied blood, yet 
equally proud of his incomparable daughter. His change of for- 
tune, consequent upon his adherence to the Stuarts in their misfor- 
ones, had only made him more proud, more gloomy, more an 
ascetic, than he had been when possessed of the extensive reve- 
nues of Falkland Court. There were two or three powerful im- 
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pulses at work in that busy brain, which swayed and directed all 
its energies. First came his love for his daughter— the last of an 
iUustrious line, who seemed to inherit, with all the beauty for 
which so many of her female ancestors had been famous — as wit- 
ness the immortal labours of Holbein, Vandyke, Lely, and Kneller 
— all the worth and talent which had distinguished the most 
famous of those churchmen, generals^ and statesmen, whose eSL* 
gies^ from the same eminent hands, also assisted in adorning the 
great picture-gallery in their abandoned home. 

Next to his passionate love for the only being beside himself who 
bore bis name, was his affection for his sovereign. Loyalty bad 
been a characteristic of his house for -many generations* It had 
dyed many a well contested field with crimson in the troublous 
times of the First Charles— it was as ready to yield the same evi-« 
dence of its sincerity in the equally hapless time of his unfortunate 
descendants. The son of James II. knew his value, regarded bira 
with equal admiration and esteem, and gave him a post in bis 
little court, which, though barren of pecuniary advantage, the loyal 
exile would not have exchanged for the greatest distinction in the 
most gorgeous court i,n Christendom. 

The third and last of these powerful influences was bis reverence 
for bis religion. The Catholic Church had fallen somewhat from 
its greatness, but in his eyes it was the greatest as well as the holiest 
of holy institutions : many had abandoned its faith whom it had 
protected, honoured, and enriched, but the Faiklancb were not of 
the number ] and the last male of that steadfast race paid such ho- 
mage to its spirit, as though he soaght to make amends, by the 
ardour of his consistency, for the apoatacy of those who had re-- 
signed its blessings. 

He had married late in life, a few years subsequently to bi« enpft* 
triation from his father«land, a daughter of a poor but exalted VUh- 
man family. This connexion with a princely house might bave 
added to his dignity, but it was Very far from Increasing his 
resources. However, it so happened that the Princess unfortu- 
nately did not long draw upon them — she died in giving birth to 
a daughter ] and for a long time her husband appeared to have 
withdrawn himself from the world, to tb« sole efijoydaeat of the 
society of bis Confessor, the Padre Michaeli, and his religions me- 
ditations. 

The infant Arabella, christened after Lord Falkland's adored 
mother, was placed under the care of a kinswoman, the Lady Abbess 
of a celebrated religious bouse in the neighbourhood of Rome; 
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aad the Sigoora Falkland happeniag to be a most intellectual aa 
-well as a truly noble Englishwoman, the child received so admirable 
an education, and her finely gifted mind was so skilfully directed 
to whatever could most elevate and ennoble it, that when the father 
received back his daug'hter, it appeared to his confused senses as 
though he bad been in a heavy dream, from which he was awakened 
by a holy messenger, come to guide him to a world of glorious 
action and wondrous intelligence. 

Arabella Falkland, though Italian born^ was English bred : her 
Bympalhiea were with her father's, rather than with her mother's 
home t her thoughts were more with Falkland Court than with the 
Villa Castrucci. Yet, grafted on English purity, Italian enthusiasm 
gave ber a romantic temperament that existed only for what was 
most beautiful in nature^ and most admirable in art. The study pf 
the 'master^pieces of Italian poetry — the lofty mysteries of Dante, 
the stirring thoughts of Tasso, and the eloquent feelings of Petrarch, 
had been joined with as intimate a knowledge of* the loftiest 
eiamples of English genius in the passionate ecstacies of Sbak- 
speare, and the holy aspirations of Milton. She was a being that 
seemed created to excite a deathless passion — till the beauty of ber 
form and features was observed in the same ine&ble brightness to 
clothe her thoughts; and then it was seen that she was as much the 
minister of Love as its idol — as completely the poet of Beauty as 
Its object 

It was at this interesting period she first accidentally en* 
eoantefed, whilst exploring one of the classic ruins of her native 
^^7) A young Englishman, who c^me recommended to her fa- 
vourable consideration by an act of gallaptry, which at some risk 
to his life preserved her own. To her an Englishman was always 
an object of interest^ but when on a second interview she dis-* 
covered that her new acquaintance possessed the most refined 
taste, an acccnnplisbed mind, and the most ready appreciation of 
all those gifts and qualities for which she felt such passionate admi-'' 
ration^ an invisible link of communication arose between them, 
that every day's additional knowledge of each other's worth length*- 
ened, widened, and strengthened, till it became a bridge strong 
enoagh to bear the rapidly increasing traffic of two youthful hearts, 
overflowing with love for each other. 

The young Englishman, as soon as he ascertained who the Ita^- 
Kan beauty was who had so ravished his senses, thought it wisest 
to c(Hiceal his family name ; apprehensive that any information on 
this poini would at once and for ever put an end to the exquisite 
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happiness he was then enjoying. But Arabella Falkland having 
learned from him his Christian name, required no further know- 
ledge. Her father was absent from Rome on a political mission, 
during the first fortnight of this acquaintance, and by the time he 
returned, the feelings of the lovers were too much committed to be 
easily disentangled. 

Lord Falkland, as has been said, was a proud man, and had 
the proudest views for his daughter— he was also a man of irresis- 
tible prejudices; and when he discovered that the son of a man 
he held in such absolute abhorrence as Sir Robert Walpole— the 
most dreaded enemy of the Jacobites — the most able supporter of 
the Hanoverian usurper—had dared to form an attachment with the 
daughter of a Falkland, it was impossible to imagine the extent of 
iiis indignation. 

Arabella had been taught to hate the name of Walpole, as she 
bad been taught to worship the cause which that name had so often 
tumbled to the dust; and with her natural enthusiasm she had 
learned to regard it with very considerable abhorrence. Yet, as 
soon as she ascertained that her lover was a Walpole, the name 
unaccountably lost a good deal of its detestable qualities. Neverthe- 
less she immediately became well aware that there was an impas- 
sable gulf between them. It was impossible for one brought up 
as she had been, to abandon the principles which had made the 
Falklands exiles in a foreign land. • Attachment to the fallen house 
of Stuart formed the first article in her creed. 

The enthusiastic do not readily give up hope ; and notwithstand- 
ing the uncompromising hostility of her parent, she fancied that 
there was a prospect, though a very remote one, of her attachment 
gaining his approval. She created in that ideal picture gallery — 
her youthful mind — a vision thkt answered to her sanguine wishes. 
She could imagine a Prince of the exiled family, winning the throne 
of his ancestors with the energy of a hero ; and the powerful Mi- 
nister of the usurper, by a timely concession, making his peace 
with his legitimate Sovereign. What she saw beyond this, was a 
vista of brightness and beauty, that left nothing tor doubt, and as 
little for apprehension. 

The last meeting of the young lovers gave to an hour more in- 
tensity of feeling tha ncoul have been distributed over an age. They 
knew that they must part. They were equally well aware that the 
obstacles that stood in the way of their happiness, were such as to 
render the rupture of their attachment inevitable. Arabella Falk- 
land ventured to disclose to her disconsolate lover the faint star 
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that twinkled in hen future— but like herself, Horace Walpole was 
devoted to his parent. He would not hear of a possibility, that in 
his eyes was a degradation to his father; and being better informed 
of the state and feeling of his counti^, considered the prospects of 
the Pretender to be quite desperate,. 

They parted. Our hero kept his attachment a profound isecret 
even from his nearest friends, and strove to consider it only as a 
brilliant dreapn, which had vanished without leaving the slightest 
tangible proof of its visitation. Arabella Falkland also regarded it 
as a dream — but it was^a dream from.wbich she had been disturbed 
without having been thoroughly awakened. Her romantic dispo- 
sition— her poetical imagination, united with a peculiarly sensitive 
organization, rendered the impressions which had been made during 
that agreeable intimacy too durable to be as readily erased as Lord 
Falkland desired. 

There was evidently a struggle going on — generally the most in- 
tense of all moral struggles— the struggle of inclination with duty : 
and although there were no other indications of it than were to be 
found in a fading complexion, an absent manner, and a spiritless 
gaze, it was as severe as if its signs had been a thousand times 
more demonstrative. The 6nly thing that supported her in this 
conflict was her pride. She felt that she possessed too high 
a position to allow herself to be humiliated by a subserviency to 
her inclinations! It was not for a daughter of her illustrious house, 
to pine, because a stern necessity had made it a duty to stifle 
her emotions. Nevertheless— so omnipotent is afiiection, despite 
of all influences— she did suffer herself to be humiliated in* the 
sense she had implied; she did pine, even whilst striving most 
earnestly to emancipate herself from the subjection she could not 
remove. , . , 

It is impossible to say how many moonlight nights she had sat at 
the same balcony, with the same lute in herlap, and the same soft 
music passing from its strings/ as she murmured the melodious 
words of the Italian poet of whom her absent lover had been so 
ardent an admirer. Equally vain is it to euumerate th^ saunterings 
through favourite walks — the loiterings at particular spots — and the 
lingeriug beside certain trees and fountains, which marked her so- 
litary rambles. Had any one told her she sought such places that 
she might recall those associations connected with them, which 
enabled her to renew the gratification she had then and there expe- 
rienced, for the first time, in the society of one she was bound to 
forget, her pride would have been up in arms in an instant, and she 

5 
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would havQ indignantly repudiated such a suggestion. Neverthe- 
lesB, it was strictly true. 

Arabella Falkland had acquiesced in her father's wishes. Ap* 
parently, she had become convinced that she ought to have Ho 
feeling in common with a Walpole^ She had expressed to Ihe 
young gentleman her determination to break off the affectionate in- 
tercourse that she unwittingly had allowed to exist : ftil the pride 
of her princely race revolted against the idea of a daughter of that 
anerent bouse . entertaining a passion for. a son of the worst enemy 
of her father and her sovereign. She had parted from her lover — 
she bad burst asunder the bonds that had united them \ yet he bad 
scarcely crossed the channel, when she felt the conviction creeping 
upon her mind, that she had been the suicide of her own happiness. 

Lord Falkland was not an unobservant spectator of bis child's state 
of mind ; but he was too wise a man to attempt to combat it. He 
found ihat there were other uses for diplomacy besides attempts to 
delude courts and cabinets. He saw that a new pursuit was neces- 
sary lo divert bis daughter's attention, and exerted himself to in* 
terest ber as much as passible for, the unfortunate family to whom 
be had proved himself so devotedly attached. He assumed to take 
her into his confidence, and reveal to her the prospects of the exiles 
consequent] upon his negotiation!^ in their behalf with foreign 
powers. „ . ' ' 

She entered into this conftdedce with wonderful readiness* Her 
sympathy was most strongly awakened for the family of her spve* 
reign ; and as his Lordship dilated on the very sanguine hopes he 
appeared to entertain of the youthful Prince, to whom all loyal 
Jacobites gave the title of Prince of Wales, the subject, in ber eyes^ 
acquired additional interest. It was impossible, she thought^ to 
imagine a cause so worthy of the advocacy of the loyal hearty as 
that of the Stuarts. She made earnest inquiries respecting the 
young Prince, and received, with singular pleasure, ber father's in- 
timation of the probability there existed of his Royal Highness soon 
becoming a frequent visitor at their villa. 

Her romantic imagination was in raptures, at the idea of 
rendering herself useful towards advancing the fortunes of this 
hopeful branch of the Stuart race ; and to some mysterious inti- 
mations, which his Lordship had thought proper to drop occa- 
sionally, of the great services she might perform, did certain 
anticipated contingencies occur, she listened with breathless 
interest. 

It was during one of these half-mysterious, balf-confldential 
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communications, that Lord Falkland aitd his daughter sat toge- 
ther, in the twilight of a summer evening, near the open window 
looking out upon the noble terrace that was so great an orna- 
ment to their villa. They sat together alone, and so had sat for 
more than an hour : the commanding figure of the sagacious 
statesman, with his proud and intellectual countenance, harmo- 
nizing well with the fine form and lofty beauty of his daughter, 
whose flashing eyes appeared to resume their wonted brilliancy, 
as she sat listening to his 'stirring representations of the favour- 
able intentions of the Court of France towards his royal master. 
But the time had passed without her perceiving it — so absorbed 
was she with the eloquent discourse to which she had been 
listening. . ' * . 

" But it is not to foreign intervention solely," he observed with 
emphasis, ^' thai his Majesty looks forward to that restoration 
for which all his faithful servapts so earnestly pray. It would 
be quite at variance with his gracious disposition to be obliged to 
conqiter his kingdom. The-triumph would be valueless in his eyes, 
that could be purchased only at the expense of the blood of his 
subjects." , 

The young enthusiast paused, as usukl,* when she anticipated 
some important revelatioo — which, from these fine flourishes, she 
certainly did anticipate. 

*^ In England," he continued, sinking his voice to a more con- 
fidential tone, ^' there is an incalculable number of the King's 
friends. We know from tjie very Best authority, that, from the 
highest peer in the realih to the humblest peasant, the cause of the 
Stuarts has most devoted partizatis,* and thftt nothing more is ne- 
oessary than the landing dn the. kingdom of a sufficient armed 
force to oppose that of the usurper; for these to flock to his Majesty's 
banner in thousands and tens of thousands." 

^^ What a glorious moment will that be !" exclaimed Miss Falkland, 
warmly : '' There is nothing 1 so ardently desire to behold, as 
such a Bpirit«-stirring spectacle as a brave nation, like our dear 
countrymen, rising in arms to support the cause of their legitimate 
sovereign/' 

*' 1 think it not at all improbable that such a spectacle you may 
have an opportunity Of beholding," observed her father. 

^* Indeed ! " cried the young lady, evidently as much surprised as 
ddighted. 

** Yes, my child," he replied, ** the time, possibly, is not far off, 
when we may both be treading our native soil— ay, both be enjoy- 
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ing, to our hearts' content, the inappreciable comforts of our long 
lost Falkland Court." 

" My dear father, what blessings have you an store for your 
daughter! - Dear England has appeared to me a king of Paradise, to 
enter which I might long and long in vain. But Falkland Court — 
how have I treasured in my mind eve^y feature of that hallowed 
spot which I could prevail on you to. make known tome! If ever 
human feeling felt the influenee of a hon^e-sickness, I have lan- 
guished to behold the residence of my ancestors. Dear Falkland 
Court, what would I give to be wilhin so blessed a sanctuary! " 

" Do you think you could venture to run some risk to advance 
the interests of your sovereign?" inquired his Lordship. 

"Am la Falkland?" she replied^— ^arid her fine features were as 
expressive of dignity as of loveliness. ''Rest assured, my dear 
father, there is no danger I am afraid to meet in a good cause ; rest 
assured, too, that there is nothing I. should so much desire to do, 
as to serve , under any circumstances of peril or difficulty, the 
cause of our beloved monarch." 

*'My child," exclaimed the .father,- with emotion, "I cannot en- 
tertain the slightest doObt of your courage or of your ability ; and 
it is very possible in due course of time I may make trial of both. 
1 have lately sometimes thought that your presence in England, 
where you are not at all tnown, might be extremely to his Ma- 
jesty's service, as a medium .of .communication with the leading 
noblemen and genttemen. ;who may be considered the King's 
friends. ■ » 

^'But," he added, in a more serious tone and manner, ^^ before 
I can suffer you to embark 4h so responsible a business, I must 
be assured of ^our entire devotion to the cause. Do not mis- 
understand me. You are young, and have already shewn yourself 
much too easily led by hastily formed impressions. It would 
not do, where the lives and fortunes of many gallant noblemen 
are compromised, to send amongst^ them one whose heart was 
with their enemy. The inspired text says, ' No man can serve two 
masters ; ' nor can such double service be allowed to a woman. 
If your feelings and sentiments are given to any one known to be in 
bitter opposition to us, your support ean be dispensed with ; but 
if, on the contrary, you determine to abandon all thought and 
sympathy, save for your legitimate sovereign and his faithful par- 
tizans, there cannot be a question that you may make yourself 
instrumental to the happy restoration all his Majesty's loyal subjects 
have so much at heart." ' 
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Hiss FalklaDd hud cast dowfi her eyes during the delivery of the 
last, sentences, and by her swelling bosom it was easy to perceive 
that she was under the influence of considerable emotion. As her 
father concluded, she raised her eyes, with a glance <full of deter*- 
mination, to his own, and placed her vband in his. It trembled 
slightly, but the sagacious statesman did not choose to notice this 
feminine weakness. He pressed i^t tenderly, and then, drawing 
her towards him, imprinted an affectionate caress upon her 
forehead. They understood each other. 

*'Ihave been led into these remarks, my love," he resumed, 
pulling a letter out of his coat-pocket '' chiefly in consequence 
of a communication I have received from your aunt." 

**From Aunt FnrbeloWe ?** inquited the young lady, with sudden 
animation. ; 

'^ From the Dowager Lady Furbelowe," lie replied. "My sister 
appears as irrational and inconsistent as ever. Fashion and po- 
litics, literature and con&piracies, by turns have full possession of 
that roost unsteady vane, her ladyship's mind. Did I not know 
that her principles were as stable as her caprices were evanescent, 
I should be more careless respecting her correspondence than 
might be quit^ proper jh so near a relation." 

" Oh, Papa, you must not be so severe.* . Aunt Furbelowe is a 
monstrous favourite of mine. I have nev6r seen her, it is true, 
yet her oddities have made her as familiar to me as though I had 
been in constant intimacy with her all niy life. But pray indulge 
me with a pertrsal of her Ladyship's letter." 

The indulgence request^ was immediately allowed, and Miss 
Falkland was soon engaged upon tlie following curious epistle :— 

" The Dowager Lady Furbelowe^ at Saarhcrough^ to riscouni Fatk- 

land^ at Rome. 

"Mv Dear Brother, — The Doctors have ordered me to Scarbo- 
rough to drink the waters ; and though [ hugely suspect them to h& 
a set of ignorant quacks, who know no more of my constitution 
than they do of the Pyramids, I have posted through I know not 
how many miles of atrocious road, been twice slopped by high- 
waymen, once benighted, and thrice upset, and managed to get to 
the wells with whole bones, though deucedly hipped, as you may 
suppose. 

** I have no doubt that the town are vastly sorry I have left them, 
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even for a leason ; I was ao much io the habit of aflbrdmg them sub- 
jects for conversation. I do not suppose that any woman of my age 
ever gave her friends such constant cause for marvelling, back- 
biting, and scandal. Many an honest doit* has found, in the retail- 
ing of my most intolerable^ sayings and doings, such a relief fW)m 
the vapours as the faculty could never have given him, had be fed 
them even in strict accordance i^^ith their own appreciation of them- 
selves. Now, alas I they have no. better resource than my Lady 
Caroline Fitzroy, and her little freedoms-^or my Lady Worthley 
Montagu, and her great ones. 

-^ Unfortunately, the vagaries of the Elector of Hanover with the 
self-denying Wdlmoden, and those of his son with the no less 
amiable vestal Lady Arohibald. Hamilton,' are as familiar as the 
tricks of Powell's puppets, without being half so diverting. Vice 
and folly in high places come as naturally as two chairmen to a 
sedan ; and so common are they, that to get distinguished by the 
town, an old fool like myself must needs 4o something vicious and 
foolish to a degree. My favourite vice at present would be slan- 
der — a vice sacred to old women of both seiees — ^but unfortunately 
for its due exhibition, I can say nothing of the company I am forced 
to keep, that can count to their discredit or damage their reputa- 
tions—credit and reputation being alike out of the question ; and 
when I play the fool, instead of having an audience in my friends, 
I find them all rivalling me in the same performance. 

'^Tbis, to me, has all the monotony of Mrs. Salmon's wax-work 
— and so I have thought proper to. change it for a little treason. 
My Lady Townshendand I have laid our heads together, after con- 
sulting with other Jacobites, who are permitted the singular indul- 
gence of carrying their heads upon their shoulders; and we have 
come to the conclusion, that they were never so rife for a move- 
ment in favour of the Chevalier as they are now. The Whigs are 
disunited — ^the Tories discontented—^the courtiers would be glad of 
a change where there is less necessity for studying German— and 
even the Elector and his son would no doubt be monstrous grati- 
fied at the prospect of having some one to quarrel with, to vary a 
little their eternal squabbles with each other. 

**Walpole is the only one of the ministers who seems perfectly 
content with the present state of things ; but if a man who has it all 
his own way is not satisfied, he must be the most unconscionable 
dog under the sun. He looks as jovial as a farmer after having se- 
cured an ample harvest : but the greater jollity, you may be sure, 
the more unsatisfactory would be the prospects of Jacobitism. 
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Tour old aeqiiaititaoce St. John is in the field ; but be is the fbs 
who, having lost bis tail in a trap, is persuading his fViends to dis-* 
pense with the same appendage. He is now in nionstrous favour 
with Pulteney, Wyndham, and the rest of the patriots, who, if such 
members nre pot ypore useful tp theifl than their beads, mighU one 
would think, very ej^sily be convinced of the possibility of qoing 
without thein, 

*^By tti§ w&yi Walpole has ft spp jpst entered Parliament — ^A 
young fellow, they say, of §ogie parts — who, jf not a wit hin^self, 
tries to be mistaken for one, by passing in a crowd of such — as a 
bad shilling passes in a handful of sterling coin, If Charles Towns- 
bend, and George Selwyn, Sir Charlefs Hanbury Williams, and 
Henry Conway, and other privileged jesters., happen to be folio w* 
ing their customary occupation of being more merry than wise, 
you may be sjare Horace Walpole. has got amongst them, and, like 
a fly on a carriage-wl)eel, is mightily astonished at the dust he is 
kicking up around bin). But this. young fellow, it seems, must 
needs be a man of gallantry as well as a wit; and devotes himself 
to certain ladies, who are well known for the favour they bestow on 
all young gentlemen of his merit and enterprise. 

^^ I have almost forgotten to tell you what bargains I have secured 
at the China bazaar — amongst others, a pair of the greatest treasures 
of monstrous griffins ever. seen inXondon, whioh I carried off in 
spite of the opposition of two Duchesses, a Countess, and an 
Admiral*s widow. Since when I have had the misfortune to break 
one, and I shall be inconsolable till I match it. If there should be 
any good old china procurable at Rome, pray tyy what you can do 
for me. I give you full directions to buy up all the griffins in the 
place, rather than lose a chance of matching ilfiy matchless monstro- 
sity. 

*' I leave till the last the most important part of my communica- 
tion. All persons known to profess feelings in favour of the Che- 
valier are so strictly watched by the emissaries of the Government, 
that it is almost impossible for one to perform any particular service 
without its immediately becoming known. It struck me, that we 
must have the aid of some one totally unknown to the usurper's in- 
numerable spies •, and a happy thought brought me the image of 
my niece Arabella, of whose talents and acquirements I have heard 
such favourable notices. If you can send her to England, rely on 
it she will find a home under my roof, and I will take especial care 
of her welfare and yours. Think of this : — A residence in London 
may be of vast advantage to the child's prospects. But if you send 
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her, be sure you don't forget the griffin* Remember ; I most have 
a griffin at any price. 

• " From your loving Sister, 
, "Dorothy Furbelowe." 

" P.S. Dejlr Brother. — I catf t procure any good snuff. I prefer 
right Spanish when I can get it ; but I suppose you have plenty at 
Rome of the best sort. Pop^s and Cardinals are not likely to tickle 
their holy noses with rubbish. Get me a pound or two, with a 
good stock of pulvillio and citron-watef . I have gdt the most ador- 
able little pug you ever saw; but my monkey is a sad mischievous 
rogue — ^he is so bent on pulling off people's periwigs, that 1 shall 
be obliged to keep him out of the way of my visitors. I trust the 
King is well, and likewise the Holy Father — these names my Pro- 
testant friends associate with another personage, with whom they 
may probably some day be on more intimate terms. Do not fail 
to name my ideas to his Majesty respecting the necessity of strik- 
ing a great blow : but of all things pray .don't forget the griffin. — 
D. P." 

The perusal of this strange document excited various feelings in 
the breast of Arabella FalklandT but the pas3age relating to Horace 
Walpole made a deep and lasting impression. She now shewed a 
remarkable eagerness to fulfil her father's wishes in every respect. 
It was impossible to have met wilh a more devoted Jacobite, or a 
more loyal adherent to the phantom of British Sovereignty, then 
with so much difficulty kept up at Rome. Politics appeared com- 
pletely to have dethroned Love in her affections. Her pride had 
been wounded, by th^ assuitied levity of her lover, who, although 
he had, at her own request, parted from her absolutely and for 
ever, she fancied committed an unpardonable offence, in so readily 
availing himself of his freedom to shew how completely he had 
thrown off her influence. 

Arabella Falkland from that day became an enthusiastic adherent 
of the Stuarts. She haughtily determined to forget the unworthy 
son of the detested minister. In a future page we shall see how this 
determination was fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE PORTENTOUS QUARREL, 

We all know, the oft-quoted passage, from the source of nine- 
tentbs of our most familiiir quotations, illustrative of the peculiar 
ways in which greatness is acquired, Whether Sir Robert Wal- 
pole achieved his, or had it thrust upon him, we cannot now stop 
to inquire : but certain it is, he might, at the period we are illustrat- 
ing, have been pronounced the greatest man in England. 

Judging from appearaqces, greatness now-a-days is made up of 
very curious elements. One achieves it by doing little things on 
a great scale^ ^nd another by doing great things in some new, 
marvellous, litUe way. Greatness in, parliament looks rather to 
majorities than to eloquence, and has its foundation on a happy 
facility in shifting its principles; sq that it has no fixed position, but 
stands on the pivot of expediency, which turns round as by the 
operation of some shifting magnet, concealed from the public eye. 

Greatness in the legal profession embodies qualities which, in 
any other, could not fail of being rcjgarded as infamous. The man 
who, for fr great hire, defends, by his oratory and knowledge of the 
law, murderers and wretches of the most depraved character, and 
dies after having realised a fortune and secured a peerage, is pro- 
nounced a great lawyer. 

In the profession of a physician, greatness seems to reside in a 
certain aptitude for assuming the most marvellous properties in the 
simplest agents. One ventures to appear as a ministering angel 
with a medicine chest of the most approved poisons *, whilst another 
finds bis whole pharmacopseia in a glass of cold water. 

In literature we have greatness under various aspects — ^some- 
times springing up in a night, like Jonah's gourd— sometimes rot- 
ting in a day, like a di8ea^ed potato. One instance has recently 
been very prominently brought before us, in a certain foreign vn*iter 
pretending to the rank of an historian, and putting forth his claims 
to greatness in the able manner in which he seeks to '' feed fat 
the fincient grudge" of his countrymen against England. If 
M. Thiers can be allowed the style and title of '' Great, " he 
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must share it with his illustrious predecessors ia the same style 
of composition— Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, and Baron Munchausen. 

In science, we are permitted to gather our ideas of greatness 
from the exaggerated notions of modern scientific philosophy. 
Every man seems to b^ loekipg at everything through Lord 
Rosse's monster telescope. They turn it in the direction of the 
past, and they see nothing but stupendous Megatheriums, and 
immeasurable Saurians. They shew the fossil tail of an extinct 
monstrosity, possessing more joints than the caudal extremity of a 
certain Irish merpber, whieh is long enough to astonish even 
Lord Monboddo. If these prodigious dfQeoveries ooftstitute a 
just and proper claim to greatness, then these philosophers must 
be content to share it with, the first discoverer of the Amerieaa 
sea-serpent. 

In art, greatness also has been looked upon as an affair of size 
rather than skill. The man who painted pictures of so Brob- 
dignagian a character, ad each ta require nearly an acre of wall to 
itself, was, of course, a much greater painter than he whose 
feeble talents found ample space in a three-quarter or a kit-eat. 
The vastness of his genius will not allow him, like such humble 
scrubs as Titian and Vandyke, to delineate single objects; he 
paints whole Houses of Gotnmons on one canvass — nay, his pas- 
sion for the multitudinous has led him to embark in such many- 
beaded monsters as City festivdl&T and Royal Christenings.' 

We have even heard that this taste has proceeded to such an 
extent, that a pictorial Knight of great celebrity has taken for a 
subject a review of the Household tVoops in Hyde Park, in which 
every figure is to be a portrait, and all warranted likenesses, from 
the humblest drummer-boy up to the Commander-in-Chief. To 
make the picture a greater bargain, the average number of spec- 
tators will be "thrown in;" as a few thousand persons, more 
or less, cannot be of the slightest importance, the artist having 
as great a facility in manufacturing figures, as Babbage's calculat- 
ing machine. 

The greatness of a minister, however, is a very different matter 
to the greatness of all other great men. In our enlightened ers, 
we might suppose it to consist of a daily roasting in the news- 
papers — a weekly squibbing from Punch— an incessant bombard- 
ment from those heavy batteries, the Quarterly Reviews*— »and aa 
ever-varying, never-failing i:ui at your physiognomy ft*om the 
dexterous weapon of H. B. In this free country, a minister is 
everybody's game ; and therefore it is that everybody lets fly at 
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him. Let Win do what he will, or go where he will, he must re- 
concile himself to facing a general discharge from arms of every 
calibre, from that monster ordnance, the Times, to the pop-gun of 
a fashionable novelist. 

In the days of Sir Robert Walpole, matters, perhaps, were not 
quite so bad for the poor man. The English people had not arrived 
at a full knowledge of the extraordinary extent' of abuse it was 
proper to give to the leader of the Government. They had not 
learned that a First Lord of the Treasiiry, like a sucking-pig, re- 
quires constant basting.* Nevertheless, if Sir Robert had not as 
careful a roasting, he found many assistants iix the political cuisine^ 
who provided for hitn as though he was a lobster, instead of a 
minister, by endeavouring to- k6ep him in constant hot water. If 
there was not sufQcieiit of this sort of thing to be had at the hands 
of bis opponents, he was sure to find more than enough from one 
or other of his coadjutors. • - 

The material^ thjat form a Government, like those that make a 
salad, require judicious handling to render the mixture sufficiently 
homogeneous. Put in the oil of suavity as liberally as possible, you 
will not always prevent the vinegar of 6nvy and jealousy from 
becoming predominant ; and ' flavour your dish with all the Attic 
salt in the world, you cannot in every instance avoid the insipidity 
of mediocrity from spoiling its relish. 

So it was with the Minisfry of .George II. Sir Robert Walpole 
gave strength, solidity, and respectability to it. His genius inspired 
it with the vigorous vitality that had made itself manifest in all its 
actions. In a period of extraordinary peril, his spirit had been de- 
veloped in every measure, and his* skill had conducted it towards 
every triumph. In the sense Louis XIV. had arrogantly declared 
that he was tb6 State, Sir Robert Walpole might have boasted that 
he was the Government. 

The King was well awUre of his qualifications. The able and 
amiable Queen Caroline on her death-bed had recommended — not 
the servant to the master, but the master to the servant; and, sin- 
gularly enough, his Majesty regarded the recommendation as more 
binding than any promise that might then have been exacted from 
him. He subsequently placed himself in the hands of Walpole^ 
with as much confidence in his talents as respect for his worth ; 
and all the insinuations, and all the fierce attacks of his active 
enemies, could not in the slightest degree affect the high opinion 
his royal master entertained of him. 

This regard was exhibited too openly to be agreeable even to 
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some of biB coadjutors. ^ In particular, one weak and pompous 
man, the Duke of Newcastle, saw in it a slight to bis superior rank, 
and a neglect of his— what we may be allowed to st>le, singular 
knowledge in the science of government, that gave him vast of- 
fence. His Grace was not without a certain degree of power — 
and be had a brother, Henry Pelhiaai, who also put forth no incon- 
siderable claims to statesmanship. He bad also borough influence 
to a very large extent, and consequently a formidable band of po- 
litical retainers. 

With the Duke of Newcastle, the machinations of the subtle 
Bolingbroke bad already commenced, and in an indirect manner 
be had so worked upon the pride and vanity of bis Grace, that the 
Pelham blood was in a state of fermentatipn, and in both himself 
and his brother only waited the proper moment for displaying 
itself to effect the overthrow of their political chief. Bolingbroke, 
in the course of his philosophical studies, had learned the vabie of 
the adage, Divide et impera, and was bent on working the 
destruction of the man be hated, by detacbiqg from bis party so 
important a section of it as these shallow Pelhams. 

Sir Robert had a more attached associate, and a much nearer 
connexion, in bis coadjutor and brother-in-law. Lord Townsbend ; 
a nobleman who bad passed the best part of bis life in the service 
of the State, had enjoyed much of the confidence of the late King, 
and, for a Minister, might be said to have possessed more than the 
average degree of honesty. He had early embraced the cafuse of 
the Hanoverian succession, and in troublous times bad supported it 
with much energy and a respectable degree of talent. 

The failing of Lord Townshend was warmth of temper. He was 
a man of attainments very superior to those, of the feeble Duke of 
Newcastle ; and Lord Bolingbroke knew that the arts that would 
succeed with his Grace, would be quite thrown away upon bis 
Lordship. His only hope of detaching him from his brother-in- 
law, existed in the chance of the Prime Minister doing or saying 
something that should irritate the irritable Secretary of State, so 
as to cause a permanent breach between them. 

They were in the habit of meeting almost daily at the bouse of a 
mutual friend in Gleveland Row, near St. James's Palace. Of this 
Lord Bolingbroke had notice, through one of his numerous con- 
federates. He also learned the extremely friendly — nay, even 
affectionate terms in which the brothers-in-law continued to live 
with each other. The philosopher was in despair; for although 
the Secretary of State was extremely irritable, it so happened that 
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tho Prime Minister was a man of boundless good humour. How- 
ever'ready the other might be to take offence, he appeared the last 
man jn the world capable of giving it. 

It chanced that they had agreed to meet/as usual, to consider 
together some important measure that was about to be submitted to 
the King in Council. Sir Robert had been, detained by the King 
considerably beyond his time. , Now, if there was one thing likely 
to put Lord Townshend out of temper, it was being kept waiting. 
He was a man who knew (he value of time, and could not endure 
to see it squandered. 

The suite of drawing-rooms in Cleveland Row were as prettily 
furnished, according to the prevailing taste, as could have been 
expected in the pesMenceof a man of fashion. There were ugly 
pictures on the walls, and ugly china ornaments on the chimney- 
pieces* ugly mirrors', and an u^ly carpet, with the usual allowance 
of ugly chairs , tables, and corner cupboards. 

An elderly man "Of gentlemanly appearance, with features' marked 
by a very evident, impatience ,' was seated on a chair near one of 
the windows, afjparently IfSteoing to s6me observations from a 
round smo'oth- faced .personage, whose features were eloquent of 
shallowness and aelf-eonceit, while his manners were meant, to be 
the perfection of courtly bearing, mingled with a vast affectation of 
coofidence and personid regard. * The elder of the two appeared 
to be listening : but iq fact- he gave ficoroely any attention to his 
companion ; his thoughts were bearing,, with a very unpleasant 
intensity, on the unpleasant fact, that he bad been kept waititig half 
an hour. 

These two individuals were Lord Townshend, the Secretary of 
State, and Bubb Doddington, £sq. — a person, as we have already 
stated, believed to be the chief confidant and adviser of the Prince 
of Wales : but although Mr. Doddington had no objection whatever 
to be in the confidence of the Heir Apparent, he chose to entertain 
a sort of sneaking kindness for the principal ministers of the King. 
In short, he was one of those far-seeing men who prepare them- 
selves for all emergencies. He sought to provide for every pos- 
sible contingency with so much care, that even if the whole world 
should be turned topsy turvy, Bubb Doddington would fall upon 
his legs. 

It was curious to denote the gathering impatience spreading like 
a cloud over the fine features of Lord Townshend, and observe, at 
the same time, the suavity and devotion that made the inexpressive 
features of his companion so very expressive. Mr. Bubb Dod- 
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dingtoa bad a great regard for my Lord Townsbend ; indeed, he 
took the trouble of asserting, that bis attachment to his Majesty was 
unabated, notwithstanding he bad been driven into the arms of the 
Opposition by a refusal of bis claims to a peerage, to satisfy which 
in the son of an apothecary, as he was said to be, seemed, accord* 
ing to the jocose expression of George Selwyn, ^^ a pAync-al impoip- 
sibility." 

*' Well, you see my Lord,'' said Hr/Doddington, with great self* 
complacency, ^Mt is not because I have the honour of beidg very 
much in the confidence of his Royal Highness — indeed, between 
ourselves, I doubt this confidential feelipg on his part could be 
exceeded— :for, no later than last night, his Royal Highness con* 
descended to win two hundred pounds from mie, at a very interest-^ 
ing game at cards he was so very good as to shpw me how to play. 
But it is not, as I was going to say, because 1 am so ranch in the 
confidence of the Prince, that I should .be on Ut terras with the 
Ministers of the Crown. Indeed I, never felt more disposed than at 
present to cultivate a good understanding with his Majesty's ad- 
visers — particularly with one so.welKesteemed of the King as my 
Lord Townshiend." 

My Lord Townsbend took no notice of the corapliraent. 

^' 1 should have felt great pleasure," continued the disappointed 
aspirant for a peerage, ^^ in tneetin^ so powerftil a friend t)f his 
Majesty as Sir Robert Walpole; but then, 1 am well aware his time 
is ao continually taken up, by the calls made upon it by bis Majesty, 
that he is scarcely ever put of the royal closet." 

" How do you know that?" sharply demanded his companion. 

** Oh, I 've reason to believe it 's quite notorious," 

** Have you ?" gruffly remarked the Secretary of State. 

**0h yes indeed!" exclaimed the other, "Sir Robert, I have 
heard, is far from desirous of having it a secret. To be sure, it is 
expecting too much to think he would conceal what would prove to 
the world how much more the King thinks of him than of bis col- 
leagues." 

** You think so, do you?" demanded Lord Townsbend, only kept 
from picking a quarrel with his companion, by recalling to his 
mind the gentleman's insignificance. 

'M am not singular in my opinion, my Lord^ that you may de- 
pend," continued Bubb Doddington. " It is a matter that excites 
a monstrous deal of observation. People marvel so experienced a 
statesman as my Lord Townsbend should, apparently^ be so little ia 
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hia BOvereiga'B eslimAlion, as this monopoly of the royal atteBtioD 
by Sir Robert Walpole seems to warrant." 

^' They do, eh I" cried the Secretary of State^ eyeing the figure 
ef tbe Prince's counsellor from head td foot with certainly anything 
but a friendly scrutiny ; and i^dding^ widi rather a heightened com- 
plexion^ V Let me tell you, Mr. Bubb Doddington, I tbink all such 
people a pack of fools, and that it Would be a mon9trous deal better 
for them to mind iheir own business. Sir Robert Walpole's fAvour 
with tbe King is ,well known, and creates no uneasiness among his 
friends, though I am well aware that it docs amongst his enemies. 
What my colleagues may think of such preference, I cannot pretend 
to say ] but at least / have no cause to be dissatisfied with iu His 
Majesty has given me no reason to imagine that my services have 
been overlooked; and as for Sir Robert, I feel satisfied he is not 
more with the King than is required by his high position in his 
Majesty's councils. However, perhaps it would be as well were 
you to bring this subject before his attention yourself; and as I 
expect bim to enter the room e^ery moment, you cannot have a 
better opportunity for satisfying your curiosity." 

Tbe apothecary's son vehemently disclaimed any curiosity ; and 
as soon as he heard the Prime Minister's expected etitranoe into 
Ihe housei it acted upon him as a spur to his own inclinatiops. 
He rose to depart, utteriqg a thousand professions of regard. Tf) 
these his companion paid very little ^attention. His spirits were a 
little ruffledt At ^y other time he would have- imoiediately de<^ 
tected the r\i$^ that was being played upon bim» and laughed it to 
seorn* But notwithstanding he bad met it with so much spirit^ 
tbe insinuation sank deep into his heart ; and the irritation be had 
been made to experience through the want of punctuality of his 
colleague, had increased tenfold^ after be bad beard his friend 
Doddington's allusions. 

Scarcely had that gentleman taken bis departure, when the voice 
of Sir Robert Walpole on tbe stairs announced bis arrival; and tbe 
next moment be entered with a forced smile, and an abortive at- 
tempt at a little pleasantry. 

There was a marked contrast in the appearance of the two mi- 
nisters. Both were dressed in tbe Court suit of the time^^the 
full ruffle — the well-arranged wig-— the taper sword, and the buckled 
shoes, were alike in each. Their countenances, however, differed, 
if their costume did not. Tbe face of the First Lord of the Trea^ 
sury beamed like a harvest-mooq. No physiognomist would have 
suspected such pleasant features being tbe index of a mind made 
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up of the most intricate machinery. The calmest lake in a valley, 
warmed by a glowing sun, never looked more bright and tranquil. 

There was, however, a flush spreading over its broad disk, 
while entering the room, with his cocked-hat under his arm, as- his 
eye met the cold, and somewhat severe look of the irritated Se- 
cretary of State. His suspicions were excited. He had noticed Bubb 
Doddington, whom he not only knew to be an adviser of the Prince 
of Wales, but a connexion of Bolingbroke's, stealthily leaving the 
house, apparently wishing to escape his recognition. The altered 
aspect of his brother-in-law assured him hiswily enemy had been 
at work. At the same time Lord Townshend ff It satisfied, from the 
confusion in his relative's countenance, that there must be some 
sinister object id his long conference with the King; and every 
paoment felt more disposed to demand why he, an old servant of 
the Crown, was treated with so little confidence. 

This was exactly the state of things that the crafty Bolingbroke 
had laboured so cunningly to produce. ' He would-have rubbed his 
hands in an ecstacy of secret congratulation; could he have per- 
ceived the complete success of his artifices. 

" Townshend! " exclaimed the Prime Minister abruptly, " what 
was that fellow doing here?" ' 

Now it so happened, that this was a style in which Lord 
Townshend had hitherto never been addressed by his brother-in- 
law, and he could attribute its unceromonious tone only to his 
being desirous of shewing the importance with which the King's 
unbounded confidence invested him. The voice of authority grated 
harshly oh the irritated nerves of the angry Secretary of State. He 
was not in a humour to be dealt with in so offensive a manner. 
He fired up instantly when he fancied an affront was intended him 
— strode towards his brother-in-law, crossed his arms, looked him 
haughtily in the face, and replied, ^' What's that to you?" 

'^ Oh, that 's the state of the case, is it, my Lord?" said the 
other, coldly, '^ you must have carried on your secret negotiations 
some time^ to enable you to throw off the mask so completely. 
Allow me to congratulate your Lordship on your improved 
prospects." 

^^ Zounds ! Sir, what d'ye mean ? " shouted the angry nobleman, 
in a voice of thunder. 

" Oh, you are ashamed to acknowledge it," exclaimed the Prime 
Minister. ^^ Then I suppose I must inform you, that I am aware 
of your intrigue, cleverly as it has been carried on. But let me 
tell your Lordship, as the song says, 
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* It 's as well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new.' " 

" I care nothing for your old song— I know nothing of your in- 
trigue," answered the Secretary of State, sharply. 

" My Lord," observed the other, with a contemptuous expression 
too evident to be mistaken, '^ for onee^ there is no man's sincerity 
whom I s6 much doubt as your Lordship's." 

This was adding fuel to the fire. To Lord Tqwnshend, the 
conscious superiority, as shewn in the cold, quiet tone of his 
brother-in-law, was bad enough *, but the severe reflection on his 
veracity which was expressed in his words, was intolerable. A 
man of less command over his temper would have been excused a 
little intemperance upon such provocation, therefore an explosion 
from so irritable a person might have been anticipated. 

'^Zounds! you old rascal!" cried liis Lordship, passionately, 
" what do you mean by that?" 

^^ Do I live to becalled rascal by such a superannuated scoundrel 
as you?" was the equally passionate reply. 

The angry old men, excited beyond the bounds of reason, si- 
multaneously seized each oth^r with, both hands violently by the 
collar; and$ as completely forgetting theik* exalted position as their 
near relationship, shook away with all their force. 

They appeared more like two fierce bulldogs, intent oa worrying 
each other to death, than the well-bred gentlemen they bad seemed 
a minute since— every moment, by some .coarse appellation or 
insulting remark, adding fresh energy to their fierce passions; till, 
recollecting they were able to settle their quarrel in a more becom- 
ing manner, they let go their holds of their coat-collars, to seize 
the handles of their swords. 

"Come on, villain!" shouted the Secretary of State, drawing 
bis sword with a look that threatened instant extermination. 

" Defend yourself, hypocrite !" cried the Prime Minister, pant- 
ing with furious excitement. 

In an instant their blades crossed, and in another the blood of 
one or both of them might have been dyeing the carpet, had not 
the door been hastily pushed open, and several persons in the 
house, alarmed by the noise, rushed in and separated them. 

The sight of the intruders seemed to waken the combatants to 
some sense of the impropriety^ if not to the folly of their conduct, 
in squabbling and fighting in another person's house ; and they were 
so far pacified as to discontinue the contest, though their mutual 
animosity was far from being allayed. 

G 
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**Another time, fellow, and another place!" cried Lord Towns- 
hend, as some friends were hurrying him out of the room. Sir 
Robert Walpole was not permitted to take any notice of the menace. 
He was in the arms of his younger son, who was manifesting the 
most lively anxiety in his behalf. 

It so happened that he had not long entered the house with his 
friend George Selwyn, Whose family were its inmates, when his 
attention was attracted by the loud sounds of angry altercation so 
near himb He recognized his father's voice with a strange tumult 
of excited feelings ; but it was only when he became aware that 
the quarrel v^as proceeding to acts of personal violence, that he felt 
he dared risk an intrusion. He rushed with his companions into 
the scene of the conflict just in time to prevent mischief. 

The greatest shock to his feelings, however, he soon found in 
what he considered the coldness of his father. Sir Robert was not 
quite well pleased at being found by hid son under circumstances 
so little creditable to hh understanding. He felt he had been acting 
very like a fool, and something like a madman ; and, in return for 
his son's fiiolicitude, he could not avoid' testifying a good deal of 
didsatisfoction wiih himself, w^ich the sensitive young man, when 
be quitted him, felt assured had been intended for him. 

The quarrel between the first Lord of the Treasury and the Se- 
ometdry of State was attended with the result most agreeable to that 
)x>l{tical engineer who was so busy undermining the power of Sir 
Robert Walpole. Lord To wnshend sent in his resignation the same 
day ; and though in his calmer moments he could iiot bring himself 
to enter into a deadly conflict with so. near a relative, his angry 
Spirit was not to be reconciled into acting under bis directing in- 
fluence : be retired altogether from public life. 



CHAPTER X. 

tfiE BEin Aim MAKIr paibnos. 

LiKly Att^hibald Hamilton w&is one of those remarkably clever 
Women, who fancy themselves possessed of a patent which raises 
Ih^m abote public opinion. She dressed d ta mode — she gave 
parties— she visited— she went to every kind of public entertain- 
ment ; and when she had tired of shewing herself to the town, we nt 
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through the same series of follies and gaieties at Bath, Scarborough, 
and Tunbridge Wells; deluding herself with the belief that she' had 
)>a8sed everywhere for a respectable character. 

Bui leaving out of the question her Ladyship's more than equi- 
vocal position with the Prince of^Wales, there were certain rumours 
afloat in connexion with her name, that often gave it, in the eyes 
of the moralist, an extremely ugly complexion. Her house was a 
▼ery gay house — but there was not much in that : the houses of 
other ladies of fashion might just as well be called gay. Then there 
was a good deal of what the fashionable world called gallantry, be- 
lieved to be carried .on there : this too might be said of the houses 
of many other ladies of quality. Added to which, it was reported 
that play was permitted in her apartment, which, though it bore the 
name of high, in a more moral sense deserved to be considered as 
low as roguery could sink it. 

There is a natural buoyancy in some people, that prevents them 
sinking where others could Hot avoid instant destruction. A man 
will jump o£f a bridge with heavy stones in his pocket, and presently 
rise to the surface with alt the buoyancy of a cork-^no doubt to hear 
the satisfactory proverb which ensures security from drowning to 
those who are born to a more ignominious end. 

So was it with Lady HamiUon. Her offences were heavy enough 
to have pfevented Lady Archibald ever getting her head^above water 
in the world, after her plunge'into its unfathomable vortex ; but in 
her Ladyship's * tightness " existed her safety. She floated on 
bravely upon the roughest waves. ^ Heavy as she had made herself, 
she could not drown. She was received almost everywhere — her 
rooms were crowded with company, and she had always around 
her more admirers than she knew how to dispose of— notwith- 
standing that th^re was unquestionably a deal of philanthropy in 
her disposition. 

Lady Archibald was peculiarly partial to the society of young 
men of fortune*, and if they were also young men of wit and spirit, 
her partiality became more demonsti^tive. It might be thought 
that these partialities would have been offensive to her princely 
lover ; but he also had a peculiar partiality for the young fellows 
about town who had plenty of money, and could render themselves 
pleasant company, and he encouraged rather than disapproved of 
her taste in that direction. How much her card-tables were af-- 
fected by this predilection, it is impossible to say — though it is well 
known to us, that at Lady Hamilton's the Prince was a pretty con- 
stant card-player— and, singular to relate, always a fortunate one. 
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Possibly, however, the possession of wealth was only insisted on 
to make certain of the respectability of her guests — for in those 
days riches, if not accompanied by rank, were held by persons in 
such a position in society, that their respectability was recognized 
as a matter of coursie. It was not then the custom for persons in 
trade to assume the rank of gentlemen : for such to take upon themi- 
selves the title of Esquire — so common an assumption in the pre- 
sent day — would have been regarded as an euormity equal to that 
of exercising the privilege of franking a letter without enjoying the 
necessary qualification. 

Perhaps, then, with Lady Hamilton and her royal lover, to be 
well off, was but another form of the phrase to be well born ; and 
the condition of being witty was doubtless merely put forth to se- 
cure them entertaining companions. Her Ladyship delighted to 
have round her the sons of the most determined opponents of the 
Prince of Wales. Such visits were usually clandestine -, neverthe- 
less she encouraged them. She believed the power of her attrac- 
tions was shewn by their risking these stolen visits. But it was 
rather the fashion to visit the Prince of Wales's mistress; and more 
than one father winked at his son going there, from a prudent desire 
to obtain, whilst they retained the favour of the King, a channel of 
communication to that of the Heir Apparent. 

It was evening.^ The handsome suite of apartments was thronged 
with what, by courtesy, was styled the best company. The rooms 
were as well lighted as a liberal supply of wax-lights could effect 
that object, and seemed furnished in what was then considered ^' the 
first style"— a style, however, which a banker's wife of the present 
day would turn up her extremely genteel nose at, for the very Httle 
evidence of taste it afforded. Even the projecting Cupids that sup- 
ported the branches held before the mirrors^ were ugly, awkward, 
and excessively vulgar— they better fulfilled the idea of sucking 
pugilists, than of the immortal child whose beauty, grace, and re- 
finement have been represented so often by the most gifted painters, 
sculptors, and poets, that have ever existed. 

The paintings, on the walls were not in much better taste. There 
was a legendary picture of St. George, either by Paul Veronese or 
Tintoretto, in which it was difficult to say which had the most 
dragonish countenance — the creature that had been slain by the 
Saint, or the Princess he had delivered from it. Venetian painters 
had evidently as singular notions respecting the female form and 
countenance, as the carvers of looking-glass frames had of those of 
the God of Love. It was no unusual thing in their representations, 
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to see a Venus with a club foot, or a Madonna that might readily be 
mistaken for a Medusa. Such monstrosities were to be found in 
many a nobleman's mansion in England. Indeed, just at that 
period there was a general^ desire exhibited amongst the higher 
classes to collect objects of vertu^ as they were called. 

But these were not the only libels on creation. Lady Hamilton 
was wise in her generation. Sbe was not a woman of surpassing 
loveliness, but she sagaciously chose to be fascinating by compa* 
rison, and iherefore her China shepherdesses,^ quite as much as her 
pictorial deities, appeared to be as ugly as art could make them. 
Thus surrounded, it may readily be conceived that, her ladyship 
appeared to very great advantage. 

Near the door of the principal drawing-room, a group of young 
men stood, very busily employed in the operation of quizzing, the 
company. Now quizzing is a very scientific process, and requires 
no slight talent to proceed with it in the proper formula. We see 
nothing extraordinary in the great popularity it has always enjoyed. 
It must be popular, because it is cheap — the amusement it affords 
us being always at the expense pf other people. 

" I say, Charley," said the hansome Captain Conway to one of 
his companions, a dashing young fellow of his own age, who 
shortly afterwards, as the well-known Charles Townshend, made a 
name in society which threatened to eclipse the reputation of even 
his most brilliant coutemporaries^^'whatisBubb Doddtngton doing 
up in that corner with the Prince? He seems mighty confidential/' 

" Oh!^' said the youthful wit, very readily, " Bubby, you must 
know, has made up his mind to be a peer of the realm. He has no 
chance with the King, so he has fastened himself on the Heir Ap- 
parent^ and his dreams by liight, and his thoughts by day, are 
devoted to the consideration of the title that is most desirable be 
should adopt, for he has already got the Prince's promise to ennoble 
him." 

" That's easier said Jhan done," remarked. Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams ; ^' till figs are found on thorns, and grapes on thistles, it is 
a little too much to expect that any one can perform such an im- 
possibility as to ennoble Bubby." 

*Mt 's well known Bubby's father was an apothecary," continued 
Charles Townshend, ^^ so I think we had better suggest to him the 
title of Baron Gallipot." 

'^Let him have a double title to correspond with his double 
face," said Selwyn turning up the whites of his drowsy eyes, '' he 
might then bear the appropriate name of Viscount Pestle and Mortar." 
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*^ But then he HI want a coat of arms," observed Horace Walpole, 
who formed one of the group. 

^' Oh, that 's easily found," replied Charles Townshend, ^' three 
draughts sable, on a field Vert, quarterly 4" 

" Very green, indeed," exclaimed Henry Conway. 

^'The three draughts ought to be daily, instead of quarterly,'' 
said Selwyn, <' Tm sure no doctor would let roe off for less." 

^^ Three draughts sable, on a field vert, in the first and third 
quarters," repeated the other, ^^ with two leeches proper, ina bor- 
dure for the others. In an escutcheon of pretence, a squirt ram- 
pant." 

'^ But then he must have supporters," observed the Captain. 

^^ Oh, for supporters, we 'U give him an old woman regardant, 
armed with a rushlight in her dexter hand, on the sinister. side) 
and on the dexter, an undertaker couchant, bearing a coffin of big 
own colours." 

'^ And for the crest?" inquired Horace^ laughing as iciuch as the 
rest^ 

^' A death^s head and cross bones, of course." 

'• Now you 've forgot the motto." . 

'^ Oh, that suggests itself. It should be in a label— not attached 
to the draught \ that would be more medicinal than heraldic — but 
in a scroll under the armorial bearings, and should be in Old Eng- 
lish characters—' W\\tn taktn u ht mcU 0l|aittn/ " 

It was well that Bubb Doddingtoo was too intently occupied in 
detailing to Prince Frederick the result of his interview with Lord 
Townshend, to notice this mischievous group, or he might have 
suspected himself to be the subject of their conversation, from the 
expressive looks they were directing towards him. Had he been 
near enough to hear the liberty they were taking with his foible, 
the embryo nobleman would have felt overwhelmed with mortifi- 
cation. 

^^Lady Archie is looking very earnestly towards you, Horace/' 
exclaimed Sir Charles ; '' if you have a mind to enter the lists with 
a Prince of the Blood, 1 think there 's an opening for you." 

^^ r faith you may say that very safely," said Charles Townshend, 
'* but the opening is by no means so exclusive as you would infer. 
It 's a kind of breach practicable for either horse or foot." 

'^ I am in doubt whether I shall take advantage of it," replied 
Horace Walpole, ^^ even should it be as inviting as yon describe. 
I am not sure I have sufficient courage to volunteer on so dangerous 
a service," 
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^^ Who is that tall anatomy of a man with whom she is now 
engaged in conversation?" inquired Captain Conway. 

'"Oh, that's General Pipeclay: a highly meritorious officer, whb, 
as you may judge from his height, has been long in the service/' 
replied George Selwyn, in his drowsiest manner. '* I don't thinl 
it possible, however much he may be in battle henceforth, that be 
should ever receive so much as a flesh wound,— as it is obvious 
enough he has no flesh to receive it in. He is a hero, not in 
miniature, but in skeleton. I never look at the General, when I 
find him in such close confabulation with our hostess, without 
fancying I am gazing upon a couple of uncouth figures that have 
walked out of some old Dutch print of ^ Death ^nd the Lady.' " 
This was an amazing effort for Selwyn, and he again sank into bis 
customary torpor. 

*' By Jove, tfiei'e is .Lady Caroline Petersham !" cried Sir Charles, 
directing the attention of the rest to a very pretty, and evidently 
very fashionable woman, who had just then entered the drawing 
room ; " Our friend Lady Archie has not, I fancy, shewn her usual 
prudence in'inviting so attractive a rival." 

'^Well, if she has shewn her usual tniprudence, there can 
be no doubt she has shewn quite enough," drawled George 
Selwyn. 

" What. next, I wonder!" .cried young Townsbend, as he caught 
sight of the well-known figure of Lord Bolingbroke making bis way 
through the well-dressed crowd, with a most liberal display of 
courteous recognitions to all around, apparently tp Join the group 
about the Prince. 

" What next?" echoed Hanbury Williams; ** What could you 
expect after such a Dr. Fau^tus, but his instructor?" 

" Oh, as to that, I have very great doubts,*' observed Captain 
Conway, " I have a mighty shrewd suspicion he 's not the Doctor, 
because—" 

*'You never took him to be such a conjuror," said Charles 
Townsbend, hastily. - 

**Not exactly," replied the young Captain, ''But I think he's 
so devilish deep, he must be— you understand — the other per- 
sonage." 

" The Devil he isT exclaimed George Selwyn, with a ludicrous 
emphasis that created a general laugh, as he appeared to rouse 
himself out of a dream. 

Horace Walpole gazed with a great de&l of interest upon that 
clever intriguer, whom, from certain inforomtion that had lately 
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reached him, he had learned to regard as his father's bitterest 
enemy; and as he looked upon him, a sense of dislike amounting 
to hostility took possession of his whole nature. It seemed to have 
become a part of hi^ religion, that his father's enemy should be 
bis own ; and that the first article of his faith was, To like those who 
liked him, and hate thosie who hated him. 

*' Come, Horace, what makes you stare so at Bolingbroke?" said 
Captain Conway, drawing his friend a Utile way from the group, 
** You 've not paid so' much attention to my nonsense, as to marvel 
what the old gentleman has done with a certain appendage with 
which it is believed he invariably goes into company ? Come, that's 
Pulteney he 's talking to — you '11 attract attention if you stare at 
him so rudely." 

Pulteney ! — another of those whom he had so lately learned to 

hold in the most absolute detestation. Another enemy of Sir 

Robert Walpole, and one almost as formidable as Lord Bolingbroke. 

He wished to linger and observe them both, that he might have 

every feature so thoroughly impressed upon his memory, he could 

recall the image whenever he desired to gratify his hatred at its 

expense. But his kinsman hurried him away, and took off his 

attention by talking of himself and bis own prospects. He had 

been promised promotion, was appointed aide-de-camp to the 

Duke of Cumberland, and expected to be summoned to join his 

regiment to embark for the seat of war. Some hard fighting, he 

said, might be expected, from the temper and preparations of the 

hostile armies, and, as he meant to distinguish himself, it would 

not be at all improbable that he should get knocked on the head, 

or at least lose a limb. 

** But then you know, Horace, my boy," exclaimed the young 
soldier, in his most consolatory tone, ^' if the worst comes to the 
worst, there 's satisfaction in knowing there 's no worst to Endure 
after it : and I shall die in the bed of Honour— which is, of course, 
the most desirable death a soldier could meet with. What the deuce 
else I could wish for, I don't know ! And then you know, sup- 
posing I get off with only the loss of a limb— which will be a sin- 
gular instance of good fortune — there can't be a doubt that a wooden 
leg costs a deal less money to provide for than a natural one : should 
my loss be an arm — if I can do nothing else with my empty sleeve, 
I can laugh in it. You see, as I am constantly telling you, I always 
look at the bright side of things." 

Here the curious argument was interrupted by a female voice, 
from a lady who had approached them unobserved. 
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•^ I have been waiting a monstrous time, Captain Conway, for 
you to introduce your friend." 

'* Oh, a thousand pardons, Lady Archibald/' cried the gallant 
Captain, eagerly; "By Jove, we wfere jiist talking of you. Lady 
Archibald —my friend Horace Walpole; Horace — Lady Archibald 
Hamilton." 

The lady went through the ceremony in her most i^scinating 
manner,— and, to do her justice, she could appear a very charming 
woman. The gentleman sought to prepossess the lady in his 
favour; and his appearance was so very much in his favour, that, 
with siich a connoisseur of what was genlleman-like as he had 
before him, he was sure of making more than ordinary impression. 
They regarded each other with much more attention than strangers 
usually display on meeting for the first time; but then Horace 
Walpole knew that he stood before one of the most powerful 
agents of the strong party then in violent opposition to his 
father. She was on the list of those he felt especially called upon 
to hate. 

Lady Archibald knew that she was in the presence of a son of the 
man whose influence, her friends averred, was most prejudicial to 
her interests as a politician : therefore, she must look upon him as 
no common personage. Lady Archibald also saw that the young 
stranger had a pleasing manner, and possessed a pair of eyes that 
seemed to promise a devout worshipper. As a woman of gal- 
lantry, she could not avoid regarding him with more than usual 
attention. 

" I haven't a doubt you '11 lik^ each other desperately on better 
acquaintance," continued the young oflBcer, as the parties he had 
made known to each other were expressing the customary civilities, 
** it 's against orders from Head Quarters, perhaps, to make you 
acquainted ; but then I don't suppose Horace will join your Lady- 
ship's forces : and, monstrous agreeable as I have always found 
your Ladyship, I /have my doubts you could fascinate him so 
completely, as to make him forget his allegiance to his own 
banner." 

A good delal of amusing badinage followed on this subject, in 
which Lady Hamilton contrived to express many things that ought 
to have been gratifying to any young gentleman with a disposition 
for gallantry, and in which Horace Walpole did not forget to com- 
mend himself, by the utterance of such agreeable sentiments as are 
the customary coin of conversation during an early acquaintance 
between well-bred individuals of the two sexes. 
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It was extremely singular that these two persons, who, from their 
peculiar positions, ought to have been irreconcileable foes, im- 
pressed on each other sentiments, which, if they might not be styled 
favourable, were of such a nature as to render it as great an injustice 
to call it unfavourable. 

The son of the Prime Minister thought he had never before seen 
eyes so truly eloquent— :they seemed gifted with the faculty, as fine 
writers call it, *'of peering into the soul:" and he observed with 
the same pleasure, a peculiar modulation of the voice that appeared 
to be as full of meaning as of music. The mistress of the Heir Ap- 
parent acknowledged that she had never come in contact with a 
mind apparently so fresh, so full of resources, and so refined. She 
pretended to cultivates taste for the elegant and classical — a taste, 
however, which she found very few ppportunfties fop encouraging 
in the inelegant and unclassical society it had been her misfortune 
that her lot should be cast. 

The friends of Horace Walpole marvelled immensely when they 
beheld Lady Archibald Hamilton, after they had interchanged com- 
pliments, take the young Member's arm : and, as the company made 
way on all sides, with every symptom of outwai'd respect, be was 
seen, with all the appearance of the most devoted cavalier, proceed- 
ing with her to the further end of the room. 

* 'Lady Hamil ton must surely be a very estimable person," observecl 
her cavalier, with the most gallant air he could assume. 

*'You think so from seeing so many people here," replied the 
lady laughingly ; '* but depend on 't, it 's only a new version of the 
old fable of the Hare and many Friends." 

''Why, I have been led to suppose that the Heir has something 
to do with it," remarked her companion, hazarding an allusion to 
her ladyship's connexion with the Prince of Wales. The lady 
laughed unabashed, and as if she was extremely amused with the 
idea. 

" Mighty good, Sir, mighty good!" she exclaimed, ''and you 
are not far wrong. I believe I am in a great measure indebted to 
his Royal Highness for the popularity I enjoy \ " and then she added 
in a more confidential tone, "An obligation, by the way, which I 
have i4[)curred solely from the agreeable prospect it holds out to me 
of being able to serve the deserving. I believe I have a great deal 
of influence in that quarter ; but I must confess it 's monstrous dull 
work endeavouring to make such an uninteresting mortal take the 
interest he ought, in what should most command it." 

Here the lady sighed, as if she felt her position to be anything 
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but satisfactory, or else as if to intimate that she had feelings that 
were not to be controlled by her ambition. 

' 'Assuredly you may lay claim to the liappiness of boasting 
amongst your admirers the many distinguished men I observe 
around you," said Horace Walpole. 

'4 make no claim to happiness, and I never boast/' replied Lady 
Hamilton^ in a tone of voice that might be called pathetic; '' and as 
for, my numerous admirers, as you are pleased to call them, they 
are summer flies swarming to the honey-pot. They know well 
enough that lam not. the honey, but the worthless vessel that 
contains it. I care npt for such admirers, you may depend. One 
bonest heart is worth whole hecatombs of such time-servers/' 

The lady again sighed. Her young cavalier ought to have been 
satisfied that his fair companion was an object that commanded 
bis best sympathies. He certainly was very young, and rather 
inexperienced in the world ; but he felt he had too much at stake to 
allow a diversion of his feelings from what he considered was their 
legitimate object. If Lady Archibald Hamilton was >an enemy of 
bis father's, it was obvibus she must be an enemy of his. At any 
rate, he should ever regard her with hostility. 

These .refleclions were interrupted by their reaching the group 
about the Prince of, Wales, that immediately made way, as the 
favourite and her companion approached. She whispered that she 
was about io introduce him, .and that he was to be sure and exer- 
cise his own sagacity in observing whether such an individual, 
exalted though he might be, could satisfy the heart of a woman 
possessed of any sensibility. 

Horace Walpole was at first a little surprised at the cordiality of 
his reception, li he ^ad beei^ the most influential of his supporters, 
instead of the son of his most powerful opponent, the Prince could 
not have exhibited greater kindness of manner towards him. An 
indifferent observer, seeing the affectionate interest he displayed so 
winningly to the young Member, might have been induced to set 
him down as one of the most ajniable of men. But such amiabi- 
lity, unfortunately, too often forms the bulk of the stock in trade of 
the high and mighty. 

Civility is a cheap virtue, which, if it becomes a pedlar, must 
still more beconie a prince. To smile, and make complimentary 
speeches to their inferiors, form by far the greater part of " The 
Whole Duty," not of man, but of the great man. Pity it is that 
appearances are so deceitful, — that, like the soap-bubble^ it has 
sucl^ a very charming effect, but—there is nothing in it. A great 
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man condescends to make himself as agreeable as possible to a little 
one, as mechanically as he washes his face to become as agreeable 
as possible to himself. The little man departs, and with hiqi 
vanishes all interest in'l;iis concerns, as completely as if he had never 
existed. 

Prince Frederick questioned our hero concerning his travels, and 
what he had observed, and appeared to be extremely delighted with 
the accounts he elicited respecting the great cities of Italy, and 
their works of art. Yqung Walpole was something of an enthu- 
siast in art, and^could not avoid, whilst upon the subject, displaying, 
not only what he knew, but what he felt. The speaker shortly 
found himself the centre of an admiring group of listeners, pro- 
minent amongst whom were Pulteney, Marchmont,-Bubb Dodding- 
ton, Lord Bolingbroke, Shippen, Lord Carteret, and Sandys. 

Presently the conversation became general ; and if a moment 
since he felt any surprise at being an object of attention to a circle 
composed of his father's bitterest enemies, his astonishment was 
most profound when he renjarked that they, all treated him with as 
much appearance of personal esteem as if he were an attached friend 
of some twenty years' standing. 

The Minister's son had an abundant field on which to employ 
his powers of observation, but of course the 'chief object in it was 
the Heir Apparent, and towards hini hedirected the principal share 
of his attention. The manners of his Royal Highness were' cer- 
tainly extremely conciliatory, but this did not prevent the observer 
from discovering that his mind was very shallow, and as little 
benefited by education as any intellect in his father's dominions. 

The Prince shortly afterwards proceeded to play at whisky having 
Lady Archibald for a partner, against Bubb boddington and Lord 
Bolingbroke; and as, in the excitement of play, he became less on 
his guard, the same shrewd observer could not fail of detecting a 
certain looseness of principle, and an apparent absence of all high 
or honourable sentiment, that as ill. became his rank, as his cor- 
diality became it well. 

The conduct of the philosopher of Dawley towards the son of 
bis hated rival, formed a fine study for the student of human na- 
ture. The Prince chose to retain his new acquaintance near him ; 
a position by no means disagreeable to that young gentleman, as it 
enabled him to receive all the little condescensions of his Royal 
Highness, as well as all the greatly expressive glances of his Royal 
Highness's mistress. 

Bolingbroke took advantage of every opportunity of ingratiating 
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himself with young Walpole. In the pauses of the game, when 
the deal was going on, he was almost sure lo address him, or ex- 
press some observation which could only be intended for his ear. 
And what he said seemed so very much to the purpose, so profound 
or so brilliant, so philanthropic or so just, that it could not fail 
of its due effect on a well educated mind. A stranger, with his 
intelligence untouched by any opposing influences, must have felt 
singularly prejudiced in favour of so s^dmirable a converser; but 
Horace Walpole never lost sight of the conviction that he was in the 
presence ofhis father's bitterest enemies, and consequently all their 
fascinations were unavailing. 

Bubb Do(ldington, too, was equally intent on making himself 
agreeable ; but unfortunately for him, in the society of such a spirit 
as that of Bolingbroke, his qualities, whatever they were, could not 
come forth so prominently as he wished. With all the desire in 
the world to tal^ a leading part, he not only found himself obliged 
to play second fiddle, but forced to play in so very subdued and 
modest a. manner, that his performance, he had reason to fear, 
would go for little or nothing — much too just an appreciation to be 
satisfactory. 

Whether it was in consequence of the Prince winning the odd 
trick — an ex^traordinary triumph, considering he had such an ex- 
perienced trickster as Bolingbroke for an opponent — or from his 
Royal Highness not having expended his stock of civility, certain 
it is, at the conclusion of the gdme, the Minister'si younger son was 
again an object of friendly attention to the Heir Apparent. He rose 
from the card-table, and putting his arm familiarly within that of his 
young acquaintance, led him a little apart from the group. 

Possibly the )*eader supposes Prince Frederick took that oppor- 
tunity for confldeijtially hinting to the member for Callington his 
Royal Highne^s's wishes respecting his political conduct, and held 
out some important inducement to lead him into connecting himself 
with the Prince's party. It is possible that Horace Walpole antici- 
pated this. If he did so, never was man more coHapIetely disap- 
pointed. His Royal Highness led him out of earshot of his friends, 
and then with an air of profound confidence, and in a subdued 
whisper expressive of the intense interest he f^lt in the subject, he 
said, " Between you and I, Mr. Walpole, my Lord Bolingbroke did 
wrong, in that last trick but one, in playing the knave." 

** 1 quite agree with your Royal Highness," replied the Minister's 
son, in the same earnest tone and manner, ^^ my Lord Bolingbroke 
should never have played the knave" 
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CHAPTER XL 



BU^BB BODDINGTON. 



The political horizon gave evidence of a storm brewing, that 
threatened to burst over the head of Sir Robert Walpole; and the 
quick-sighted affection of his younger son had already acquired 
sufficient knowledge of the atmosphere around bim, to be aware of 
the tendency of the gathering clouds. But though his own obser- 
Tations assured him that mischief was impending, and the same 
conviction followed from the investigations of his shrewd and useful 
dependent in a less direct channel, the sagacity of both was at fault 
when thej sought to discover the exact shape in which this mis- 
chief was to disclose itself. 

Horace Walpole expended much anxious thought in endeavouring 
to arrive at the secret the hostile party preserved so tenaciously. 
There could be no doubt that the clever and crafty Bolingbroke was 
the mainspring of this mysterious movement. It suited well bis 
political engineering— this working in* the dark. It was evident he 
was digging a mine, the object of which was to overthrow the ad- 
ministration of his rival by a sudden overwhelming explosion. To 
keep Sir Robert in ignorance of its existence, was of the first irh- 
portance to its success — hence the care with which the operations 
were masked from bis observation. 

The son of the Minister thought of applying to Lady Archibald 
Hamilton for the information be sought; but a moment's reflection 
satisfied him that their acquaintance was much too recent to allow 
of his hazarding a confession of his decided partiality for his father, 
to so zealous a Tory partizan as Prince Frederick's mistress. For 
notwithstanding the hints she had dropped of her position being 
irksome to her feelings, his were too strongly prejudiced against 
her as one of his father's enemies, to allow them to influence him \ 
though he was fully sensible of the advantage he might gain by 
keeping on a good understanding with her. 

The active and agreeable Fibbs bad contrivM to make the ac« 
quaintance of more than one of those extensive depositaries of fa- 
mily secrets— housekeepers and ladies' maids — to whom his viva- 
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city, good looks, foreign phrases, and travelled manners, were 
overpowering recommendations ; but the information he had eli- 
cited was so vague and uncertain, that nothing could be made 
of it. 

He had given them to understand, in confidence, how monstrous 
tired he was of ^he Walpoles — how completely his opinions were 
at variance with the fusty notions of the present Government — and 
had even led them to beli6ve that his young master was as tired of 
them as himself; but though he found no difficulty in making 
himself agreeable, he could not obtain the information of which 
he was In quest : in his search for the secret, there was an impe- 
diment in his way, upon which, with all his shrewdness, he had 
hot calculated — it so happened, his fair companions^didnotknowit 
themselves. * 

Horace Walpole was engaged in a particularly brown study, 
seated in a capacious arm-chair, in the well-supplied library in 
Arlington-street, when he was surprised by the servant suddenly 
announcing Mr. Bubb Doddington. In a moment afterwards Mr. 
Bubb Doddington, overflowing as it were with mingled suavity and 
importance, entered the apartment. The Minister's son was at a 
loss for the motive of such a visit, as, though he recollected that 
the sleek, placid^ self-conceited countenance, now advancing so 
cordially towards, him, had come under his observation at the 
Prince's card-table, he recollected, also, that so little communica- 
tion had passed between himself and that gentleman, that a visit 
from him the next morning was the last thing he should have anti- 
cipated. 

At that moment, however, a reminiscence of the ridiculous coat 
of arms which the most brilliant of the Townshends had found for 
this nobleman expectant, caused such a smile to light up the young 
Member's features,' tbiat Mr. Doddington felt he had no reason to 
complain of bis reception. 

•Notwithstanding, however, the happy self-satisfied look of his 
visitor, there was a certain uneasy expression sboui his sleepy eyes 
which would have convinced a Lavater that the particular friend of 
the Heir Apparent, and the peer of the realm that was to be, was 
not quite contented With his present circumstances. 

Whilst tliis ambitious courtier was paying his compliments, and 
expressing a host of apologies for his intrusion, his companion 
was speculating on the object of his visit; and he soon determined 
in his mind that the gentleman had come as an ambassador from 
the Prince, to propose some friendly arrangement arising out of the 
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decided impression be had produced on his Royal Highness the 
previous evening. 

It is almost needless to say, the speculator vras very much in the 
wrong. The impression he flattered himself he had produced was 
too transient to afford the Prince a single after-thought upon the 
subject. Mr. Bubb Doddington was his own ambassador. To be 
sure, he was the confidential friend of the Heir Apparent, to whom 
he had the honour of lending his money and losing his money ac- 
cording as the whim of his Royal Highness lay in the way of bor- 
rowing or of winning. But great as were these honours, they did 
not quite satisfy the ambition of the apothecary's son. He knew 
the Prince of Wales could promise — but he was quite a^ well aware 
the King could perform ; and his gratification in being the com- 
panion of a Prince, and his desire to stand well with the Sovereign, 
often kept him oscillating like a pendulum^ in the direction in which 
he fancied his interests predominated. 

On the previous evening after Prince Frederick had god rid of 
all his company, he entered into a long explanatibn of his inten- 
tions to his good-natured friend whose purse had been so con- 
venient to him, in which he alarmed that oscillatory courtier 
prodigiously. It was evident to him that the Opposition were 
pushing the Prince forward to take up a position against his father, 
which could not but greatly embarrass those of his friends who 
sought to keep up a good understanding with the existing Ministry. 

Bolingbroke had infused into the shallow mind of the. Heir 
Apparent so fierce an hostility to his father's ablest Minister, that 
he was determined to do every thing in his power to drive him 
from the Government •, and with this object in view, his Royal 
Highness was about to make a political demonstration supported 
by the whole power of the Tory party, strengthened by recruits 
from amongst the Minister's almost innumerable enemies. The 
timid time-server became alarmed. To take the part in this rash 
movement the Prince required him to do,- appeared so full of peril 
to his own interests, that after a faint remonstranee, he thought it 
most advisable to provide for his own safety by opening commu- 
nications with the Prime Minister, in which he purposed making 
favourable terms for himself by betraying the intentions of his 
master. 

Horace Walpole listened with the most intense interest to the 
details of the grand plot his extremely friendly acquaintance of the 
previous evening unfolded to him. The secret that had baffled 
him was at once in his power. The storm that was brewing over 
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the head of Sir Robert Walpole betrayed the place where it was 
to break out. The Minister's son was careful not to lose an atom 
of this valuable information. " Fore-warned is fore-armed/' He 
knew the value of the proverb, and was fully resolved to prove its 
truth with as much despatch as was practicable. 

But the great attention he gave to the particulars that were 
beiug narrated to him by do means blinded him to the peculiarities 
and deficiencies of the narrator. The extreme candour, the exces- 
sive disinterestedness, the wonderful self-denial, of the Prince's 
very particular friend, in this timely communication to the son of 
the Minister, were not lost upon him. * 

"Then, if I understand you right," said Horace Walpole, parti- 
cularly anxious that nothing should be misunderstood, "it is the 
intention of the Prince of Wales to make a demand in Parliament 
for a jointure for the Princess, and 100,000{. per annum for him- 
self. " 

** Just so, my dear Sir, just so," 

"And this, not only without the sanction of the father of his 
Royal Highness, but in as unquestionable a shape as possible, 
putting himself forward in opposition to his wishes, and in defiance 
of his authority?" 

" That is the exact state of the case." 

" And in this independent, or it might be called hostile move- 
ment, 1 am to understand that his Royal Highness counts on the 
support, not only of the Opposition party, but of several distin- 
guished Whigs." . 

"Just what I said. Moreover, his Royal Highness, on my re- 
presenting the risk he was running, land the very remote chance 
he had of success, stated his mind was made up, and that he 
counted on the assistance of the Dukes of Argyle and Dorset, and 
Lord Wilmington ; and that Mr. Pulteney, Lord Carteret, Lord 
Chesterfield, ajad Sir William Wyndham, were monstrous eager 
in the affair. His Roya Highness further stated that LordWinchel- 
sea had gone dowiTlo Petworth to bring the old Duke of Somerset 
to move the measure in the House of Lords, and that Mr. Sandys, 
Mr. Gibbon, or Sir John Barnard the financier, were likely to move 
the measure in the House of Commons." 

This seemed a formidable enough confederacy 5 and the son of 
the man against whom it was directed, may be excused feeling 
more than a common interest in listening to the particulars. ' 

** Surely," he said, " His Royal Highness must feel this daring 
hostility to bis father to be exceedingly improper?" 

7 
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" My dear Sir," replied Ihe courtier with more than a courtier's 
suavity, "1 represented to His Royal Highness— ia fact I felt bound 
to do so, in consequence of the vast respect I have always enter- 
tained for his Majesty^tbe false positron in which he was placing 
himself by this public exhibition of uqfilial feeling^and reminded 
him of the delicate state pf his father's health." 

" Which had its *dup weight with him, of course ? " 

^^ His Royal Highness was ^p good as to s^y," added th^ cour- 
(ier^ '^ thai ttie ^ing pould qot live many years, but might linger 
thus a good while; and he could not stay that while." 

Horace Walpole did not (nake any remark at this startling oxpo- 
sition of ro][Ql affection, but it produced ^ strong impression pa his 
njind. Hq presently made inquiries as to the feelings entertained 
towards this bold measure by the Prince's friepds; and he suc^ 
ceeded in ascertaining that the desire of his Roypil Highness to 
proceed to extremities with the. King, even though a civil war were 
the consequence, had alarmed m^^ny quite a_9 much as it bad 
frightened Mr. Dpddington — several drew bstck, not a few stood 
^loof, and some of thp wiser heads had ventured pppn q re^ 
monstrance. 

The worthy aspirant for a peerage said a great deal more respect- 
ing his own honour and ponscience, and ended hip copfideptial 
communicatipp with 9 well-expressed hint, that it v^as in the 
power of his estimable ffientj, Sir Robert Walpole, always to com- 
mand bis best services in any affair that did not affect his prin- 
ciples. He then took his leave with an abundance of pretty com- 
pliments and encouraging prophecies to the very promising i^on of 
his estimable friend, who felt happier by a gre^t deal than he had 
been for years, when he saw his visitor fairly out of the hoyse^ 

" Quick, Fibbs, quick ! A chair to the Treasury," \ie explaimed, 
hurriedly, as bis v^let answered his startling summons ^t the bel}, 
'M have not a moment to lose : tell the fellows to carry me 
olopg 8^ rapidly $is they can put their feet to thp ground/' 

A very short ilme — ^though to his impatient spirit it seemed an 
hour — sufQced to see him borne in a pedan, by a couple of stalwart 
Irishmen, m Ibe direction pf his father'^ offlpial residence. The 
bearers had been well talked to by the val^t, and well feed by 
the master, therefore it is but reasonable tp imagine they did not 
allow the grass to grow upder their feet — if any they found there — 
fts they jogged along with their hurthen. He passed the interval 
in recalling the particulars of the important statement he had just 
heard ^ and vj^ben he felt satisfied he bad not forgotten the least 
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item in the account, a glow of intense satisfaction suffused bis 
whole system, as be reflected on the vast service be was about to 
do to his fathe'r. 

That father, whose character he so revered — whose talents he 
looked upon with such enthusiastic admiration — ^whose position a^ 
the first Englishman of his age, seemed, to his excited fancy, 
bigher t^ian tl^at of either King or Kejser^-that father, be was 
about to save from the i^o^t imminent danger with which his 
power had evej* been threateped j for he knew the energy of that 
great mind, and the extent of its resources, too well, to doub|, 
thatj with so timely a kpowledgp of the conspiracy that the wily 
Bolingbroke had so skilfully formed, he would fin4 ^ny difflcqlty 
in defeatmg it. ' 

Arrived at Whitehall, our hero learned with dismay fhat Sjp 
Robert was engaged giving an audience to the French Amb^sr 
sador, and could not be (disturbed on any accoupt. If is son )^nev^ 
full well that every minute lost was an advantage to the eneipy. 
His impatience, his excitement, his anxiety, became extreme, a» 
he beard the quarters strike oqe after another by the tiipe-piece in 
the waiting-room. He made several ineffectual efforts to induce 
one of the paessengers to digturb bis father, but they shook their 
jbieads with a look of alarm, as if the invitation was suggestive of 
nothing less than a prosecution for High Treason. 

Horaca execrated the iron rules of official etiquette most heartily ^ 
as he paced the empty room with impatient strides and a beating 
bear|;; and then he cursed the Ambassador, for taking up fai§ 
father's lime at so critical a period of his fortunes. But his intem- 
perance was of po more good in expediting the departure of the 
ope, than had been his anxiety for the other's welfare.' 

Time still continued to pas^ on, and the cursed Ambassador stilj 
contipued to linger. In a fit of desperation, Horace was just abput 
^o burst upop the diplomatists, when he heard a little bell ring, 
wbicb his quick eftr recognised as the usual announcement of the 
Minister when dismissing a visitor; and he flung himself into a 
chair, waiting his own sumipions, and striving at the same time to 
^till the eager throbbing of his heart. 

He waited several minutes, but no summons came. Tbe Ambas- 
^dor was gone, he was certain — his father must be alone — he 
fnust $ee him. He dashed at once into the adjoining room, and 
oncp more demanded of the plodding secretaries why Sir Robert 
bad not been made aware that he had been waiting an hour to sep 
bim on most important business.. He was quietly told that the 
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Minister had had immediate notice of his son's visit, on the departure 
of the Ambassador, and had replied that he could not be disturbed, 
as he had a despatch to write of the utmost importance. 

Horace was in an agony. All the bodily suffering he had endured 
throughout the course of his life, could not have amounted to the 
intense distress he felt on hearing this communication. 

" I must implore you to go again to him," ^aid he at last, " it 
is a matter of the greatest urgency. Tell him the business I have 
come upon is of vital importance. Not a minute ought to be lost 
in making him acquainted with it." 

At first the gentlemen severally shook their heads, in their 
customary official way, and continued their writing ; but one — an 
elderly man— who had long enjoyed the Minister's confidence, 
imagining there was something in the tone and manner of the 
young gentleman that spoke an unusual errand, expressed his 
willingness to go and speak again to Sir Robert. 

In a few minutes Horace was summoned to th6 presence of his 
father. When the door opened for him he could hardly enter the 
room, his feelings so overpowered him. He saw his father sitting 
quietly at a table covered with papers, evidently so immersed in 
his occupation as not to have noticed his entrance. Even in the 
intensity of his excitement, the young Member could not avoid 
a feeling of surprise at observing how calm, how cheerful, was the 
Minister's countenance. It was not the face he had seen disfigured 
by anger, when he had so timely interposefd to prevent the two 
angry statesmen imbruing their hands in each other's blood. It 
was a countenance full of sunshine— so full, indeed, that even the 
thoughtful attention he was giving, to his empbyment modified 
but a little the jocund expression that played around the mouth, 
and lighted up the whole physiognomy. 

But Horace felt, as soon as he had. sufficiently recovered from 
his agitation, that the time was too precious to be employed 
even in regarding features so beloved ; and he cleared his throat 
to begin the important commumcation of which he was the 
bearer. 

** Sit down, Horace, and tell me what you 've got to say," said 
the Minister, without raising his eyes from the paper before him. 
His son felt that a form of address so cold, to one who had hastened, 
with the warm impulse of filial affection, to rescue him from a 
snare in which he was about to be encompassed, was anything 
but what he had anticipated; but he gulped down his feelings as 
hastily as he could, and at once proceeded to narrate the whole 
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of what Mr. Bubb Doddington's fears for his own interests had 
led him to divulge. 

At first the young Member was a little too excited to express him- 
self as perspicuously as he desired ;'but as he proceeded, he gained 
confidence and coolness. He fully expected that the news of such 
a coalition, brought together to agitate so bold an attack, through 
the royal prerogative, on the King's favourite Ministei*, would come 
upon him like a bomb-shell* His astonishment was extreme at 
perceiving that his father never.once lifted his pen from the paper, 
except to dip it in his massive silver inkstand. Mingled with his 
astonishment was no slight degree of mortification. But he began 
at last to think that the Minister was so absorbed in writing the im- 
portant despatch, that he could give no attention to his son's at 
least equally important communication. When nearly at the end of 
his narrative, he left off speaking. 

^4s that all, Horace? " inmiediately inquired his father — at least 
proving that he was not so inattentive as he had appeared. 

^^I am afraid. Sir, you have not been able to attend to what 1 
have been stating," replied his s6n, somewhat dejectedly. 

^ "^ I have heard every vrord, Horace," said the Minister, looking 
up from his writing for the first time, '^but it so happens it is j30 
much attention thro wa away, as I was previously acquainted with 
every circumstance you have been so good as to communicate." 

The young Member stared aghast. His anxiety — his alarm — his 
earnest affection — his heartfelt devotion, had been as fruitless as 
they were superfluous. He felt almost ashamed that he had so un^^ 
necessarily betrayed the deep interest in his father with which his 
heart was full to overflowjng. 

^' Your new friend, Mr. Bubb Doddington, is rather late in mak- 
ing his revelations," continued the Minister, with a good-humoured 
smile. '^ Eager as he has been to betray his princely patron, in 
the hope of its turning to his advantage, another has been more 
eager still. I know every thing, and am prepared for every thing. 
Nay, I am in a condition to inform you, not only that the proiid old 
Duke of Somerset will see his Royal Highness and his friends 
hanged before he would stir a step in his favour; but that the seeds 
of disunion have already been sown among the Prince's most zeal- 
ous supporters. 

^*The fools imagine," continued the Minister, '^that because I 
have appeared ignorant of their plot, their precious secrets are safe. 
They will find out their mistake when this grand motion of theirs 
comes before Parliament. 1 rather suspect my Lord Bolingbroke 
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will then require all his boasted philosophy to enable him to en- 
dure his disappointment, and that Prince Frederick will discover — 
what I am afraid some ill-natured observers have discovered al- 
ready—that he has been made a fool of." 

Our hero appeared lost in wonder at his father's apparent sense 
of security, and the quiet contempt he appeared to entertain for his 
numerdus and powerful. enemies. ^ But in all this there was visible 
only the Minister secure in his' own pride of power — of the father, 
there was not the slightest trace. Had he been an utter stranger to 
the family of Walpole, Sir Robert could not have exhibited tnore iti- 
difference to his son's^ presence, and less thankfblness fbt* his st- 
rand, than he had don6. 

Horace would have given worlds, had he had them at his dis- 
posal, could he have heard a few kind Words in recognition of thfe 
instance he had given of the strength of his fllial affection, or a 
few earnest conlmendations 6f his political zeal. Btit in thii^ event- 
ful moment he seemed fkted to ffeel more acutely thdhever the in- 
significance of his position as a younger son. 

He rose to tak6 leaVe. ** Yes,** said the Miilistet^, quietly fesutto- 
ing his occupation, *'I am too busy to afford you aily fUrthei^ atten- 
tion. This despatch must be sent off immediately. ^^ 

As he hurried out of the apartinent, oui' hefo asked hithself, *^ h 
there no way df thaWing the ice dF this man's nature? Will ho 
act df devotion in his son awaken him to the consciousness of 
being a parent, and impel him to shew a proper sympathy for his 
offspring?" . 

One proof of the intebsity of his interest In his father's i^elfare 
he had just given— this the urgency of the caSd had made hitn bring 
under the Minister's observation : another proof had been given ; 
'but this— and he congratulated himself on the tenacity with which 
be had held the secret — he hdd hitherto cohceated from his father's 
knowledge. 

He had sacrificed the riiost absorbing pasdioh that ever thrilled 
the heart of man^ on ttre Altdt* of filial affectidn. He had offered Up 
one of the loveliest, the worthiest, and tnost accolnplish^ of her 
sex, as a peace-offering to hid father's love. Had he allowed what 
be had done in this memorable hiatter to transpire, he could not 
avoid coming to the ungratifying conclusion, that his toward would 
have been about the same as that he had reaped by his timely 
warning to save Sir Robert from the machinations that had so cun- 
ningly been contrived for his destruction. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A VMAU t^isfrttam. 



% 

Sir Robert Walpole proved a true prophet. The grand move- 
ment, in defiance of royal authority, vvhich covertly aimed at Iha 
overthrow of the Minister, was brought forwa^rd, witha wonderful 
deal of parade, by the eloquent and disinterested Pulten^y, in the 
Hoti$e of Commons, in the form of an address to the King, to settle 
on his Heir 100,000/. a year, with as liberal a jointure to the Prin- 
cess. A similar motion was brought before the notice of the House 
ot Lords^ by the amiable Lord Carteret. In the former it was 
defeated in a division, the votes for the Minister being 234, for the 
Prince 204 ; in the isftter the result was much less flattering, the 
motion having been negatived by a majority of 103 to 40. 

The philosophic Bolingbroke was so moved by the ill success of 
his machinations, that, in fit of distaste for public life No. 3, he 
abruptly left England, vowing he would never i^eiurn to it again; 
and buried himself in the deepest seclusion attainable in a pretty 
cottage in the neighbourhood of Fontalnebleau. 

His illustrious friend took his defeat in still greater dudgeon. He 
abused hia royal father more bitterly than ever, and of course did 
not spare the obnoxious Prime Minister — now hated a thousand 
times more fiercely than before. In that dogged sullenness which 
appeared hereditary in his family, he chose to put a great affiront 
upon the King, by hastily removiag his consort from Hampton 
Court to St. James's, when about to give birth to a child ; prevent- 
ing the performance of those ceremonies which were necessary to 
anthenticate the birth of a royal offspring, and endangering the 
lives of both mother and child. This contumelious act greatly 
irritated the King; and although the Prince ventured to make many 
excuses, and appeared as humble as he had before been contuma- 
cious, hid royal father was too deeply offended to be easily ap- 
peased, and at last, in an angry message, commanded him to quit 
St. James's palace. 

It is a curious coincidence, that George I. had a quarrel with his 
Heir respecting a grandchild, and just as sammarily turned the 
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Prince out of doors, as it might be called, as George II. did Prince 
Frederick. The latter found .a domicile in Norfolk House, St. 
James's Square, where he kept up the indecorous squabble with 
his parent with a degree of rancour and vulgarity that greatly 
scandalized the right-thioking portion of the community. But the 
Opposition enjoyed it wonderfully ; and the disinterested Pulteney 
and the uncompromising Marchmont, the amiable Carteret and the 
other leaders of the Tories, took care to give his Royal Highness the 
advantage of their countenance and advice. 

We must not forget to state, that the result of this division ia both 
Houses of Parliament gave quite as much satisfaction to some little 
folks, as it had created ia some great ones; The next meeting of 
" The Upper Servants' Supper Club" possessed certain remarkable 
features. The President maintained his presidential dignity undis- 
turbed, to the breaking up of the party -, the Vice having lost a 
great deal of that offensive assurance which had, on the last 
meeting of the Club, so very nearly brought them all to loggerheads. 
Indeed, the Pulteney end of the table looked what, in the. graphic 
language of one of the Walpolites, was termed "dumb-foundered." 
No one, however, shone so conspicuously that evening as their tra- 
velled fellow-member. Indeed, he made so imposing a display of 
what had been said at Eton and Cambridge, and what continued to 
be said in France and Italy, that those, well-coupled hounds in 
jivery, who addressed each other by- the highest titles of the 
peerage, appeared as if they could not sufficiently express their 
admiration. 

'' I think I should like to take a fotoer," observed the sky-blue- 
apd-crimson gentleman to the other, " It 's monstrous genteel to 
talk about Paris and Rome, and all them fine outlandish places, and 
goes a prodigi6us way with the women in the housekeeper's room. 
What do you think, Duke?" 

^'I think tho too, Marquith," replied his scarlet-and-gold com- 
panion. 

"I, suspect Mrs. jfenny is very much taken with that sort of 
thing?" 

*' Monthtropthly taken with it, Marquith." 

"And Mrs. Susan will listen to nothing else?" 

"She'th grown quite inthenthible to my meritth, I 'm thorry to 
thay." 

The Duke sighed, and then the Marquis sighed. There was 
evidently a great deal in the back-ground respecting the Mrs. Jenny 
and the Mrs. Susan mentioned by these worthies ; but as, at this 
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moment, the brilliant valet of Mr. Walpole commenced a remi- 
niscence of a certain extraordinary adventure of bis in tbe Abruzzi, 
with a female bandit, they ceased their conversation to listen to 
the wonderful narrative, and no further insight could be obtained 
into the cause of their intense sensibility. But we must direct our 
attention to higher game. 

Singular to relate, Horace Walpole was but little elevated by 
his father's triumph ^ he had received such a fall in the unexpected 
reception of his warning, that nothing now seemed to have power 
to raise him. Possibly the foreknowledge of this result might have 
helped in causing this comparative indifference^ and when his 
friends warndly congratulated him on the good fortune of the 
Minister, he received this evidence of their goodwill as if he had 
nothing to do with it. He felt like a servant listening to the 
praises of a master who had dismissed him his service. 

For some time he appeared to have taken a distaste for public 
business— as though he had no interest in the conflict of Whigs 
and Tories, and cared only for the reputation of a man of fashion. 
He attended all the gay parties, partook of all the amusements, and 
shared in all the frivolous pursuits of what then constituted the 
heau manck. He became known to everybody, and every one be- 
came known to him. Amongst his acquaintances he did not forget 
to cultivate a good understanding with the female leaders of ton^- 
indeed he might have considered himself on a very good footiag 
with more than one of those fair philanthropists, whose lives shew 
a perfect illustration of the command so very difficult to follow — 
" Love your neighbour as yourself.^' 

Amongst these^ he thought it advisable to pay every possible 
attention to Lady Archibald Hamilton; and her ladyship took care 
to make known to him that she was not indifferent to his merit. 
Their communications, however, had as yet been extremely limited 
— they amounted to nothing beyond compliments and flirtations, 
speaking smiles and telegraphic glances ; but this is the kind of fuel 
with which Master Cupid dresses our human stoves, ready for 
the flame which is so soon to fill every little pipe in our bodies with 
its pleasant but dangerous heat. 

Our hero did not think it advisable to make his visits at Norfolk 
House too conspicuous ; nor was he satisfied that his Royal Highness 
could so far forget his hatred of the father, as to be particularly 
friendly to the son — unless some object was to be gained by it. 
He once had the honour of taking a hand at whisk at the royal 
table \ but, by some extraordinary accident, tbe Prince lost the 
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odd trick to him \ atid this circumstance was always remembered 
to his disadvantage, fiubb Doddidgton never could have done 
such A thing. Had he so committed himself, he knew full well 
bis promised peerage would not have been worth a pinch of 
snuff. 

But in this unprofitable kind of life Horace Walpole found little 
gratification. The vivacity of hii^ friends entertained hittt-^ the 
Inexhaustible spirits of such companions as Hdnbury Williams and 
Charles Townsh6nd, and the ludicrous eccentricities of the torpid 
Wit G^otge'Sdwyt), acted as a perpetual fountain of champagne, in 
which he might refresh and invigorate his tiature, when weary of 
the influence of bis own thoughts and f<3eling3/ But was he always 
weary of them? No. They might take one direction in which 
they Were like eagles floating in an exalted atmosphere : that they 
were sure to have entirely to themselves. 

Often, when returning in the early morning from a crowded rout 
or noisy ridotlo, has the weary pleasure-seeker thrown himself on 
an easy couch or chair, and forgotten all the frivolous world in 
which he had so lately been moving; and with the pencil of 
memory dipped in the bright colours of the imagination, brought 
upon the disc of the mind those scenes of the past over which 
happiness breathed its exquisite sunshine— breathed, alas! but 
to show how vapoury, how transient, how delusive, were such 
phantasmagoria. But to the dreamet^ it faded not. it was alt 
aSrial — a fata morgana of the heart, as illusory as it was brilliant. 
But he who throws himself back on the past, looks solely for ltd 
beauty -, and in the past only Horace knew he could look for beauty 
— at least, that loveliness that contents the soul— that light that 
throws no shadows. 

What mattered it to him that these indulgences formed that 
forbidden fruit of his tree of knowledge ? He gathered and ate, 
and ate and gathered, as though he were still in his Paradise, and 
had no commandment to infringe. He beheld .those wondrous 
eyes, he heard those eloquent sounds— round him there floated a 
magic atmosphere of love and music— passionate hopes sparkled 
like stars in that exquisite firmament— his pulses bounded with a 
delirious ecstasy — his whole frame thrilled with an incommunicable 
bliss— he felt transported into that region of never ending sunshine, 
the Elysium of classic song, where the Loves and the Graces are 
the attendants on human perfectibility, bearing golden beakers of 
ambrosia and nectar, impossible to resist — he fancied he clasped 
in his rapturous arms a form, whose divine proportions put to 
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Shame the charms of dll the fair deilies of Olympus— ivhen his 
ecstasies were very suddenly and very rudely put to flight by k 
vcJice that he soon became conscious was much too earthly ftrf so 
exalted a locality as the iElysian Fields. 

* * Now, if your Hbndiir pleases,", exclaimed the very sleepy Fibbs, 
With a b^dchanniber candlestick in his hand, trying to t*ouse his 
young mdsler, i^hile he vainly attempted to stifle a yawn, *' it 'S 
tefy late, Sir; allez coucher^ as we say in France. You 'd better go 
to bed. Sir 5 it 's rather early hours for a siesta, as we say in Italy. 
I've been tvaiting your return, reading * Tom Jones,* till t fell 
asleep over a love-scene with his sweetheart, Sif." This \raS 
accompanied by an opening of his mouth, of such prodigious exten- 
sion, that checking it was evidently out of "the question. 

His master stated dt him unconsciously for a few seconds, then 
rose from his retJumbent posture, and-^oh horror to the rornance 
which had so lately transported hirfi amongst the Loves and Graces! 
— stretcfied oUt bis arms and followed the sleepy deWonstratioii ot 
his attendaiit, in a nianner that threatened immediate dislocation of 
his jaws. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A woman's BEAWt* 



th^e is no subject more written about, alid, as xmA, l6S9 known, 
than a woman*s heart. We have our moral andtomjat* who profess 
to shew the whole ai^dana of its curious seCrets, atid dissect with 
^qual dl^siduity atld bare its finest fibre, that they may make the 
world thoroughly acquainted with it 5 and then they boAst of thelf 
familiarity With itg structure and economy. But wh^n we hear of 
such claimants of this rare knowledge, we are strongly tempted to 
exclaim — after the fashion of a second-rate painter of the last genera- 
tion, when informed' that a royal personage had declared that he 
Was Well acquainted with him— "Pooh ! it's Only his brag." 

These subtle inquirers and deep observers will, nearly always, be 
found lamentably ignorant. A won)an's heart is one of the lost 
books of Euclid : — ^not one unattainable problem, but a whole vo- 
lume of them. Our progress in such mathematics enables us to 
8e6 oiily a short distance into the difficulty. We are cognisant of its 
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inconsistencies and contradictions, but we neither pretend to ana- 
lyze nor to explain them. 

In the instance of our heroine, we are perfectly aware of the com- 
bination of incoherent qualities that may be said to form her cha- 
racter. . But in our eyes, wonqan is the sphynx, typified by the inex- 
plicable monument of the Egyptians — an unexplainable conundrum 
— an Ornithorhynchu$ pHradooms^ more marvellous than the na- 
turalists of Australia have made known to us. We are not pro- 
fessed reasoners on such riddles; and if Arabella Falkland seems to 
act at variance with what some writers term her idiosyncracy, we 
must not be expected to expound a phenomenon so very common 
with her dear s^x. 

Consistency, now-a-days, among the lords of the creation,. is a 
virtue as completely forgotten as the composition of the Greek fire ; 
or, if ever to be seen, it is in those who are consistent only in being 
inconsistent. What the philosopher Square designated ^' the eternal 
fitness of things," has long become the exact reverse. Nothing is 
appropriate but what is most opposite. Impossibilities are matters 
of course, and contradictions the best possible logic. 

Our holy men rival each other in exhibiting every vice that can 
most degrade humanity. If they are not wolves to their flocks, it 
is because they take care to prove themselves more monstrous 
beasts. ^ Our learned men stultify themselves by follies of which 
a child would be ashamed. One sees incredible marvels by looking 
through his legs ; another discovers impossible comets when most 
probably his legs refused to support him *, and a whole tribe of them 
are at feud with each other as to the best means of preserving for 
the, present the rubbish of the past. Our wealthy men emulate each 
other in extravagant donations towards a men)orial to some man 
whose riches almost exceed calculation ; whilst the newly-born of 
their fellow- creatures, from being denied covering when quitting 
the charity that allowed them birth, perish in the freezing blast; 
and the equally helpless aged, turned out jof the hut which had al- 

1 Perhaps it may be thought hard, an entire profession should be stigmatised for the 
unworthiness of a few of its members ; but when at least a dozen cases of clerical delin- 
quency have lately occurred, embracing the most atrocious crimes in the calendar of 
wickedness, including incest, adultery, fornication, forgery, drunkenness, and simony, 
and the criminals are still suffered to retain their^sacred employments, we, in common 
with all the right-thinking part of the laity, cannot help considering the profession to 
be lamentably disgraced. The Quakers, when one of their body misbehaves himself, 
dismiss him from their community— an officer, acting in a manner unbecoming an offi- 
cer, is cashiered— and even a common soldier, when found to 4>e an incorrigible vaga- 
bond, is drummed out of bis regiment. A Minister of the Gospel alone has the privilege 
of exhibitlng.tte most revolting depravity, without tbo fear of expulsion firom his order. 
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ways been to them a shelter, however little it may have realized our 
ideas of a home, are left to die in the first ditch to which they can 
crawl. Undoubtedly we have come to the eternal tin-fitness of 
things. 

It is not the mesmerised only who see with the backs of their 
beads : all society have got the same extraordinary gift of beholding 
objects out of their sphere of vision ;— nay, so strange is this 
quality, that the human mole, who never observed an inch beyond 
his nose in a natural way, can readily discover the most minute 
trifle when he can regard it in some inapproachable position. It 
is such as these who overlook the crime that taints the air they 
breathe, while subscribing their thousands to convert the heathen in 
the Antipodes. 

It used to be accounted a singularity in the waterman that he 
should look one way and row another; but now the whole family 
of mankind follow the same fashion : they are content to go back-- 
ward, and see only what they have passed. We should not have> 
unless this were the case, the constant references to Hansard in 
one place — the voluntary return to a long abandoned faith in another 
— the eager adaptation of art in its most uncouth barbarism — and 
the frantic enthusiasm for literature in its swadling-clothes. In 
short, we are all looking one way and rowing another. 

If such irregularities are common in one sex, there surely can 
belittle occasion for apology for whatever there is of a like nature 
in the other. Heroines may be regarded as the comets — if not of 
the Copernican, of the Colburnian system ; they belong to that class 
of the heavenly bodies that invariably pursue an eccentric course. 
Our heroine will be found peculiarly to deserve this similitude. 
She was passionately in love with Horace Walpole, and she had 
long professed to consider him unworthy of a thought ; and she 
was exclusively devoted to the unfortunate exile her father had 
served with such rare fidelity ; yet cared more to hear how her 
discarded lover was distinguishing hiiliself, than the probabilities 
there existed of her Sovereign's triumphant return to his dominions. 

Several months had passed since the abrupt termination to the 
sweetest enjoyment Arabella had ever known, when she was sitting 
with her father in one of the elegant apartments of their villa, 
looking out into the open country, with a volume of Petrarch in 
her hand. The book, attractive as it was, had engaged but little 
of her thoughts. The poetry of the Italian lover seemed tame 
compared to that which had been breathed so glowingly into her 
own soul. The hand that clasped the open volume was in her lap; 
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and ber eloquent eyes, softened and subdued by some tender re- 
collection, rested themselves on vacancy — a tear was trembling on 
ber long silken lashes — and t^e light of the soul within seemed to 
flash upon it, making it a diamond more radiant than the iposi 
experienced lapidary had ever seen* 

Arabella Falkland had so completely given herself up to her owo 
reflections, that she did not notice she had for some time been the 
object of h^r father's anxious aq4 tender scrutiny. His proud aod 
gloomy features gave evidenc^ of deep emotion, as \ie 3hook his 
^ead distrustfully, and ceased to take aqy interest in the pious worl^ 
frpip which be bad so recently derived such deep gratification. 
He sighed ^heavily. Just then th0re was a struggle going on in hia 
breast, that imported much to his fair companion. He b^d lately 
)>^eI| ontertaining certain ambitious speculations which sought the 
^v^pcen^ent of his idolized daughter, by an exaltatioq that very 
few fathers of bis rank would b^ve conten^plaLed ev^n ip tbeir 
dreams. 

Lord F^kland valued bis daqghter's worth as equal to grape ainy 
desMpy* 6u^ with this great ambition was gregt loye. At the idea 
of ber bavfpg to endure suffering, by the current of ber affections 
b^ing rudely diverted from tbe cbajmel they ba4 made for tbem* 
selves, he caught himself wishing that Horace W^lpole bad pot beeq 
the son of a man who had rendered himself sp o^ooxiop^ the 
Jf^bites as tbe Usurper's able Minister; or that some prpspept 
would offer for directing ber warm ypqpg be^f( towards a qaope 
desirable object. This last idea rerpinded b^rp Qf ^pircpmstapce 
that appeareid to have escaped his recollection. 

'^ ArabeUa, my love!" be exclaimed. 

A s||)ile broke over the saddened fe^).ures of the yopthfpl t)eauty, 
directly she heard herself addressed by b^r parep^ j and all trace of 
that pensive tenderness which had so toucf^ed bia nature, vanished 
like a vapour before the sun. 

'^ What think you of bis Royal Highness?" he added. 

NqISv there was a good deal in this quesUon Iba^ requires expla- 
nation. The confidence reposed in bis Qounsellpr by the Che- 
v^ljer St« George, as tbe son of Barnes \l. was usually styled, 
afforded Lord Falkland opportunities qf being pp terpi$ of affec- 
tionate intimacy with tbe royal children, Tbe plde^t bad been a 
frequent visitor at the villa, and these visits bad greatly increased 
since it bad boasted so rare an attraction as the lovely d^ghter of 
its possessor. 

The Prince of Wales — as b^ was considered by bis father'? 
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ipiniature Court — had arrived at an age when the influence of femi- 
nine beauty makes its way n)ost directly to the imagination; and, 
attended as was this winning charm in the person of Arabella 
Falkland with an intelligence that was even more attriactive, it must 
pot be thought very surprising that the young Prince shewed ^ 
rocked preference for \\er society. 

This preference was the key-stone in the ambitious structure on 
which the proud and fond father thought of rearing his d^tughter's 
happiness — his pride and his partiality leading him very readily to 
ipiagine, tb^t if pot for h^r own inestimable worth, and her desceqt 
from one of the (ijost ancient families in England, as a member of 
the princely house into which he had married, he might reason^ 
ably aspire to such an alliance. 

jHis daughter certainly took.a decided' interest in the youthful 
Prince : she was steadfast in her devotion to his family *, and pos^ 
sibly her kindly manner (pwards him, and th^ pleasure his pre- 
sence seemed to afford her, caused both her father ^nd bis Royal 
Highness to believe that she regarded him with affection. 

''I think Prince Charles possessed of many good qualities,' 
replied the young lady to her father's (juestion — *' He is ardent, 
romantic, and sanguine— very good materials to work upon for 
Qoble i*esults, if the disposition of bis Royal Highness be sufiQciently 
plastic to allow of such work.'* 

" you ought to know something of his disposition, my child, 
for you have had no lack of opportunity for studying it." 

*• True, Papa. I have lately seen a good deal of Prince Charles^ 
but not sufftcient to satisfy me that bis disposition is everything his 
bept friends could wish." 

^' You astonish me. Every one in Rome speaks in the highest 
terms of his Royal Highness's amiability." 

•' I do not doubt that the Prince is very amiable." 

** What would you have in a Pripce ?." 

" I would have energy — decision of character — high intellect — 
generous sympathies — and exalted courage." 

Lord Falkland paused. Was it to admire the lofty expression 
of that exquisite countenance ,' or to reflect on .what he had heard ? 
In a moment he spoke again. 

" You think the Prince deficient in these qualities?" 

" 1 have not seen any evidence of their existence," she quietly 
replied. 

" But you must remember, my child, that his Royal Highness 
is peculiarly si^uaied. He is placed in such circumstanees as render 
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it impossible for him to find occasion for the development of such 
qualities. He may possess them— indeed it is a moral certainty 
that a Stuart must possess them— they lie ready for use, when the 
time arrives \vhich should call them into action. We are not the 
masters of our own destinies. The best— the greatest — the wisest 
— are but puppets in the hand of the Great Disposer of events. The 
misfortunes of his family have placed his Royal Highness in a posi- 
tion that throws almost insurmountable obstacles in the way of his 
finding for himself such a career as you and all his warmest friends 
desire for him. But our negotiations with the court of France will, 
I havd every reason to believe, in a very short time, open for the 
Prinee the path of honour and greatness, under auspices as bril- 
liant as shall accord with the grandeur of his birth." 

"No one would or could rejoice at this more than myself— 
but"— 

" His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales! " shouted their con- 
fidential English servant, throwing the door as wide open as pos- 
sible, to admit a young man of fair and rather delicate aspect, 
slight figure, and graceful bearing, wearing his own light hair 
rather long, and dressed in a suit of purple velvet without ornament 
except the star at his breast. 

Lord Falkland and his daughter rose as the Prince entered ; and, 
assuredly, his Royal Highness had no reason to complain, either of 
want of respect or of cordiality in his reception. The Prince began 
detailing, with great affability, aud with much apparent light- 
hearledness, the gossip of Rome. Lord Falkland made respectful 
inquiries after the health of his father, and Arabella made similar 
allusions to bis brother; but the Prince at that moment had but 
little to say respecting his family, and a vast deal about strangers, 
of whom the Falkland^ cared to know nothing. 

Presently his Lordship was summoned away, and the two young 
people were left alone. The Prince immediately drew his chair 
close to his fair companion, and, looking into her brilliant eyes 
with no slight degree of admiration, began a conversation of a very 
different kind and tendency. 

" What makes you so thoughtful to-day?" he inquired earnestly; 
" 1 do not think so divine a face ought ever to look serious.' 

" I have reason to be thoughtful, your Royal Highness.' 

" Oh, pray get rid of your reason, and your thoughtfulness will 
of course go in its train. But what has happened ? I trust nothing 
can have occurred likely to chase away from that angelic mouth, 
the smiles that clothe it with such ravishing beauty 7" 
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" Indeed, every day I have cause to make me smile less and less 
— to make me think more and more." 

*' For Heaven's sake tell me what is the cause, that threatens to 
that charming face so much mischief." 
*' Yourself, Prince." 

"Do you indeed tell me that / am the cause?" exclaimed his 
Royal Highness, taking her hand with a tender glance; ''In the 
name of all that 's deplorable^ what have I done?" 

'' It is not what your Royal Highness has done that causes so 
much thought," said his fair companion, suffering him to retain her 
hand, V it is what your Royal Highness has not done." 

" I am fairly puzzled," he cried •, " perhaps you are only amus- 
ing yourself 5 but yet you do not look as if you were jesting." 

*' It is far too serious a matter; but I will in few words explain 
what causes me so much reflection — indeed, I may add, without 
affectation, so much concern." 

The Prince looked as grateful as he thought he ought to look, 
at being told by so beautiful a woman that he was an object of 
interest. 

''The unworthy position of Your Royal Highness's family has 
loQg engrossed my best sympathies. I could not behold, without 
the awakening of all my sensibilities, the rightrul Sovereign of my 
country reduced, by misfortunes which he had not incurred, to 
his present humble fortunes." 

" Yes, divine Arabella, I am well aware of the goodness of your 
heart. Your kind feelings towards us do you honour, and be as' 
sured that I am truly and deeply grateful for them. Rut my 
father's dependence on other governments prevents any thing being 
attempted to alter the state to which we have unhappily been 
reduced." 

" Pardon me, if I say I do not see that. The King unfortunately 
may be dependent — but that dependence need not shackle the 
Prince of Wales." 

" I wish I could see a way of doing anything : I should not be 
long in following it, wherever it led." 

" With such feelings, half the diflBculties of your Royal High- 
ness's position may be readily got rid of." 

" How?" cried the Prince, with lively emotion, as he continued 
to watch the expressive countenance of his beautiful counsellor. 

" Heroic minds make their own opportunities," she calmly re- 
plied ^ " Alexander the Great was not much older than your Royal 
Highness when he set out on his career of conquest ; and, though T 
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am well aware he was very much better furnished for such a career, 
there is no doubt you have advantages he did not possess, with all 
his resources." 

*' Pray tell me what they are, for I assure you I am quite ignorant 
of them." 

^^ In the kingdoms he went to conquer, all were enemies; in 
those which ought to be your conquest, your Royal Highness has 
numerous friends." 

^' Granted; but numerous as they are, I am more than doubtful 
they would suffice without very considerable assistance. 1 am as 
eager as ever was Alexander to attempt such an enterprise ; but 
this for one man to undertake, in my judgment, savours more of 
madness than heroism." 

^^ Doubtless your Royal Highness has read the legends of our 
Holy Church — and must remember how the Primitive Fathers, 
Apostles, and Holy Saints of onr sacred faith established our blessed 
religion among heathen nations. They did not go with an army 
of ecclesiastics to take possession of the heathen soil, and by force 
convert the natives to Ciiristianity. The Apostle ventured un- 
attended into the midst of fierce hordes, of which every individual 
would have made a merit of putting him to death. He preached 
God's Holy Word — his eloquence was his only defence. He went 
alone, where every man was his enemy — he went, and conquered. 
The same exalted impulse that created a saint, under other cir- 
cumstances would form a hero." 

The Prince gazed upon the noble expression in the countenance 
of his companion for some few seconds, with admiration that ap- 
peared too eloquent for language. 

^' Has it never occurred to your Royal Highness," she continued 
with increasing animation, '^ that the greatest risk might be attended 
with the greatest results? — that more might be done under cir- 
cumstances apparently hopeless, than where they were the most 
auspicious? The best provided expeditions bave often proved the 
most signal failures. What wanted the Spanish Armada to insure 
the object for which its vast means were collected ? Its end was 
most disastrous. What sort of resource bad Columbus for his 
great expedition? How limited were the means with which Fer- 
nando Cortez added the empires of South America to European 
rule! 

'^ I am ever haunted by an heroic dream, in which an illustrious 
individual, in whom I cannot but feel the deepest interest, figures 
as a worthy rival to these great men. I fancy a legitimate Prince, 
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long exiled from his country, suddenly making bis appearance 
amongst his loving subjects— whose devotion is excited to the 
highest exaltation of which mere human feeling is capable, by his 
apparent helplessness— added to the confidence in their honour he 
expresses, by venturing in the midst of them, with little but his 
own sword and his good cause to back him in his glorious en- 
terprise. 

" I imagine a flame of the most ardent loyalty kindled in the 
breasts of a few generous men by this stirring spectacle — 1 see 
their noble examples followed by hundreds— those hundreds ra- 
pidly swelling to thousands — of daring and active partizans. I 
behold the irresistible shock of these brave spirits overthrowing 
the armed bands sent to oppose them, and then multiplying their 
force a thousand-fold with wondrous rapidity. 

** I view the young hero at the head of a weH-appointed army, 
proceeding on his victorious way, driving before him the hired 
bands of the Usurper of his royal dignity ; and, lastly, Fancy brings 
forward the concluding scene of these inspiring pictures, in the 
fifaape of the triumphant entrance of this heroic Prince into the 
capital of his hereditary dominions, amid the hearty acclamation 
and grateful welcomes of his happy people." 

** You are right," observed his Royal Highness, warmly pressing 
her hand in his own, as,^with much emotion, he rose from his 
seat, ^^You have pointed out to me, divine Arabella, what I ougb^ 
lo do. As Heaven is my witness, I am impatient to begin the 
adventure. Perhaps you do not know that negotiations are 
proceeding with the Court of France, that hold out such a .pros- 
pect to me as I should have most coveted, had not your thrilling 
words just convinced me that another was open, infinitely more 
glorious. 

*' I am about proceeding to that Court by its invitation* I dare 
not refuse its assistance, if offered under circumstances that render 
its acceptance advantageous to my father's interests ; but should 
that assistance not be forthcoming, be assured, my lovely coun- 
sellor, the next intelligence of my movements that reaches your 
ear, shall afford you the conviction, that neither your exquisite 
beauty, nor your spirit-stirring eloquence, has been without ap- 
propriate results." 

The Prince gallantly raised her hand to his lips, and the next 
moment Arabella Falkland was alone. — ^Not quite alone, for she had 
the company of her own bright thoughts, which assured her that 
Ihe far distant star that had glimmered in her gloomy future, had 
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received a vast increase of size and radiance — that her attachnaent 
to the son of the hated Walpole had lost that utter hopelessness in 
which she had for so many melancholy months tried to regard it. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

THB DUKE OP NEWCASTLE'S LEVEE. 

Lord Bolingbroke had been induced to leave his hermitage at 
Fontainebleau. It had become necessary for him to return to 
England, ostensibly to take possession of some property that had 
been bequeathed to him, but in reality because his devotion to 
philosophy in France was getting irksome, and his desire to meddle 
in State affairs in England had become too strong any longer to be 
kept under control. 

The philosopher took possession of his patrimony— a snug edifice 
in the classic regionof Battersea — that Arcadia of cabbage-growers 
—that Paradifse 67 market gardeners — that Tempo of the lovers of 
' ' ' * asparagus, rhubarb, and cos lettuces : and his last fit of distaste for 
; , ^ ^' 4.f:. ^ public life not having quite exhausted itself, he again affected to live 
c y ' > . retired, and to exclude himself from the busy world. 

Here he studied Machiavelli, Rochefoucault, Guicciardini, and 
Montesquieu — here he sought to lead his intellect into the profound, 
the abstruse, the mysterious, and the obscure — till the delicate 
state of his mind had been sufficiently re-invigorated by so capital 
a course of intellectual asses' milk, to be able once more to enter 
upon a struggle with his more fortunate rival. Then the hermit of 
Battersea began, like an old spider awakening from the torpidity in 
which he had lived the winter, to re-construct his scattered webs, 
and lie in wait for the prey that his instinct told him would sooa 
be in his clutches. 

Everything fell out just as this clever diplomatist desired. The 
grand lever in his political mechanics — the Prince of Wales — was 
soon as often in the neighbourhood of Battersea, as he had previously 
been in that of Dawley : the Tories were only too glad to avail 
themselves of the services of so able an engineer, not to hasten to 
secure them directly they were again in the market : — and many of 
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the Whigs, who were most jealous of the superior talent of Sir 
Robert Walpole, were quite as anxious to secure Lord Bolingbroke's 
assistance in getting the great Minister out of the way. 

Among the latter, the most influential were the Minister's own 
coadjutors, the Pelhams. . The Duke of Newcastle, that beau idial 
of empty pride and shallow pomp, could not avoid feeling a sort of 
degradation when his political chief came '^between the wind and 
his nobility." His Grace fancied it would be a vast deal better, and 
assuredly in every way more appropriate^ for a Duke of Newcastle 
to be at the head of the Government, than a Sir Robert Walpole. 

His brother, Mr. Pelham, a much abler man, shared his sentiments. 
These sentiments it was the object of the philosopher of Battersea 
to strengthen and encourage ; and to do this he did not want either 
inclination or skill. In short all those agencies were telling so 
strongly against the Walpole interest, that the Pulteney section of 
" The Upper Servants' Supper Club " once more became vastly ag- 
gravating; to the increasing displeasure of the worthy butler of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and the extreme indignation of the 
travelled valet of his son. 

But perhaps we should give the reader a clearer insight into the 
state of things at this particular period of our story, were we to 
describe to him the routine of a Ministerial levee, the Minister 
being no other than the extremely pompous and extremely shallow 
Duke of Newcastle, to whom we have just alluded. In his mansion, 
everything was conducted in the most stately manner. An army of 
footmen, among whom was our lisping acquaintance of the *'Ad- 
miral Vernon," were to be met with, clad in their state liveries, 
placed at various intervals between the hall-door and the grand 
suite of apartments in which the company were allowed to as- 
semble, all evidently in the finest possible state of servile indolence. 
Ushers, pages, a major-domo, and a chamberlain, were employed 
to attend upon visitors, from the reception rooms to the chamber 
of audience. 

Everywhere the eye fell upon indications of the importance, the 
wealth, and the power of the Pelhams. If the visitor was not 
assured from what he beheld that they were a favoured race — the 
tribe of Levi, set apart for the highest policical offices in the Chris- 
tian community — it was no fault of the existing possessor of the 
Dukedom. As far as full-length portraits could go-^as far as 
batons of command, badges of office, orders of dignity, vestments 
of State, could represent greatness in a family, nothing had been 
left undone. 
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Then there were other evidences of the Pelhams being a fa- 
voured family — there were magnificent pictures on the walls^ 
costliest services of plate on the side-boards, displays of Dresden 
china of almost incalculable value in cabinets, stupendous mirrors, 
of which the enormous frames were miracles of carving and gild- 
ing, over the mantelpieces, and signs of excessive wealth every- 
where. There was not a chair in either room that did not express, 
as clearly as the costliest upholsterers could convey a meaning, 
that in that mansion lodged a remarkable example of the great 
ones of the earth ; there was not. a table, there was not even a 
stool, which did not declare in equally unmistakeable hierogly- 
phics, that if a truly great man ever existed on the face of the 
globe, that great tnan was Thomas Pelham, Duke of Newcastle. 

About noon, one warm summer's day, in the year 1743, a 
considerable throng had collected in his Grace's reception-rooms. 
It was composed of the usual hangers-on of the family— a vast 
assemblage of needy expectants, who were in the habit of pre- 
senting themselves before the great man on all such occasions, to 
remind him, in that respectful way, of the good things he had 
so long led them to expect at his hands-- then came the holders 
of his Grace's numerous boroughs, to shew that they were suffi- 
ciently grateful for his patronage — and then came as numerous 
a body, extremely anxious to step into their shoes in the said 
boroughs, as soon as the said shoes should become vacant — there 
were also sundry poor relations, come to feed their own pride on 
the prodigal display made of his, by the head of the family — add 
sundry rich relations, to fancy they were possessed of so much ad- 
ditional wealth in the magnificence, placed so ostentatiously before 
them, of their illustrious kinsman. 

fn addition might be seen a hungry crowd of time-serving po^ 
liticians, who hurried to the Minister's lev^e under the impression 
that there was a change about to take place in the Government 
which would be vastly to his advantage, and, were they in time, 
might be almost as much to theirs. With these, almost lost in 
the crowd, were several meritorious persons in search of the great 
man's patronage : — rising divines anxious for a benefice — ^learned 
scholars, seeking subsistence— clever artists, languishing for em- 
ployment—poets, orators, pamphleteers, and critics, elbowing 
each other for a moderate slice of the great man's countenance and 
purse. 

Of these, many amused themselves by wondering at the innu- 
merable indications presented to them of their patron's power and 
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affluence— and on most occasions this was fated to be all their 
enjoyment 5 for, after cooling their weary heels and feeding their 
wondering eyes for two or three hours, it was often intimated to 
them that his Grace would see no more company that day, as he 
had an appointment with his Majesty, or was summoned to a Ca- 
binet Council, or had gone to the House of Lords, or by making 
some one or other of a choice of half a hundred other oxcuseSi 
equally imposing and equally false. 

And then the tired applicant — the humble scholar — the active po* 
litician~the unemployed artist — the poor divine — and the rest of 
the curious menagerie that made up the Newcastle ark of clean and 
uocleaq beasts, made the best of their way out of the street-doori 
confidently expecting better fortune to attend them on their next 
visit — and, on the next levee, going through exactly the same pro- 
fitless ceremonies. 

Very little talking was allowed. In fact, scarcely any one — if he 
did venture to speak in so grand a domicile— dared to utter a word 
above his breath. The spirit of the place was a vast deal too sa- 
cred for the expression of idle gossip ; and that immensely conse- 
quential person the Duke's chamberlain, in his velvet suit and 
sword, who was almost as great a man as his master, would look 
reprovingly should any rash stranger break the stately silence so 
natural to such stately apartments; but should he be still so 
oblivious of where he was and of what he was doing, as to laugh, 
the chamberlain's frown would become so portentous, and the 
horror-struck look of the well-broken-in crowd so expressive, 
that the sacrilegious mirth was sure to be marvellously soon put 
a stop to. 

A few privileged persons did indulge in an occasional observa- 
tion ] and it was evident the laws did not forbid such exclamations 
as *' Beautiful I "— " Extremely fine ! "— *' The Duke has prodigious 
taste ! *' — " The Pelhaftis are a vastly illustrious family ! "—Such the 
ushers and pages looked upon as natural as an occasional blow of 
the nose, an unpremeditated cough, and a spontaneous sneeze. 

If any superior person chanced to be amongst the company, his 
superiority was obvious to the rest by the greater duration and 
loudness of his observations. If he spoke in an audible whisper, 
be might safely be set down as an independent Member of Parlia- 
ment, and most probably a Baronet ; if he talked in his natural tone, 
he could be nothing less than a Baron— perhaps a Viscount ; if he 
seemed very much at his ease and spoke very confidently, there 
could be no question of his being a Marquis or an Earl — for no one 
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of less dignity, it was very well known, would venture to assume 
such a privilege. 

Woe be to the luckless wight of ignoble lineage, who impru- 
dently chose to follow the example these grandees had set him : if 
he whispered, he was stared out of countenance ; if he spoke aloud, 
he was snubbed ; and if he presumed to be at his ease, an intima- 
tion was quickly conveyed to him, that his Grace was so much en- 
gaged, it was quite impossible he could be seen. It mattered not 
that he was an estimable character — a man of talent, scholarship, 
and probity— a pious divine, or a matchless artist : if he infringed 
one of the unalterable laws of the Newcastle etiquette, his star had 
waned before the gaze of the Minister — he had sunk himself irre- 
trievably in the estimation of the glorious race of Pelham. 

But we have not yet introduced to the reader this inestimable 
example of a statesman, who believed himself, as is said of poets 
in the well-known Latin adage, to be born, not made. This Por- 
phyrogenitas of English politics was a man who, even in his height, 
shewed his ruling passion to make the most of himself; his red- 
heeled shoes elevating him, as much as was safe to the wearer, 
above the standard of men of his growth. 

His wig was of rather modest dimensions, as though to intimate 
the little capacity it covered ; and the satin bag behind seemed as 
perfect a type of the emptiness that went before it. We must say 
as little as possible of the coat, which was of the best material, deli- 
cately faced with gold, and ruffled with the finest lace— and of the 
light figured satin vest, reaching to the hips, and ornamented with 
similar embroidery; neither must we be delayed by the glossy 
black satin small clothes^ with the fine hose drawn over the knees, 
and the aforesaid red-heeled shoes with gold buckles. 

We must call due attention to the gold hilt of the sword peeping 
from his Grace's skirts, and the broad ribbon of honour that crossed 
bis chest : but our first object is the countenance, that, like a roe's 
egg, was evidently intended to be the last and greatest ornament 
Nature had allowed, when furnishing so many perfections to so 
great a man. 

Now there happen to be physiognomies that are expressive of too 
much, and some that are expressive of too little. No Lavater could 
deny a marked individuality to the sheep, the goose and the owl; 
and in the human family there are occasionally met with sets of 
features so sheepish, goose-like, and owlish, that they might in- 
duce a speculative physiologist to suspect — in accordance with 
Lord Monboddo's theory, that men were descended from monkeys, 
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—some might quite as rationally look for their ancestors among a 
flock of antediluvian wethers, or pre-Adamite geese, or still more 
antiquarian owls, who had the honour of hooting at such prodi- 
gious fine fellows as the Megatherium and the Ichthyosaurus, as 
heartily as some of their descendants do at as great monsters of 
our own age. 

The countenance of his Grace of Newcastle was not one of these 
remarkable specimens of individuality — simply because it was a 
happy mixture of them all. The bird of Minerva never appeared 
more owlish — no sheep's head on a block ever presented itself so 
d propos de mouton^ and bad he lived in the days of Macbeth, 
there is no question that his hail by that illustrious personage would 
always have been, "Where gottest thou that goose look?" 

It was during one of his levees, when the reception-rooms were 
most crowded, that the Duke was sitting in a crimson velvet chair 
of state, in a small apartment richly decorated. On these occa- 
sions he chose to be seated, as a position affording a greater dis- 
play of dignity than was possible of attainment |)y a man of his 
awkward, scrambling, shuffling gait, when on his legs. There 
^as a fine full-length portrait of the King on one side of the room, 
and an equally fine full-length of the Duke on the opposite side ; the 
-walls were so near—the state robes of each so similar — and they 
looked so affectionately at each other, that they might easily have 
been mistaken for the immortal kings of Brentford, smeUing at one 
rose. 

Letters bearing the royal seal, almost as large as a moderate- 
sized warming-pan, lay on the table, with various bundles of official- 
looking papers, addressed in a Brobdignagian character, to his Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, etc., etc., with all his titles at full length ; 
and there were writing implements of a very costly kind, having 
the armorial bearings of the Pelhams fully displayed. 

On this point we may as well add here, that for fear any visitor 
should enter the house in ignorance of the quality of the owner, the 
ducal coronet stared him in the face from every object that attracted 
his attention ; it flashed upon him from the saucepan-lid-like silver 
buttons of the lacqueys — it blazed from the gilt tops of the mirrors 
— it even spread its glory in the embroidery on the foot-stools. It 
was quite impossible any one could for an instant doubt where he 
was, when so much care was taken to shew him that he had entered 
the temple of the Grand Llama of English politics. 

The great man was seated very much at his ease — as so very great 
a man should be-*listening with an air intended to be a well- 
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balanced union of stateliness with condescension^ to a man who, it 
was evident, had been making a struggle to put on the outward cha« 
racteristics of a gentleman ; but it was clear^ even to the full-blown 
porter who gave him entrance to the mansion, on receiving bis last 
crown piece, that his coat had been brushed too much by a great 
deal, and that the smothness of the plain three-cornered cocked- 
hat he held under his arm, as he stood bowing to the Minister, was 
equally independent of nap. 

Yet there was a fire in his sunken eye, and an expression on his 
faded cheek, that spoke of something within, in a much more re- 
spectable state of preservation than his clean, yet threadbare suit. 
There was a storehouse of fine thoughts,* that only wanted the band 
of patronage to be thrown open to the enjoyment of the whole 
world ; there was a vast reservoir of sweet feeling, that merely waited 
for the same judicious assistance, to place its refreshing waters at 
the disposal of every human heart. 

^' 1 have ventured to apply to your Grace once more," commenced 
the great poet — for such he was — in a faltering voice to the great 
man, ^^ on the subject of that appointment your Grace did me the 
honour to say I should receive, as soon as the proper arrangements 
oould be made." 

^' Yes— Mister — Mister?" (His Grace invariably forgot the name 

of every untitled person who came before biro. ) " Mr. . 

Bless me, I forget ; but I see so many persons, that really — their 
names—" 

*' Bayes, my Lord Duke.'* 

*' Oh yes; 1 remember perfectly," said hit Grace, with a gentle 
wave of bis jewelled band, and an equally gentle smile, *' your 
name 's Blaze ; you wrote a fine poem — marvellous fine poera^^in a 
patriotic spirit — prodigious patriotic speech." 

This commendation from so illustrious a source might have been 
extremely agreeable to the neglected genius, bad he not, in each 
of the dozen audiences to which he had been admitted by his anti- 
cipated patron, heard it repeated in exacty the same words, even 
to the mistake of bis name. 

^* You are still engaged on your great work, I suppose; eh^ Mf. 
Blaze?" inquired the Duke; and then looking with a degree of 
sapience that would have put the bird of Minerva out of countenance, 
be added " Delightful employment, that of writing poetry — prodi- 
gious delightful I—employing the human intellect in a fine field of 
speculation — marvellous fine field.'* 

The poet ought to have been pleased to hear this appreciation of 
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his studies; but unfortunately the sentences were as familiar to him 
as those which had preceded them. 

^^ The poem has been completed some time/' quietly replied 
Mr. Bayes— a piece of information he had been in the habit of re-* 
peating on every visit during the last six months. 

*M am glad to hear it— prodigious glad to hear it ! " said his 
Grace, With a bland smile, ^^ I have no doubt in the world 'tis a fine 
work — marvellous fine work." 

So decided an opinion from so exalted a patron, ought to have . 
been encouraging to any man of genius ; but the luckless poet had 
heard it too often not to be perfectly aware of its very little value. 
The Duke bad evidently a (Stereotyped set of phrases for all appli- 
eants, to whom he brought them out in regular succession as they 
were wanted. But Mr. Bayes required something more eubstantial 
than words. He had been made to live upon hope for a long time, 
but such Poor-Law-Union diet was beginning to tell fearfully upon 
his attenuated frame. 

He had been led on to expect the great man would do something 
for him, that should for ever place him above the reach of want^ 
till he had parted with his last coin ; and now the desperateness of 
his case urged him to appeal more strongly than he had hitherto 
dared to do, to the great man who had assumed to be his patron. 

" I must venture to remind your Grace," recommenced the poor 
poet more firmly, *' of the promise you were so kind as to make me, 
when I first had the honour of presenting myself in this room. A.t 
various times since then, your Grace has led me to believe that a 
comfortable post was in your gift. My circumstances are such as 
to render such generosity on the part of your Grace, to a friendless 
man of letters, as seasonable as the prospect of it is agreeable. It 
has become vitally necessary that I should urge your Grace to the 
immediate fulfilment of your kind wishes in my behalf : and your 
Grace may rest assured I shall not be deficient in gratitude." 

Daring this speech it was curious to mark the physiognomical 
changes the Duke chose to exhibit. On being reminded of bis 
promise, the sapient look gave way to a particularly sheepish one; 
and when he learned that the fulfilment of it was regarded as a 
matter that could not be delayed, the visage changed to something 
very goose-like indeed. 

'' Oh! ah ! yes, Mister Blaze," said the Duke, in a hesitating voice, 
^^ there might have been something said of my doing something for 
you when an opportunity presented itself. I shall be very happy 
to serve a person of your worth— prodigious happy— but you see I 
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have a great number of applications of the same sort — marvellous 
number. It 's quite impossible I can find places for everybody : 
but on the very first vacancy, rely on my good offices. I am always 
glad to be of service to a man of genius like yourself^prodigious 
glad. Don*t forget to present yourself at my next levee : but just 
now you must excuse me — the Cabinet meet to-day — important 
affairs of State—marvellous important — good morning, Mr. Blaze!" 

''Pumps," exclaimed his Grace, as that monstrous important 
personage, his Grace's chamberlain, entered the room, after the 
dismissal of the hapless poet. 

*'I wait your Grace's orders," replied that functionary, in an ex- 
tremely deferential manner. 

'' Tell the groom of the ohambers to desire one of the pages to 
command the head footman to tell the porter not to let that fellow 
in again who has just left me," said the head of the house of Pel- 
bam, in a tone and with a manner, to the pompousness of which it is 
impossible to do justice. 

'' Your Grace's commands shall be attended to immediatelv," 
answered the Chamberlain, with a bow that might have passed for 
the genuflexion of an Eastern Vizier before the Commander of the 
Faithful. 

'' Paltry scribbler ! " muttered the great man, as he crossed one 
knee over the other, with the look of a goose certainly, but of 
one whose feathers had been ruffled by a rude attempt to pluck a 
quill at his expense. To be reminded of a promise, the Minister 
looked upon as a piece of impertinence that could not be too severely 
punished. 

'' Pumps," cried his Grace again. 

" I wait your Grace's orders," replied the well-drilled Cham- 
berlain. 

'* Whose turn comes next? " 

'^ Young Mr. Lackwitt and old Mr. Lack wit, please your Grace," 
answered the obsequious Pumps, '' with a letter of introduction for 
the former from the Earl of Spoonbill." 

" Let them epter." 

In a few minutes there entered the chamber a respectable-looking 
elderly man, accompanied by his son, a tall gawky youth, who 
looked half pleased and half frightened as be approached the great 
man. 

'^ 1 have the honour of bearing a letter from the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Spoonbill to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle," 
commenced the elder gentleman c '^ it is respecting my son* This 
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is my son, please your Grace." His Grace looked in the desired 
direction, and made the very slightest inclination of the head. 

'^ The noble Earl has taken the greatest interest in my son, and 
in fact, I may say, in the whole family, who I trust are sufficiently 
proud and grateful for bis condescension. His Lordship is desirous 
that niy son should be personnally known to your Grace, hoping 
that it may be in your Grace's power to obtain him some little 
sinecure, or post of sufficient income. My son is twenty-one, 
please your Grace, and I will venture to say will never discredit 
your Grace's patronage." 

The Duke quietly took the letter, and quietly opened it, while the 
foregoing speech was being perpetrated. He appeared to cast his 
eye over its contents, but be never troubled himself to read a line 
of it. 

'^ My friend the Earl of Spoonbill has placed me under a great 
obligation," began the Duke, with quite an owlish gravity, ** in re- 
commending to my notice persons of your worth. I am glad to 
have it in my power to be of service to a family of such respect- 
ability as the" — 

^^ Lack wits, please your Grace," said the elder applicant quickly. 
** L—a — c— k — w— i— t— 8," he added, slowly repeating every 
letter. 

^M am glad to have it in my power to be of service to a family of 
such respectability as the Lackflts — prodigious glad," repeated he, 
in the manner of a school-boy going over his lesson when corrected. 
" I shall bear your claims in mind whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself-, but you must be aware that, holding the high position 
I do in his Majesty's councils, I have a vast number of applicants 
for my favour— a marvellous number. Depend on it 1 will not lose 
sight of a person recommended to me by a nobleman so high in my 
esteem as my Lord Spoonbill. I should consider it the greatest 
happiness of my life to oblige his Lordship. I am delighted at 
having the opportunity of shewing the regard 1 have for him — 
prodigious delighted. Pray don't forget to present yourselves at 
my levies — but at present I know you will excuse me, when I as- 
sure you affairs of State, of importance — marvellous importance — 
demand my attention." 

The Lack wits were dismissed, and they were succeeded by se- 
veral visitors of a similar description, who came either with the 
hope of getting something, or to remind their illustrious patron of 
something having been promised them. It was singular to notice 
the unvarying regularity of the great man's proceedings in all these 
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ii^ ^.^^^ ^;y bis cat-Bod-d^ied phrases, and hig 

^T' ^T5t^i«! cam^ ^"^ «^ ''''P^'P'' "r'°^' u'^'^'''"' 
weii-prese'J^^^.^^ ao mce/y /n^o every case, that nothing could 

sentences ^ ^^^^^3^^^^^ ^^ j appropriate ,• and the same manner 

appear /dc>^ ^.^^ ^ ^^.^^ ^ ^^^j^g ^f justice towards all, that no 

'^^ cotf/d boast of preference or complain of prejudice. 

^"Ifter tbe Minister bad disposed of these, the chamberlain an- 

noanced Sir Gregory Bumptious. Now, Sir Gregory Bumptioas was 
aa independent Member of Parliament, with a loud voice and a high 
apirit, of commanding figure, and having a way with him which 
gave every one reason to believe, that if he wished to {offend the 
gentleman, the gentleman would meet him halfway and dirash him 
the rest. 

"Your Servant, my Lord Duke." 

" Pumps, set a chair. Glad to see you. Sir Gregory — ^prodigious 
glad. I hope Lady Bumptious enjoys her usual good health? I 
saw her at Court t'other day, looking quite blooming — marvellous 
blooming. The King very seldom notices ladies — ^prodigious sel- 
dom *,— but his Majesty seemed quite taken with the very lady-like 
ipanners of Lady Bumptious — marvellous lady-like." 

Sir Gregory Bumptious had entered the great man's cabinet in 
rather an angry mood, at some neglect that had been shewn a re- 
commendation of his; but so flattering a notice of his wife — who 
happened to be a remarkably fussy, ill-featured woman — mollified 
him considerably. This effect, however, would not have been 
produced, had Sir Gregory been aware that the speech he had 
just heard was one the great man addressed invariably to all bis 
married visitors of a certain grade. 

**' The King *s mighty good to have such an opinion of my wife," 
said the softened high-spirited county Member* 

" I protest his Majesty has a high opinion of you. Sir Gregory — 
prodigious high opinion," resumed tbe Duke, following up bis 
advantage, " It was only t'other day he vas saying to me, ^ Sir 
Gregory Bumptious speaks well in the House— marvellous well.''' 

If there was anything that Sir Gregory Bumptious prided himself 
upon, it was his oratory — most probably because he was a very 
bad speaker ; and this allusion — from such exalted authority, too 
-*to his speech-making, so smoothed his temper, that all feeling 
of dissatisfaction evaporated, and he was never in a more agreeable 
humour in his life. The case would have been altered consi- 
derably, had the irate Baronet been aware, that when called upon 
by a Member of the Lower House, the Duke of Newcastle invariably 
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hazarded the same harmless fib respecting the royal appreciation 
of his eloquence. 

*'I must say, his Majesty is extremely condescending," ex- 
claimed the gratified Sir Gregory, evidently in a humour, like Bot- 
tom the Weaver, to '^ roar as gently as a sucking dove." 

*' Oh^ not at all; the King has a great regard foi* you — prodigious 
regard," quickly put in the great man^ ^nd then as if anxious to 
make the most of his advantage, he added, ^'By the way, that 
reminds me, I have an appointment with bis Majesty — must be in 
the palace in twenty minutes. Hope you '11 excuse me; good 
morning. Sir Gregory," 

After this departure there were announced Ensign and Lady 
Squash. The latter, a languishing fine lady of fashion, in the ex*- 
treme of the mode^ and a well-defined hoop, overflowing with 
perfumery and affectations \ and the other a sickly-looking youth, 
her son, dressed in regimentals, and appearing anything but a hero. 

If, as a great man has stated, gratitude is '^ a lively sense of fa- 
vours to come," my Lady Squash was exceedingly grateful to her 
powerful friend. Throughout her simpering it was very apparent, 
that her Ladyship expected, through the Duke's influence, that her 
lout of a boy should become a general; and a very beautiful 
specimen of the adaptitude of means to an end, might again have 
been observed in the application of the Minister's stock of phrases. 
He went through the regular routine, and in due time Ensign and 
Lady Squash were got rid of. 

They were succeeded by a motley group of all kinds and com- 
plexions. A plethoric Dean, sighing for a Bishoprick*<-a spend-* 
thrift Peer, begging for a pension — an unemployed General, seeking 
for a regiment— a needy Courtier, anxious for a post — wealthy 
Country Gentlemen, in search of baronetcies-^and still more 
wealthy City Merchants, in quest of the honours of knighthood. 
To all the Minister meted out his patronage, as though he had 
apportioned each his share to a grain. 

The next announcement, there could be little doubt, was one of 
oo ordinary nature, from the astonishment caused by the mention 
of the name. The groom of the chambers certainly said ' * Viscount 
Bolingbroke ;" and sure enough, in a very few seconds, the phi- 
losopher of Battersea entered the apartment. 

The Duke of Newcastle had distributed his courtesies in a fine 
graduated scale, that shewed the gradations of his estimation very 
distinctly. This, however, was his practice when giving separate 
audiences-, but when entering bis levee-^room, be afiected the po- 
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pular to such an extent, that he went shuffling and scrambling on 
like a polar bear amongst a kennel of hounds, giving every one a 
hug that came in his way. 

When receiving persons in his cabinet, nobodies were forced to 
stand during their audience — people of some note were allowed to 
seat themselves— persons of quality had the honour of shaking 
bands with the Minister : but an unusual distinction was conferred 
by him upon the philosophical statesman, fresh from his hermitage. 
On him he conferred the extraordinary honour of rising from his 
seat as his visitor advanced towards him. In short, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke obtained a very cordial reception. It was clear, two 
such very warm friends had rarely met ; and yet most true it is, 
notwithstanding their extremely friendly expressions, in their 
secret thoughts one thought the other a most desperate ass, and 
the ass thought his dear friend a monstrous sly fox. 

There was a curious and very marked contrast distinguishable 
in the appearance of these worthies of the last century. The fine 
person, the noble countenance, the polished urbanity of Bolingbroke, 
were seen to vast advantage beside the vulgar figure, the pompous 
courtesy, and shuffling, scrambling gait of his Grace of Newcastle. 
The former was a man marked out by nature as a leader and 
counsellor, that would unquestionably have taken a distinguished 
position in his peculiar sphere, whether that had placed him amongst 
the unlettered savages of the new world, or the wisest and ablest 
statesmen of the old. But it was quite as evident that the other, 
whether his fortunes had been cast amongst savage or civilized, 
could never have been anything more than could haye been achieved 
for him by the recommendation of tattooing or tailoring. 

The result of this interview we are not at liberty to communicate. 
Suffice it to say y thatan entente cordiale was soon established between 
these two great men, and this was based on their cordial hatred of 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

In the hands of so able an intriguer as Bolingbroke, the Duke 
was a mere puppet. It was in vain he strove to look as wise as 
the bird of wisdom ; he could not help occasionally looking as 
foolish as the bird of folly, when he was made to feel the supremacy 
of the spirit of his companion. His cut-and-dried phrases were, 
as usual, brought out in their proper order; but on such a mind as 
Bolingbroke's they dropped like flakes of snow upon a mountain 
stream—they fell without leaving the slightest vestige of their 
existence. 

The clever plotter divested the head of the house of Pelham of 
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all thQ defences his stately ceremonies bad cast around him, and 
brought him helplessly into a net, which he cast over his head with 
the dexterity of an ancient gladiator. The end of the conference 
was, that the Pelhams were engaged, heart and soul, with the 
philosopher of Balter^ea, for the overthrow of the obnoxious First 
Lord of the Treasury. 



CHAPTER XV. 



WALPOLE CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Honourable Major Omvoay ip HoraHo PFalpokyEsq,^ M.P. 

• 

*' Dear Horace, — The art of war here is going on as spiritedly as 
a duck-bunt — heroes are as comoaon as tenpcnny nails on a car* 
penter*s bench, and seem quite as ready to be knocked on the 
head. I know not exactly who was the first soldier — that is to 
say, who invented war — b.ut whoever he was, he must have been a 
rare fellow in his way ; he must have been one of those great men 
before Agamemnon, according to the old classic phrase, who, 
having been driven desperate by ill-treatment, assembled his rank 
and file by beat of drum, and with flags flying and fifes playing, 
began a campaign by driving in the advanced posts of the enemy, 
and forcing his positions. 

"This may be very true, you will say, but not peculiarly in- 
teresting. You would doubtless prefer to learn what is going on 
amongst our Allies abroad at this present writing. The state of 
warfare in the infancy of the world will be a very good subject of 
study when it is in its dotage. But never mind, as the poet truly 
says, and as I as truly repeat : 

*< There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in thy philosophy." 

And thy philosophy, I believe, is pretty comprehensive— embracing 
everything, from the vast girdle of the earth, to the little one of 
some Cynthia of the minute, who has attractions enough to please 
your somewhat fa3tidious taste. 

*' But, d propos of love-making— I should monstrously like to 
know how you are getting on with Lady Archibald. The thing is 
not exactly ]>roper, 1 admit, but then you are not so great a repro- 

9 
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bate as our friend Charley, who, on having been found entertaining 
himself with a certain pretty married woman attached to the 
Townsbend establishment, when reminded of the wrong, he was 
'dbing, stoutly averred that he had not 'cov^eted' according to the 
l)ecalogue; the individual being his own man's wife^ instead of 
another man's. 

'' I doubt my Lady Archie is satisfied with her armorial bearings, 
though she is entitled to use those of her husband's ducal house 
—for there is reason to believe that she has long been in the habit 
of quartering the royal arms with her own : whether she is anxious 
for an addition from the Walpole heraldry — rampant, couchant, or 
regardant, must be better known to yourself than to me. 

* ' When was George Selwyn last awake? — I suspect he is setting up 
for a wit, and desires to be a sleeping partner in somejoking flrrti. 

** But what has become of Gray? He seems to have got away from 
all his old friends. 

" Is Hanbury Williams writing ballads, or negotiating treaties? 

"You must be sure and let me know how you are going on with 
your inestimable progenitor. I have a vast opinion of hirti. There 
must be something very great in a man, to be so greatly abused as 
Sir Robert has been. Like the flying fish, he appears to have as 
many enemies above as below him. But if I am not hugely mis- 
taken, he will shew them abundance of sport before he becomes 
the prey of either. 

'* There is a little fish 1 have read of, who, when in danger, dis- 
colours the water around him, and leaves his enemy to flounder in 
a mess in which he cannot see an inch beyond his nose. I think 
our worthy .friend has recourse to ^uch tactics occasionally, and 
that his skill in evading the approaches of his numerous foes, by 
disturbing the current along which they are floating so confidently, 
till they find it impossible to get at him, will always keep him out of 
any immediate danger. 

"For your sake I wish him a good quittance of all such trouble 
some customers. But I wonder you don't do something to let him 
know the sort of stufiF you are made of. What have you been about 
all this time? 1 think the good burgesses pf that Cornish'borough of 
yours, werel had so much amusement, have some reason to com- 
plain. I should hardly think that you had fulfilled their expecta- 
tions. Nay, I dont know but what that fellow Briggs would have 
made a more useful Meiriber. 

" I have thus far written for my own amusement, but now I 

' > « ■ • 

must add something for yoiirs; and acquaint you with the state of 
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things in this part of the world. Know, then, that we have had a 
good deal of marching arid some fighting — enough, assuredly, to 
Save his Britannic Majesty the reproach attached to that heroic mo- 
narch, who, according, to' the Chronicles, ' marched up the hill, 
and then marched down again.' 

** As I am an aide-de-camp of our young Duke of Cumberland, 
who, I am bound to say, seems quite as much a soldier as his 
i*oyal father, 1 have seen a good deal of what has been going on, 
and more than once have shewn the enemy that your friend Harry 
Conway has no objection to a little comfortable fighting. Always 
oti horseback, bearing opders frorp my General, and frequently 
when different regiments are engaged, and the bullets are flying 
about like a storm of hail, and the whole field is swallowed up in 
a monstrous cloud, choked with gUn-powder, deafened with artil- 
lery, blinded with 'smoke, I rush on to the officer with whom I 
have to communicate, to the music of groans,, trumpets, drums, 
and thunder, wherever he may be. 

" It matters not that he is engaged with the enemy : where he 
goes, 1 must follow. 1 find him in the midst of his men, cutting 
his way to fame, but I must interrupt his carving, well as he may 
be doing it, to make him listen to me. The next moment I am 
either directing my way to some other position, in the same pic- 
turesque break-neck style, or dashing back the way I came, bearing 
the report of the officer with whom I have communicated. 

•' If my horse and I return with a whole skin each, we, or rather 
1 do for my foun^footed friend, thank Providence and the French 
marksmen : but this is such good fortune as we cannot always 
expect. If we bear with us a bullet or two, 'the best thing we can 
do is to find a surgeon ; and if our case is not very bad, we may ex- 
pect to hkwe to repeat the same kind of amusement as soon as 
agreeable to the enemy. 

'• But liow it is high time to tell you what we have been doing. 
Our forces, consisting of English, Hanoverians, Hessians, and some 
Austrian regiments, having Lord Stair as Commander-in-Chief, were 
on the north bank of the Maine, when the Dukede Noailles, with a 
powerful French arniy, approached on the southern bank. This 
was rather a delicate position for the forces of France and England 
to be in considering that war had not yet been declared between 
the two countries — nevertheless, it was evident the several com- 
manders only waited a proper moment to commence hostilities. 

*'The General of the Allies, finding himself not strong enough to 
cope with the French, chose to fall back, with the view of obtaining 
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reinforcements from Hanover ; but the French were so quickly on 
bis heels, and the dispositions of their General were so excellent, 
that he cut us off from our magazine at Hanau, where was our bread 
and forage — intercepted our communications with Franconia, 
whence we might have derived our supplies— and cooped us up in 
a narrow valley that runs along the river Maihe, from the town of 
Aschaffenburg to the large village of Dettingen. 

'^ In this desperate state of affairs I arrived at the scene of war 
with the King, the Duke of Cumberland, and Lord Carteret, from 
Hanover. Our forces were reduced to 37,000 men — very nearly 
half-starved— the men nearly without food, and the horses almost 
without forage. The Hessians and Hanoverians, from whom we 
bad been cut off, were, not in much better phgbt, and were marching 
upon Hanau. 

"The King, after several councils of war, finding his array 
threatened in flank and rear, batteries rising on the river, and star- 
vation threatening everywhere, resolved to bfeak out of the trap in 
which he had been enclosed, and forming the army into two co- 
lumns he set them in motion in the direction of the defile of Det- 
tingen, where, unknown to him, the Duke de Grammont awaited 
his advance with 23,000 men. His Majesty commanded in the 
rear, which he believed to be the post of danger, till he beheld the 
sudden halt of his columns; his advanced posts rapidly falling back 
upon the main army, and the French apparently in great force in 
the Dettingen pass. The King rapidly rode to the front, arranged 
his men in order of battle, infantry supported by cavalry, and pre- 
pared to force his way. 

" It was high time he did so : for a division of the enemy, 12,000 
strong, was close upon his rear ; their commander was bringing up 
other formidable bodies of men, and bis flank was being played 
upon by the batteries on the banks of the Maine. Young De Gram- 
mont did not wait for his uncle, the Duke de Noailles, but with a 
terrible uproar advanced with all his force to attack the Allies. The 
noise frightened the King's horse, who ran away with his rider, and 
in all probability would have carried him into the French lines, 
when, luckily for his Majesty and for all of us, he was stopped, and 
the King, dismounting, placed himself at the head of his British 
and Hanoverian infantry, flourished his sword, and made a speech, 
which, as I happened to be on his left, where the Duke of Cum- 
berland had placed himself, I heard very distinctly. 

" * Now, my boys,' said he, * now for the honour of England. 
Fire, and behave bravely, and the French will soon run.' 
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^' This oration may not be quite so classical as those Caesar or 
Hannibal addressed to their troops previously to a battle, but it was 
quite as much to the purpose. 

^^ On came Grammont and his cavalry, making a brilliant charge, 
creating at first some little confusion ; but as the batteries had 
ceased firing, from not being able to distinguish friends from foes, 
the King for'tned his infantry into one dense column, and placing 
himself at their head^ with his son beside him, made one over- 
-whelming charge upon the enemy. Horse and foot gave way before 
it — a panic seized the French — the English rushed with sword and 
bayonet upon their foes, as they crowded in disorder towards the 
bridges, where multitudes were killed or drowned in the river ; and 
avast number, finding no hope of escape, surrendered without 
striking a blow. 

'^ Thus ended the Battleof Dettingen, with a loss to the French of 
6000 men, to the Allies of 2000. The King and the Duke were io 
the thick of the fight, and bore themselves bravely— the latter re- 
fusing to leave the field, though wounded in the leg. Though we H^ 
fought upon empty stomaphs, we shewed ourselves tfnonstrous 
stout-hearted. The victory was not a very profitable one; yet its 
results were eminently satisfactory to all, as soon as we became 
afwarc, that although the French had managed to deprive us of our 
bread, we had contrived to ' save our bacon.' 

*' We subsequently marched upon Hanau, where we found plenty 
of every thing but the enemy, and the expected reinforcements 
from Hanover. We are now strong enough to turn upon Moailles; 
but as yet nothing has been decided on, except that it is necessary 
for Lord Stair to fall out with every body, because his advice is not 
followed to bring things to such a pretty pass as that we managed 
to fight our way out of. 

^' I have now only to add, that I hacked away at the Monsieurs 
with such industry, that I have been thought worthy of promotion, 
and may consider myself to hold a respectable place in the favour 
of his Majesty and the Duke, who have expressed themselves very 
warmly in my behalf. I have no doubt I shall do very well, if the 
subjects of the King of France throw none of their warlike impedi- 
ments in my career. Bui I '11 not think of anything so disastrous, 
my custom being very difierent. No one knows better than yourself 
how much I am in the habit of looking at the bright side of things. 

" Believe me ever, your faithful Friend, 
'^ And affectionate Kinsman, 

^'Harrt Conway." 
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Horatio WalpoUy Esq.^')M-^ P., to the Honourable Colonel Conway. 

"Dear HARRt,— We are all here in ecstasies about Dettingen. 
Every bpdy talks about it. Every one boasts of it. Like the air 
we breathe, it seems impossible to open one'& mouth without its 
fceing full of it. And then all the town are outstriving each other, 
endeavouring to possess the most memorials of so agreeable an 
occurrence. We have Dettingen muflFs, and Dettingen cuffs ; Dettin- 
gen wigs, and Dettingen jigs; Dettingen jugs,' and Dettingen rugs ; 
Dettingen fans, and Dettingen pans. Nightr-caps, buckles, gloves, 
boots, ruffles, and three-legged stools, all bear the same inspiriting 
name — nay more, the old pie-man, who frequents the Strand, has 
been bit by the same folly, and invites hispatriotic customers to pur- 
chase his Dettingen mutton pies, and Dettingen kidney puddings. 

** And so ' Great George our King' is a hero! The age of mira- 
cles has come back to us. How true is that fine text, for those 
who are not possessed of sanguine temperament — ' Blessed are 
they who expect nothing.' lam sure my* anticipations were like 
thosfe of Lpdy Betty Fitzfumble before she was made bone of old 
Fitz's verwosteological proportions — of the most moderate descrip- 
tion. Butlof course, I gulp my astonishment, and shout my admi- 
ration as lordly as the best of 'efn. I am ready to swear that 
General George Guelph is a second Caesar. Indeed, had he lived in 
more classical times, instead of merely beating the French, I am 
ready to aver — deny it who dare — he would have been pursuing so 
comprehensive a career of conquest, that, like Alexander the Great, 
he would at last have been obliged to sigh for more worlds to con- 
quer. Hurrab for Ring George ! 

"The most pleasant part of this agreeable news to me is the intel- 
ligence of your safety. I have no objection to a victory, or any 
other English luxury. I like thrashing the subjects of the King of 
France, quite as much as a loyal subject of the King of England is 
bound to do ; but the victory would be regarded by me as a mon- 
strous dear purchase, if it could only be had at the cost of Harry 
Conway. I will not conceal from you that there are some amongst 
you whom I could spare with infinitely less regret. My Lord Stair, 
now, if he had' joined the shades of the heroes, I should have felt a 
sort of satisfaction at his having made so soldier-like an end : but I 
suppose the aforesaid shades do not fancy Scotchmen, or approve 
of such bungling heroes. I trust, however, before he can lead our 
armies into such another trap, they may be brought to look more 
kindly on his merits— whatever they are. 
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" You have asked me so many questions, and given me so many 
themes, that my reply ought to be a volume instead of a letter •, but 
let us begin at the beginning — as a great authority has recom- 
mended, — and I have no doubt I shall be helped along wonderfully 
by the conviction I entertain, with many other equally sensible 
people, that there must be an end to all things. 

"As to my Lady Archibald, she is mighty pivil. I might be 
disposed to appreciate her attentions, were I not so well satisfied 
that she employs her civility, just as any other trader would do, to 
increase her custom. Her serving the royal family may be a re- 
commendation to her goods ; but it so happens, 1 am rather difficult 
to please ; and I would prefer in some things being my own caterer, 
to following in the footsteps of any prince in Christendom. 

" I scribble occasionally, as you know. ' You remember the faif 
Venus we met at Lady Caroline Fitzroy's, of whom George Selwyn 
said that the swain who desired to find favour in her eyes must be 
that inveterate gambler ' who sets his soul upon a cast' We are 
on mighty good terms;— so I made her the subject of the following 
verses. 

LINES ADDBSSSEI) TO A YOUNG LADY WITH A CERTAIN PECDLURITT 

OF VISION. 

*' Lady,' when gazing on your facf , 
1 scarce can my emotion smother, 
To mark that unaccustomed grace, 
That looks one way and sees another. 

** Even as I gaze, their curious freaks 

Your flashing orbs are now revealing; ^ 

For while on me one sunbeam breaks, 
The other frolics o'er the ceiling! 

** Unnatural gifts few men can brook, 

Ahd yours the hardiest have affrighted : 
For those who always two ways look, 
May boast of being second-sighted ! 

" But if my merits you prefer. 

Stern should I be a^Aristarchus, 
Did I not full content aver. 
Looked you as n»any ways as Argus." 

'* Our fellows are variously occupied. Gray has just published 
a volume of poems which has had immense success, and George 
Selwyn, in his waking moments, has perpetrated a series of jests, 
the result of which has been equally satisfactory. The rest are to 
be met with here and there and everywhere, buzzing about like 
flies in search of sweets, and dropping into every place where they 
are least expected. Charley Townshend has been setting Rainbam 
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inlo convulsions/ by some jest of his which was of that risible 
quah'ty, it was ahnost enough to have tickled the family vault. 

'^ There is a vast deal of pleasantry in these Townshends. His 
Lady mother rivals Charley in the quaintness of her sayings and 
doings. Like a ShejQQqld twenty-bladed knife, she is all points. I 
don't know how she can sheathe herself when she goes into the 
society of her fine lady associates, so as to pr,event hurting those 
who meddle with her. She must be amongst them like a porcupine 
in the midst of a pack of silky spaniels ; and make her dearest 
female friends, after a prolonged association, sufiGsr from an attack 
of that malady which is usually explained in the description — feel- 
ing all over like needles and pins. 

*' Do you know, Harry, I have been trying to lose my own iden- 
tity — no great loss perhaps, after all ; for it is likely enough any 
one who found what I strove to part with, would think it hardly 
worth appropriating; but the fact is, I have been leading the life of 
a man of fashion, till I began to fear I had degenerated into a 
forked radish in a well-cut coat and inexpressibles. I found 
myself one day, after undergoing a surfeit of fooleries, in a fit of 
disgnst, mentally asking myself what my fatl^er must think of my 
extraordinary, or rather ordinary conduct. 

' * While he was battling with difficulties of every description — dis- 
playing the highest intellectual energy— providing for every contin- 
gency that might affect the prosperity of a nation, — I was sauntering 
at auctions — lingering at masquerades —yawning at operas — gossip- 
ping at ridattos — and playing the fool every where. 1 thought, ' Why 
should I be at the beck and call of Lady this, and Miss t'other? — 
talking nonsense to every pretty face, as if I bad become a priest in 
the temple of Beauty, and was employed in offering every idol the 
tiecessary incense ;— Why should Horace Walpole, of his own free 
will, remain a galley-slave at the oar of Folly ; and help, with all 
bis strength, to row the gaudy vessel down the stream of Time?' 

^' And again the thought returned to me, that I was doing this, 
with so noble an example before me of what might be done — 
of what might be attained by talent rightly directed— which 
example I had been in the habit, from my earliest youth, of holding 
before my admiring gaze, with a resolution, strong as death, to 
follow in the same footsteps — to rival in the same merit. And 
this resolution I had alloved to lay dormant till the energies that 
might have advanced me far in n^y course, were nearly dead for 
want of use. 

'' It was true my pride had been humbled, and my vanity hurt, 
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by the discovery, of the very trifling estimi^tion in which I wa3 
held, by one whose approval I so highly appreciated : but I now, 
for the first time, awoke to a consciousness that this approval could 
only be the further off, by my removing myself from that sphere of 
usefulness and honour in which I so earnestly desired to move. 
If he thought little of me when a young man, aspiring for ho- 
nourable employment, he would think much less when I had be- 
come a merre maccaroni — a shallow pretender to fashion — an 
empty coxcomb, who had iiothing to boast of but his wearing 
apparel. 

'' If felt like Sampson bound by green withes. I snapped my 
fashionable bonds as though they were so many threads; — balls, 
operas, routs, masquerades, auctions, and pl^ys, should now be 
of as little importance to me as the innumerable fair dames with 
whom I had been in the habit of associating. I would not abandon 
the pleasures of the world, and live the life of a hermit; simply 
because a diet of herbs, tod water from the spring, with the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of my own thoughts, do not form a bill of 
fare exactly to my taste; but I would partake moderately of every 
enjoyment in which a gentleman is expected to indulge, and shew 
the world in which I mingled that I would do it no discredit, and it 
should do me no injury. 

^^Any distinction in the State, I felt, must come through the 
hands of him who had it so completely at his disposal. 1 could 
'not urge my claims to him— 1 was anxious he should find them 
out. There was another path open to me, in which I should not 
require his assistance — where success could not fail of attracting 
his attention ; and, were that once gained, I doubted not everything 
else I desired was easy of attainment. My determination was 
made. 

'^ Harry, I hieive made up my mind to become a man of letters. 
And, as the most necessary step in this direction, I have begun to 
write a book.. Yes, I sit down every day, pen in hand, to put my 
ideas upon paper, full of the resolution of attaining some respect- 
able, if not lofty position up the hill of Fame. It would astonish 
you mightily to see what I am about — to observe the peculiar 
structure which, with the help of a printing press, I intend to set 
up before the public gaze, to convince them of what vast things I 
am capable of. 

'^ Perhaps you will laugh at the idea of my writing a romance, 
as a recommendation to one of the most unromantic men in Eng- 
land; but I hold in due respect the praise of small beginnings 
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towards great undertakings. The book is for the multitude, who 
scramble for novelties of this kind as greedily as pigs for acorns; 
and I shall take care to make it wonderful enough lo astonish the 
most indifferent of my readers. 

''I will confess to you, I am visited by a perspective, when re- 
flecting on the results of its publication, alrhost as brilliant as that 
of the hopeful AInaschar over his basket of brittle ware; and the 
vision is so engrossing, that, were it possible, my kicking down 
the materials of my future greatiiess would follow as a matter of 
course. I will also admit that the princess of the Arabian tale has 
her representative in my glowing vision ; but instead of spurning 
her, I should be much more likely to make the sort of mischievous 
stumble that brings about the catastrophe, when rushing to clasp 
her to my arms. 

"You know Nothing of the heroine of this exquisite dream. 
She is a memorial of the Past I have never dared to mention, evea 
to so dear a friend as yourself. Till lately, I have as little ventured 
to remind myself of her existence. Yet, the little I can remember 
of genuine happiness is so indissolubly connected with her name, 
that all my manhood seems one dreary blank, deprived of it. And 
my strange destiny insists upon this deprivation — ay, insists, that 
the light which illumed the fairest hours of my existence should be 
put out, and leave my retrospection in utter darkness. 

'*To tell you how much 1 have been led on, in the compositioi\ 
of this romance, by a desire to write a work which should be ad- 
mired by her whose praise seemed to me the sweetest fame poet 
ever won, is no easy task. It is curious enough. that I have long 
been teaching myself to forget her; and yet, at every admirable 
passage that flows from my pen, I keep anticipating her admira- 
tion with an intensity erf gratification, that proves how wonder- 
fully I appreciate it. 

" But it is but a melancholy interest I enjoy in the cultivation of 
these fancies : I Am only too well aware that my name or fame can 
be to her nothing more thaii an echo of a pleasant sound. When 
I first gave myself up to the bewildering delirium of loving a crea- 
ture so infinitely raised above her species, I was well aware that, 
sooner or later, the dark shadow of wordly prejudices would come 
between us, and separate us for ever. But it was with my story as 
with one of those beautiful fables found in the fairy legends of dif- 
ferent countries, where mortal man cultivates a passion for spiritual 
maiden, with the full knowledge of an insurmountable barrier to 
its consummation. I could not liberate myself from the fascina- 
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tions that held me to this superior being-, till its existence was ac- 
nowledged by herself. 

*'Many months have passed over since we parted — in the mu- 
tual conviction, that for us the Future had no promise— the Present 
no pleasure — the Past no profit. Since then I have endeavoured 
to harden my heart in. that petrifying well, the world ; but I have 
not been so successful as most people who have tried the same pro- 
cess. Possibly their hearts were previously so worldly as to re- 
quire very little hardening to turn them into stone. 

^Mt appeared as though the intellectual labour in which 1 am 
engaged had again brought my nature in communion with her; 
and my heart, instead of becoming a petrifaction, had thrown off 
the thin crust which had there been deposited by that* vast well of 
Knaresborough, within the influence of which I have been living; 
and that every day I was reversing the process, and every day be- 
coming more sensible of the exquisite vitality of my former state. 

"You will not wonder, then, with what abundant ecstasy 1 give 
wings to my imagination, an^ take my flight through the regions 
of romance, buoyant with the belief that I am approaching her. 
It may be all a delusion and a mockery, as sober moments always 
represent; but it affords me a stimulus, without which I should be 
little better than a clod : and, if it be a cheat, it is one a thousand 
times more pleasing than ordinary realities. 

*' Should I never enjoy again the sunshine of her presence, which 
unromantic matter of fact never ceases to proclaim to me, there 
will be no slight gratification in the knowledge that she will find a 
companion in my work— through which she will become ac- 
quainted with my thoughts — that cannot conceal from her that her 
worth is impressed, however faintly, in everything admirable of 
which those thoughts afford any trace. ^ 

'* Ever your affectionate Cousin, 

" Horatio Walpole." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE RIDOTTO IN THE HOUSEKEEPEH'S ROOM. 

^* La! Mrs. Jenny, how can you say so! I declare to you I was in 
another place at the pacific time you mentioned." 

This little speech was uttered by a portly well-fed, middle-aged 
woman, dressed extravagantly a la mode^ possessed of black lan- 
guishing eyes, a pair of cheeks extremely well rouged, and bearing 
at least three different patches ; a large and ruddy mouth, and a 
nose that was evidently a cross between a pointer and 2l pug. Her 
bead was lavishly adorned with ribbons, and she wore a large 
necklace of tawdry beads upon a neck, the ample proportions of 
which would have been much better protected by a kerchief. 

But the neck of Mrs. Susan was not, like that of the swan or the 
giraffe, out of proportion with the body to which it belonged. 
Mrs. Susan was a sort of Juno below stairs, and, in her swelling 
shape, displayed the full-blowu dignity of a Housekeeper grandir 
flora — as the classical gardeners of the present day would not fail 
of specifying' such a magnificent plant as the very important house- 
keeper of the very important Duke of Newcastle. 
. The good woman was not so young as she had been ; but it was 
quite clear she had no intention, however past her youth, of allow- 
ing her fascinations to be kept in the background ; for she might 
still boast of gQod looks, and, among the flowers of the kitchen 
garden, had an attractive, sunflower sort of bloom, that rarely failed 
of exciting observation. 

But then her manners did her, as she fancied, no slight service. 
She was wonderfully genteel in her notions— even for a middle- 
aged housekeeper. This she evinced in nothing more clearly than 
iu her choice of language, which, though the terms were often 
very curiously placed, would have done no discredit to her ducal 
master in his most stately mood. 

'^ As I live, Mrs. Jenny, you are prodigious scandalous. Indeed, 
you appear sometimes to have so little regard for truth, that, did I 
not know you better, my dear, I should be vastly inclined to accuse 
you of mendicity." 
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** Well to be sure, Mrs. Susan ! I must say, my dear, you are 
monstrous perlile." 

This was said in a lively manner by another female, at least ten 
years the junior of her companion, with equally languishing blue 
eyes, equally rouged cheeks, a more delicate mouth and nose, and 
altogether a more delicate person. Her dress was considerably 
more coquettish, while quite as smart as that of her senior. In 
fact, if Mrs. Susan was to be classed as Housekeeper grandiflora, 
Mrs. Jenny deserved the title of Lady's-maid splendens. 

" Mr. Fibbs can believe it or not, just as he likes ; it 's quite 
hoptional," she added, looking at the travelled valet with a glance 
intended to carry conviction with it. 

^*Now, ladies,'' exclaimed that very agreeable personage, as he 
sat between them, stirring his tea-cup, and looking quite as much 
at home as though every thing in that very comfortable house- 
keeper's room was his exclusive properly, '• mia bella signora, mia 
carissima signorinay a^ we said in Italy,— I hope, I trust, you will 
moderate that vivacity that renders you both so inexpressibly 
agreeable." 

Mrs. Susan bridled a little. Something had been said by the 
incautious Mrs. Jenny that offended her ; but the compliment of 
the accomplished valet fell like oil upon the raging waves. As 
she drank her tea, however, she should have liked the compliment 
better had it not included her bosom friend^ and she entdrl^d 
into a resolution not to invite her to her evening assemblies, if 
she did not behave herself better; for she was beginning to 
think, that '' the young woman must be taught to keep her di- 
stance." No lady's maid, according to her mode of etiquette, 
ought to be suffered to take liberties with a housekeeper; but this 
Mrs. Jenny had not only done : she had committed a more un- 
pardonable act in making too free with the housekeeper's most 
particular friend. 

if Mrs. Susan began to consider Mrs. Jenny y a forward minx," 
the latter returned the compliment by setting the housekeeper down, 
in her mind, as "a good-for-nothing old hussy. At her time of 
life to be ogling the men in the ridiculous way she did! She never 
in her born days had seen anything so howdacious ! " 

That was the Lady's maid's secret opinion of her superior. The 
fact is, Mrs. Susan gave treats, or ridottos, as she styled them ; 
and Mrs. Susan was supposed to have a good deal more at her 
disposal, even, than the abundance of good things that the Duke 
of Newcastle might innocently have supposed were his own ; and 
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this occasioned many individuals of the other sex, the coquettish 
Lady's-maid desired to be her most particular friends, to appear at 
the said treats in that position to her senior. 

*' Ey the way, that Just reminds me of an adventure I met with, 
of a very singular character, when at Florence," observed the tra- 
velled valet, as the still-room maid, who .^as waiting-maid in the 
housekeeper's room, handed him some cake with his tea. 

" An adventure !" exclaimed the Lady's maid, in h^r most effec- 
tive manner. "Well, 1 do doatupon adventures, to be sure; I 
shall listen to it with perdigious pleasure." 

" Prodigious, my dear," observed the housekeeper to her bosom 
friend, with an intense satisfaction at being able to shew Mr. Fibbs 
how deplorably ignorant her bosom friend was ; '^ I am monstrous 
afraid, child, you are not so familiar with your entomology as you 
ought to be. But that 's of course no reflection on you, my dear; 
none in the least. It 's the bounden duty of parents and {guardians 
' — if one has parents and guardians, and isn't an unnatural child, 
which I thanks my stars / never was— to take care that one ex- 
presses oneself properly when one goes into company, and pro- 
nounces words as they is written, and never utters any improper 
aspirations." 

'' Exactly so,, my dear Mrs. Susan," replied the Lady's maid, a 
little nettled at this powerful attack upon her, and unhandsome allu- 
sion to her privat.e history, before a person she was so extremely 
desirous to captivate; "there is nothing, that betrays so much 
hignorance ; except when persons, my dearest Mrs. Susan, makes 
use of a lot of fine words, Mrs. Susan, which they knows no more 
the meaning of than the babe unborn : and makes themselves mon- 
strous ridiculous into ^he bargain. Hignorance is one thing, my 
dearest Mrs. Susan, but in my mind haffectation 's a great deal 



worser." 



" The Marchesa Bumblebeediz^ was the beauty of all Florence," 
commenced Mr. Fibbs, anxi6us to prevent the storm he saw brew- 
ing in the rather fnurky horizon of the housekeeper's countenance. 
His object was gained : both his companions appeared desirous to 
forget their feud, in the curiosity they felt to hear what was forth- 
coming about the exalted lady their most particular friend had just 
mentioned. 

" Every one was in raptures with the Marchesa," continued the 
narrator; " the ladies envied her her superior charms — the gentle- 
men were dying to throw themselves at her feet, and avow them- 
selves the slaves of her beatix yeuor, as we say in France. I arrived 
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in Florence on the very day three 'duels were fought by different 
noblemen, who wev^ rivals fqr her affections. The whole city 
was in confusion — the Prince Beccaflgo was <lespaired of— Count 
Ortolan was a corpse— and the Grand Duke Rustifusti had got si 
bad thrust in his left arm." 

''Sly goodness!." exclaimed Mrs. Susan, looking extremely con- 
cerned, '* those nasty swords 1 1 wish gentlemen never wore 'em. 
If they fall out, nothing satisfies them but becoming suicides of 
their fellow-creatures/' 

"Well, for ray part, I think a sword mighty becoming,'' ob- 
served the Lady's maid, determined to show her independence. 
Mrs. Susap said nothing — she looked at her bosom friend^ not 
swords, but daggers. 

" I retired to my chamber the evening of my arrival, rather tired 
after my long journey," resumed the valet. " ^mor vincit omnia ! 
as we said at Eton, was my exclamation, when I perceived on my 
dressing-table a little scented billet addressed in a delicate running 
hand ' d VEccelenzo Signor Fibhs.' As there could be no doubt 
the letter was intended for me, 1 made no scruple of breaking the 
seal, which I observed was a couple of doves billing and cooing 
within a wreath of roses." 

'* How per — how prodigious sentimental !" cried thalady's maid, 
correcting her mispronunciation very emphatically. 

" My astonishment may be imagined when I read the following 
sentences," continued the favourite of the housekeeper's room, 
with an air as if the extraordinary adventure he was relating,, he 
could regard only as one of very ordinary occurrence. 

" ' I have seen thee : henceforth thou art my fate. 1 lov^ thee ; 
but how I love thee, vain is language to express. 1 sigh for thee 
— let me not die for thee. If thou hast a. heart susceptible to 
woman's tenderest influence, come to the Palazzo Bumblebeedizzi, 
at the hour of twelve, on the terrace st^ps nearest the orange- 
grove. Remember, and be secret. 

'Until death, thine adoring 

'Marchesa.*" 

f 

" Well to be sure !" cried the housekeeper, in undisguised in- 
dignation, ''I protest I never heard talk of anything so ignomi- 
nious; Markesa though she was called, I '"d lay any wager she was 
no better than she should be — in short, a regular Jezebel." 

*' Now, my dear Mrs. Susan, you must remember foreign customs 
are not our customs,"' remarked the gentleman, gravely. 
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"Thanks to goodness — and I hopes the people as looks after 
our customs, if they catches any body bringing over any you 've 
been speaking of, will treat them as countryband as possible." 

" No doubt they will," replied he, and then quietly resumed bis 
story. "When I had read this epistl^, I recalled to mind what 
I had heard respecting the desperate state of Prince Beccafigo, the 
unhappy end of Count Ortolan, and the severe wound of the Grand 
Duke Rustifusti, and prudence bade me stay : but j4udi alteram 
partem^ as we said at Cambridge. On the other hand, then, I 
recollected the moving descriptions I had read of this ravishing 
beauty — this pride of Florence— this wonder of Italy : and all the 
gallantry within me was up in arms to fulfil the too flattering 
wishes of the divine, the incomparable Marchesa." 

** I had a better opinion of you, Mr. Fibbs," said the Housekeeper, 
with some dignity, and a blush which seemed to be scorching the 
patches on her rouged cheeks. It was now the Lady's-maid's turn 
to be shocked. She, however, satisfied her, conscience by looking 
intensely modest at the bowl of her spOon. 

"I arrived," continued the travelled valet, as though quite in- 
different to the unfavourable impression he was creating, "at the 
hour of twelve, at the Palazzo Bumblebeedizzi : and on the stairs 
of the terrace, near the orange-grove, I had the felicity of behold- 
ing the divine Marchesa. ^eni, vidi, vici^ as we said at Eton." 

Mrs. Susan held' up her head very high, clasped her hands before 
her ample breast, and cast her eyes sternly in the direction of the 
ceilitig. Mrs. Jenny stared into her tea-cup, and apparently found 
there some unusual attraction. 
" We rushed into each other's arms." 

At this announcement Mrs. Susan drew her chair back several 
inches, and Mrs. Jenny thought she ought to faint. 

"We were locked in an embrace so rapturous as could be en- 
joyed only d discrition^ as we said in France, by happy lovers 
meeting clandestinely at midnight, under an Italian sky, upon an 
Italian terrace." 

The discreet housekeeper drew her chair sharply several inches 
further back, and gave a glance at the offender, which partook 
much more of the quality of her pickling than of her preserving 
stores. The lady's-maid, who would not for the world have seemed 
less virtuous than her superior, placed her cup and saucer down, 
and scientifically arranged herself for a little hysterics. In the 
next moment their curiosity got the better of their indignation ; 
and they listened, though with a decided impression that their 
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most particular friend ought to haVe been more particular by a 
great deal. 

"We were enjoying an Elysium-^our souls too full for utterance 
—our hearts throbbing together in mutual ecstasy^ when I heard 
a noise to my right. I quickly turned round, and beheld a man of 
lofty stature and the most gloomy visage I ever beheld, wrapped in 
a large cloak, advancing towards me with rapid strides, with a 
naked poignard uplifted in his hand. ' Traitor!' he shrieked, in 
accents of mingled rage and jealousy,' * thine hour is come— receive 
thy doom !' At the sound of his -voice, the beautiful Marchesa, in 
an agony of terror exclaimed — *' My husband!'— and rushed like 
lightning up the stairs of the terrace." 

"Then the good-for-nothing wretch was a married woman!" 
cried the horror-struck Mrs. Susan, lifting up her hands and eyes 
in pious amazement. Mrs. Jenny determined not to faint; but she 
in a very proper manner turned her back on the speaker. 

"Yes; the gentleman wacs no other than the Marquis Bum^ 
blebeedizzi," answered their companion : " hearing that his wife 
had made an assignation, l^e lay in ambush to make a victim of her 
lover. Exempli gratia^ as we said at Cambridge. Fortunately, 
at the very moment of his approach, my attention was directed by 
a noise to my left. I beheld another man approaching with a 
drawn sword. He, according to report, was one of the favoured 
lovers of the divine Marchesa, and had left his bed at that untimely 
hour to gain one more smile from his adored mistress. I drew 
back instantaneously, as I beheld myself menaced M^ith immediate 
death from a desperate enemy on each side of me. 

"You will be shocked to hear the catastrophe," added the 
gentleman, very much at his ease, finishing the contents of his 
tea-K)up. " Indeed, I think it is toa terrible to listen to : too fright- 
ful to repeat." • 

In a moment the two females were as close to him as they could 
conveniently get, pressing to hear the conclusion of the adventure ; 
for, now there could be nothing wrong in the story, they were very 
well satisfied there could be nothing vn*ong in their listening 
to it. ; 

"Judge, ladies, of my horror," resumed thQ narrator, after 
withstanding their united entreaties for several minutes, "at behold- 
ing, the moment I fell back from my advancing enemies, the 
Marquis Bumblebeedi2zi weltering in the blood of the poor Grand 
Duke Rustifusti, and the Grand Duke Rustifusti weltering in the 
blood of the poor Marquis Bumblebeedizzi ! One had been run 

10 
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through the body, the other stabbed to the heart. temporal O 
mores ! as we said at Eton." 

While this conflideQlial conv.ersation had been going on at the 
tea-table, the other guesls of Mrs. Susan were amusing themselves 
according to their several inclinations. A party, consisting of the 
Chamberlain, the Butler, the Steward, and the Qroom of the Cham- 
bers, were assembled round a card table, playing at ombre, and 
seemed very happy in their amusement. In contrast to them ap- 
peared two other guests of Mrs. Susan, who sat in a corner by 
themselves, to all appearance out of conceit of every thing in the 
world, except a plate of bultered muffins, which was constantly 
handed to them, and its contents eagerly devoured. 

*' Curse me if I can stand this sort of thing any longer!" ex- 
claimed one in a determined tone. '4 'm sure he 's a low fellow, 
or he wouldn't behave so shabbily. Don't you think so, Duke?" 

"Of coorth 1 do, Marquith!" replied the other of the reader's 
two old acquaintances in livery, as he expeditiously disposed of a 
very buttery mouthful. . . 

" I don't know what 's come of Mrs. Jenny," resumed the other, 
in the same dissatisfied tone, ^' I used to consider her a girl pos- 
sessed of a mighty pretty taste and judgment- Then 1 was every- 
thing to her. Even our butler remarked how monstrous civil to 
me she was. But now, may 1 perish, if she takes any more notice 
of my presence, while this fellow is in her company, that if 1 were 
a beggarly shoe-black. I would call her to an account for this, was 
I not certain sure the change in her was all owing to this inveigling, 
eircumventin^, palavering, foreigneering coxcomb, whom i have 
a prodigious iuclinatipn to afi'ront before her face. A capital idea, 
eh, Duke?" 

*' Ekthellent idea, Marquitb," replied the other. " By the bye, 
I thinkitthmonthtrouthdithgrathefulof Mithtreth Thuthan behaving 
to him ath the doth. Monthtroutb dithgratheful, Marquith." 

" Well, I '11 tell you what 1 will do, Duke." ^ 

" Yeth, Marquith." 

" 1 won't stand it, that's fiat." 

" And / won't thtand it, Marquith, and tho ith that flat ! " 

^' I'm deucedly inclined to pick a quarrel with that everlasting 
xascal. I would fight the fellow for half -a-farthing. Shall I go up 
and pull bis nose, or throw him out of the window? Eh, Duke ?" 

^^ Don't be rath, Marquith. Remember the ladith. Pray don't 
alarm Mithtreth Thuthan." 

^<D— Mrs. Susan. It 's that aggravating little gypsey,' Mrs. 
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J^mj9 I'm tbipkiog of. I thought she had more sense than to 
waste her time upon the valet of a Baronet's younger son, when 
she can have a Marquis's own State Footman. It *s a degradation, 
Duke, which no State Footman of spirit ought to put up with." 

"Ofcoorth itith, Marquith." 

** It 's decidedly an insult, Duke." 

" Dethidedly an in.thult, Marquith." 

" We must show him that we are not tp be trifled with, Duke." 

** Motht tbertainly we mutht, Marquith." 

" Wait till we 've finished the muffins, Duke, and then we '11 soon 
let the fellow know who 's who, here." 

The greasy edibles now rapidly disappeared down the throats of 
the agitated friends, as they occasionally sent scowling glances iq 
the direction of the trio at the tea-table, who were evidently ex- 
tremely sociable — at least, the two ladies had quite forgotten their 
most particular friend's little peccadillo with the great Italian lady. 

By them the threatening looks of the Damon and Pythias in livery 
did not pass unobserved. Perhaps, of the three, the travelled valet 
epjoyed them the most. He entertained a very small opinion of 
his once especial friends, Messieurs Duke and Marquis, and conti- 
nued to practise on the credulity, and feed the vanity of their mis- 
tresses, quile as much to annoy them as to amuse himself. How 
completely he succeeded will presently be shewn. * 

Mrs. Susan might have entertained some misgivings that she was 
acting wisely, in neglecting her old flame in her endeavour to 
secure, a new one — but Mrs. Jenny was younger, and more careless 
pf her conquests 5 the idea that she was making one of her swains 
intolerably jealous, she regarded only as a gratifying tribute to her 
charms. 

There was another circumstance that contributed as much as 
anything to the disagreeable feelings her tall friends in the corner 
"were forced to endure. The Lady's Maid was '^ not a going to see 
that hodious old woman" succeed in her designs upon so agree^ 
able a young man as Mr. Fibbs ; and the Housekeeper was quite as 
determined " that impudent little minx" shouldn't have him, if she 
tried ever so. 

The tea-things had been removed— the little still-room maid had 
gone to join the cook's evening assembly in the kitchen— the card 
players were so taken up by their own loud jokes, and louder 
mirthi as to be completely unmindful of what was going on around 
them. Mrs. Susan, with a plate of cake, and Mrs. Jenny, with an- 
other of oranges cut in quarters^ vrere rivalling each other in their 
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entreaties to the lady-killing Mr. Fibbs, who, with a glass of wine 
to his lips, and a most winning smile on his good-looking counte- 
nance, was addressing «ome very gallant speech to his fair compa- 
nions, when the two jealous personages, to whose wounded self- 
love this scene had been gun-powder and aqua-fortis, started up 
from their seats, and with flushes faced and determined strides 
stalked towards .the happy trio. 

Mr. Fibbs saw them advance; but the movement — ^the object of 
which he anticipated — only caused him to increase his apparent 
ardour in addressing his attentive associates. 

*' Positively, my dears, you are molto raviso^ as we said in Italy," 
exclaimed the travelled valet. ^^ I cannot tell you how much you 
remind me, my adored Mrs. Susan, of my exquisite friend Madame 
la Comtesse Pomme de Terre, with whom I passed so many agree- 
able days at the delightful Chateau Pomme de Terre, in France ; 
while you, my dear Mrs Jenny, afford me similar pleasing recol- 
lections of the ravishing Baroness Maccaroni, whose splendid man- 
sion, the Villa Maccaroni, at Naples, is so w.ell known to all English 
travellers, who, like me, have enjoyed the advantages of le grand 
^our, as we say in France." 

The compliment was well taken in both directions. The virtuous 
Housekeeper was half afraid at first that the Countess was no better 
than the Marchesa ; but it was clear at least that her most particular 
friend had very high acquaintances, and she took it as mighty civil 
of him to compare her with so. great a lady as she felt satisfied was 
the mistress of the J Ch&teau Pomme de Terre. The Lady's-maid 
seemed even more sensible of so agreeable a comparison, and 
smiled her sweeteist smile in return. 

" Do take a bit of cake, Mr. Fibbs, with your glass of Buce- 
phalus. I assure you the Duke told me he had never tasted so 
agreeable a combustible." 

It is probable his Grace said comestible^ and the wine was JBtt- 
cellas* 

^^ Now I *m«8ure a horange will do you a vast deal of good, Mr. 
Fibbs," exclaimed the other, with a manner equally winning. 

" You seem quite at home, here, Mr. Thingamy ! " suddenly cried 
the Marquis's own state footman, very rudely, as he planted him- 
self, with a monstrous fierce air, right in front of the gallant gay 
Lothario of the Housekeeper's room. 

*' Yeth, you theme quite at home, here, thir," echoed his friend 
at bis elbow. The travelled valet unconcernedly looked the first 
of the two full in the face, and then allowed his eyes to fall gra« 
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dually down the row of buttons.on his waiscoat— then descended 
his plush breeches with the same quiet scrutiny — and slowly fell 
down his stockings to his shoe-bupkles. He then, as leisurely, 
gave an ascending scrutiny to his con^panion; and, when he bad 
reached his facQ, turned to iiddress the half-alarmed Mrs. Susan, 
without taking any further notice of her tall Damon, or of his equally 
tall Pythias. 

"I assure you, my charming "friend," he observed, ''that you 
are the very image of the most agreeable Frenchwoman I ever met 
with — the reflection of her very person 5 veluti in speculum, as we 
said at Eton." 

This sort of treatment did not seem to agree with the dignity of 
a Marquis's own State Footman. 

" People must be cursed fools to believe such stuff— eh, Duke ? ^' 
cried he, as offensively as possible. 

'^ Of coorth they mutht, Marquith," readily said the other. 

" And as for you, my dear," continued the travelled valet, turn- 
ing affectionately to Mrs. Jenny, after taking a glance at his wine, 
as he held it a mopaent steadily between his eyes and the light, 
^' there cannot be anything more clearly established, than your 
close resemblance' to that extremely fascinating Neapolitan. Mra^ 
bile dictu, as We said at Cambridge." 

This familiarity with hia mistress was the last drop of gall that 
overflowed his previously brimming cup^ and the Marquis's own 
State Footman at once lost all command over his temper, 

" You 're a low fellow ! " exclaimed he, looking blue, under the 
combined influence of rage and jealousy. * The words had scarcely 
escaped his lips, when he fell back two or three paces-^the natural 
result of having unexpectedly received the contents of the wine- 
glass in his face, that the insulted valet had hurled at him with all 
his force. 

In a moment the whole room was a scene of confusion. The 
card-players hastily left their chairs with consternation and alarm 
written most legibly in their well-fed faces. They were just in time 
to prevent further violence — they were just in time to allay the 
fright of Mrs. Susan; but they were too late to prevent one cata- 
strophe — Mrs. Jenny would not have lost such an opportunity for 
one of her mistress's best dresses— she was in a fit. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BSAU NASH) AND TEA PUMP*r60M AT BATH. 

The pump-room at Bath was, a hundred years ago, the head- 
quarters of fashionable frivolity. The waters of this gay city of 
King Bladud were then in the height of their celebrity. Invalids of 
all descriptions flocked to try their efficacy— much in the way 
flocks of geese hurry to the fens, to flounder in the waters, gabble, 
and be phicked. But Bath was a place of feshlonable resort; and 
a considerable portion of its very numerous visitors made the 
waters the ostensible object of their residence within its walls. 

Persons of all ages and all sexes, or as Lady Wortley Montilgu 
described them— men, women, and Herveys-^elbowcd each other 
in the pump-room. The tired-out statesman came for a^llttle re- 
laxation ; the comfortable tradesman for a little pleasure ; needy 
bachelors sought wealthy brides, and bUxom widows ftgreeable 
partners. From morning till night there was a constant rouhd of 
water-drinking, dancing, masquerades, card-playing, gossip, po- . 
litics, and methodism; — for let it be borne in mind, that it was a 
place for saints as well as for sinners; and, whilst the gayer portion 
of the community ran after assemblies and all such carnal amuse- 
ments, the iftore serio^is moiety hurried as eagerly to hear the 
energetic expoundings of the fbvourite thump-cushion of the 
season. 

The pump-room was the general rendezvous and promenade of 
every body who desired to be thought somebody. Here a crowd 
of ladieS) prominent in their swelling apparel and powdered beitd'- 
dresses, minced along on their high-heeled shoes, escorted by a 
crowd of cavaliers in their full-skirted coats of various colours, 
with the ordinary accompaniments of sword, ruffles, wig, cocked- 
hat, capacious vest, well^etting small-clothes, long hose, and 
buckled shoes. 

These two great divisions in the human family seemed subdi- 
vided into infinite varieties. In the first, there was the leader of 
the beau monde, who talked loud, appeared to hold every one at 
her disposal, and cared for nothing but the topic of the hour. Then 
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came the reigning toast — generally a much younger, as well as a 
much prettier woman — with her circle of admirers, putting forth 
ber most charming affectations, and having quite as high an ap« 
preciatiou'of herself as the most devoted of her adorers. Next 
came the great heiress — plain in person, gorgeous in dress ; by fat* 
the most arrogant of the three, and imagining all the men who ap^ 
preached her designed to appropriate her snub nose and a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

After these tjame the old dowager, sworn servant to cards and 
scandal — ^followed by the gossip, the matchmaker, and the adven- 
turess, striving hard to make the best of so good a market. Pat 
parsons' wives, and sporting daughters of fox-hunting squires; al- 
dermen's wealthy widows, ambitious of good society; and anti- 
quated virgins, who tcould not despair; — they formed a few only 
of those who made up the female company at the pump-room ; but 
«ach was the type of a pretty considerable class, who claimed no 
unimportant position in the world around them. 

The male portion of the promenaders were at least equally nu- 
merous. The old noble, a martyr to gout — the young one, to 
sharpers ; dishonest tra'despeople, and roguish servants ; the buck 
— a well-dressed young fellow, with a vast deal of spirit, and a 
standing army of duns ; the military fortune-hunter, whose sole re- 
sources for his campaign were six feet of impudence, a brazen phy- 
siognomy, and a good suit of clothes ; the plethoric divine and the 
consumptive man of genius ; the fashionable physician, and the 
equally fashionable pickpocket;, purblind admirals, and generals 
who had not a leg to stand upon ; staunch old Jacobites, whb could 
scarcely conceal their contempt for the Hanover succession — and 
zealous old Whigs, who could hardly be restrained from some 
practical exhibition of their horror of* the Popie, the Devil, and 
the Pretender. 

With such strange elements, it might be thought difficult to 
maintain harmony ; but this was left to one man, whose business it 
was to keep the heterogeneous mixture so nicely amalgarfiated, 
that no disturbance could ensue. There were some high spirits 
among the genllemen, and some intractable ones among the ladies, 
but it became necessary to preserve such spirits within due 
bounds : the impudent would become offensive, and the reckless 
dangerous, had there not been a controlling power to keep both 
in check. 

It is wonderful what very humble instruments may sometimes 
be made to answer in great emergencies. The Janizaries used to 
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display their camp-kettle as an unfailing signal for reYolt--«nd the 
heroes of the French revolution were equally stirred at the sight of 
a dirty red night-cap. The company at Bath did not set up for 
their veneration either of these respectable emblems, — though 
they made choice of one equally empty, in that bovring, scraping, 
palavering example of the genus Fiddle-faddle — ^a master of the 
ceremonies. 

But the person who held this office at Bath about a hundred 
years a^o, was immensely superior to the degenerate' animal of the 
same species now to be found at our fashionable watering places. 
All the impudence of all the masters of the ceremonies who have 
flourished from his time to the present, would not amount to what 
Beau Nash, as he was styled, possessed of that useful quality. 
He was the arbiter elegantiarum of the pump-room — the autocrat 
of the ball-room — the Minos of every dispute — the judge without 
appeal, in all the most difficult points of precedency, dress, gen- 
tility, and fashion : in short, he was absiplute sovereign of Bath. 

Yet though Beau Nash was enthroned to give the law to rank and 
fashion, and laid down the unalterable dogmas of birth and breed- 
ing, it was very difficult to account for such an elevation in his 
case, unless it could be referred to some rule of contraries, that 
would qualify him to understand the claims of blood from having 
no such claims himself. The qualification lay, perhaps, in its 
being entirely of the same material as the famous prophetic head, 
invented by Friar Bacon. 

He was little better than a shallow fop \ but by the mere force of 
his own inexhaustible impudence, he produced such an impression 
on the visitors of Bath, that he was enabled to stare down the most 
confident, and humble, the most presuming amongst what was 
called the very best company.. Such was Beau Nash -, but whether 
Bath called Beau Nash into existence, or Beau Nash made Bath 
what it was — and both positions have had their advocates<-*we 
cannot now stop to inquire. 

It was the usual hour for the company to assemble in the pump- 
room ; and as it was the height of the season, that large apartment 
was filling fast with its usual motley collection. Here and there 
were several groups, apparently engaged in earnest conversation : 
they were the different varieties of the class Gossip — ^the political, 
the fashionable,, and the scandalous gossip — the characteristics of 
which were so strongly marked, there was no mistaking one group 
for another. 

A party of fashionable loungers, male and female, had planted 
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tbemselvQS near Ibe door, as though -for the purpose of seeing vfho 
went in and out ; and it was evident, from their loud laughter, that 
they were amusing themselves with a little ridicule — ^an amusement 
still common amongst persons of more wit than manners. 

At a little distance from them was another party, apparently com- 
posed of country gentlemen, with one or two persons of distinction 
who had so long refrained from going to court, they could scarcely 
be distinguished from their rdstic neighbours. They were engaged 
in discussing th^ news which had lately arrived from the French 
coast, and it was evidently of more than ordinary interest. 

On a bench situated close to the wall, midway between the two 
groups, there sat a female, so closely mufSed up as almost to defy 
scrutiny; and by her' side was a singular-looking old gentleman, 
who might have passed for her father or guardian. 

They seemed very quiet people, unknown to any one, and in all 
probability had taken the retired place in which they sat, merely to 
rest themselves after thcfir promenade. They, apparently, found 
sufBicient employment in their own observations, for they had re- 
mained for some time without addressing each other. 

^^ If I 'm not mightily mistaken,'' observed an old-fashioned 
elderly gentleman in a Ramilies wig, belonging to the political 
group, ^^ the game'will sooh be played; and then, my friends, we 
fihall see who has got the best hand." 

^' Yes, my lord," said another.of the same party, ^' and we shall 
also see who plays his hand the best ; for in a game of this nature, 
skill will sometimes do more than cards." 

"Ay, ay, Sir Harry!" cried a third; " but nobody knows what 
may come of the game till it 's played out. By all account," he 
added, sinking his voice, " the Prince is in earnest, and if the 
French court are as much in earnest as he, I don't think the issue 
very doubtful." 

" Who has he got with .him at Paris, I wonder?" inquired an- 
other. 

^' Oh! he has several good names," replied the old-fashioned 
nobleman, " chiefly Irish and Scotch ; one, however, is certainly 
English — my Lord Falkland ; and you may be sure, if my Lord Falk- 
land is with him, something is going to be done." 

" 'Tis high time," said Sir Harry, emphatidedly. 

" Have you seen Walpole !" asked one. 

"Yes; he arrived here two days since," was the reply; " he 
pretends to laugh at the doings at Paris, but I don't doubt at all his 
taking it mighty serious before long." 
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'' There 's a son of bis here too, I am told," said his lordships 
^Ms he likely to turn out anything? Is he worth looking after, 
think you?" 

^^ Not at all," answered Sir Harry, '^*he is said to be more fond 
of amusing himself with that Jezebel, Lady Archibald Hamilton." 

The lady on the bench here mad^ a movement, which caused the 
speaker hastily to turn round; but seeing only the very quiet pair 
who occupied the seat, he immediately resumed the conversation. 

^^ I have heard he is mighty fond of ^IFecting the virtuoso," con- 
tinued he ; '^ there^ was a report, too, of his having become a book- 
worm, and was going to enter into a rivalry with ,the scribblers of 
Grub Stree^." 

*' Did you know that the Crown Prince of Hanover is here?" in- 
quired one, in an under tone. 

^^I saw him yesterday," replied the* nobleman in the Ramilies 
wig, '* and think he would be a monstrous deal better employed 
in preparing his family for his approaching change of lodging to his 
beloved Hanover, when the Prince of Wales sets foot in England, 
than in flaunting about with4hat painted hussy, Lady Archibald, or 
with that empty booby^ Bubb Doddingtou." 

At this moment the knot of Jacobites Were disturbed by the ap<« 
proach of a military looking man, iu the service of King George, 
who eyed them in a manner that ishewed he entertained no un- 
founded suspicion they were employed ip talking treason. 

The attention of the company was directed to the entrance of 
Prince Frederick with a numerous retinue, to whom a large pro- 
portion of the company seemed desirous of shewing all proper re« 
spect— the gentlemen bowing, the ladies curtseying^ as his Royal 
Highness passed through their ranks, graciously recognising their 
civilities— for he assumed the merit of being a gracious prince. 
The little knot of Jacobite^s,^ however, did not join in these demons 
strationB« They quietly walked away as he approached-^ not 
choosing to pay any court to an individual they could recognise only 
as the Crown Prince of Hanover. 

Many persons of distinction were near his Royal Highness; pai^ 
ticularly one well-dressed, welUpowdered gentleman, whose 
manner and bearing would have pointed him out as at least an am** 
bassador from some powerful state, or a potentate of some minor 
principality, had not his appearance been unmistakeably English. 
One who was so familiar with the Heir- Apparent, could not be 
otherwise than a nobleman of the highest rank \ but whatever his 
dignity, it was clear enough he was well-known, for he almost 
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every moment interrupted bis discourse with the Prince,, with all 
sorts of free-and-easy addresses to thei most distinguished persons in 
the throng through which he was passing. 

It was either ^'^ Duchess, I kiss your hand-*Hy Lord, your most 
obedient— Captain, your servant — I hope I see your Ladyship well— 
Jtfy Lord Bishop, I trust your gout is not so troublesome— Child, 
you are looking charmingly to-day — Sir Peter, I am glad to see you 
— ^Alderman, how 's your digestion?— Madam^ I hope you did not 
catch cold. at the Assembly t'other night — My Lord Duke, this is a 
pleasure I did not count upon" — and so on, till he had gone through, 
to all appearance, every title to be fouud in tHe pump-room. 

It was strange, but not less true, that these recognitions were re- 
ceived by the individuals to whom they were addressed with such 
satisfaction, as proved that they were quite as well pleased to be so 
addressed by that great man, whoever he was, as to receive a bow 
from the Prince beside, him whom he contrived to throw so com*- 
pletely into the shade.*^ 

This marvellous great personage, who could attract towards 
himself a greater degree ot notice than the son oPhis sovereign, was 
no other than the illustrious Beau Nash. He made himself appear 
the Cardinal Wolsey of the pump-rootn 5 and- the Ego et rex meus^ 
so characteristic of the lofty churchman, would have been quite as 
natural in him — for he certainly made his Prince, in that vast as- 
sembly at least, secondary to himself. 

''Holy Moses! look at Nash!'* exclaimed a lady, with a 0ood deal 
of vivacity, from amongst the group of fashionable gossips. **I 
vow and protest, a peacock spreading his tall befbre the sun, and 
secretly congratulating himself on 'being in such marvellous fine 
ftealher, is a world less glorious than our Maslerof the Ceremonies." 

''What wpuld Lady Townshend have the poor man be at?' in- 
quired Sir Charles Hanbury Williams ; " he is doing the honours of 
the place to his Royal Highness, with whom any kind of hbhour is 
a rarity." 

" Mother, you are only envious you can't cut such a figure your- 
self,'* observed Charles Townshend. 

"Nay, Charles, I 'II be hanged if 1 haven't cut mariy a better out 
of pasteboard," the lady replied; "but here 's a bird of another 
breed — surely 'tis the goose that laid the golden egg ! " 

The individual thus alluded 10 by Lady Townshend, was no other 
than the pompous Duke of Newcastle, who came awkwardly 
shuffling into the room, fully impressed with the belief that he was 
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tho greatest statesman in the world, and the first man of quality in 
the kingdom. 

^' Does any one know what has become of Horace Walpole?" 
asked George Selwyn, as if he had just roused himself from a 
six-weeks' nap. ^^ I asked Lady Archibald what she had done 
with him, but she gave me to believe that she hadn't done with 
him." 

'* I'm thinking there she let you know the truth, for once," 
observed Lady Townshend, archly; 'Ho be sure, she is not much 
addicted to honesty; but even the greatest rogues have their mo- 
ments of conscientiousness. Faith, now, it 's mighty strange that 
the young Walpole should be so good an imitator of the old one : 
one does everything he can for the Kiog — the other seems intent 
on being ho less useful to the Prince." 

The young female on the bench appeared to be getting restless. 
Possibly she did not relish this fashionable gossip, and the scandal 
she was obliged to hear unpleasantly interrupted her thoughts. It 
was in her power to put an end to the annoyance— but still she 
lingered. Her equally silent companion seemed to be directing his 
attention to the conversation of the other group, and did not notice 
the lady's impatience, or.hear what bad fallen from the people whose 
vicinity had proved so disagreeable to her. 

'^ Well, all I know is, she /s sure to t^ke care of him," added 
Selwyn, ialiis usual torpid manner. '^ Egad, it looks as though 
Horace's good fortune was a Lady Bountiful, who made her gifts a 
deuced deal more useful than palatable; her wine is always antimo- 
nial, and her cakes cath&rtic : she very sensibly endeavours to touch 
the heart by moving the bowels. Lady Archie's love for a young 
fellow, if it isn't physic to him, strike me dumb if I know what 
it is." 

^^ He 's certainly monstrous lucky, if that 's the case," said young 
Townshend, joining in the general laugh; ''and as for the lady, 
all I can say of her is, she isn't likely to throw her physic to the 
dogs." 

'' Ah, Charley, how can you say that, when you know it 's all 
given to the puppies of her acquaintance ! " replied Lady Towns- 
hend, in the same humour. 

The young lady on the bench rose as if to move away; but 
whether it was from indecision, or the influx of fresh company into 
the room, she almost immediately sat down again. 

Sir Robert Walpole now entered, with two or three staunch po- 
litical friends. He was evidently in high spirits — ^his Jovial face 
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beaming with health and good nature, and his laugh ringing with 
cheerfulness. And yet he was on the brink of a precipice->he had 
a thousand causes of care and apprehension : the country was 
threatened with an invasion — the people were on the eve of rebellion 
— his enemies were increasing in audacity as well as in number—' 
and his friends becoming treacherous. 

Bubb Doddington followed at a little distance. It might easily 
be seen, from this political weathercock, in which quarter the wind 
was blowing. He seemed to have his promised peerage always in 
his thoughts— indeed, he carried this self-conceit as palpably in bis 
face as if it supported a coronet. He saw the Minister close to him ; 
but, instead of advancing to pay his respects with the eagerness be 
would gladly have shewn a year or two back, he crossed the pump- 
room to where he beheld a genius of his own stamp, in the awkward, 
shuffling, pompous Duke of Newcastle. 

Presently Horace Walpole, and his cousin Colonel Conway, 
entered. . The former was looking pale and anxious : close study 
and long vigils were doing their work upon a constitution pre- 
viously inclined to be delicafe. The young soldier looked hand- 
somer than ever; his campaign had done him no more harm than 
his promotion. Something said by one to the other set them both 
laughing as they were* approaching their friends. 

It was observed that the lady on the bench started when her gaze 
fell upon the younger Walpole, and a slight trembling seized her 
as she heard his name uttered by some of the group who had just 
before coupled it with so much scandal. The two young men were 
hailed by them so cordially, that the attention of her companion 
was directed towards them. 

^^ Zounds, Horace!*' exclaimed Selwyh, turning up his sleepy 
eyes, ^' you look as lively as an undertaker during an epidemic." 

" Yes, that is it exactly," added Lady Townshend, laughingly, 
^' our friend's gaiety is rather solemn, I must say; it is for all the 
world like that of a man who has just buried a monstrous trouble- 
some wife; only restrained by a sense of decorum from jumping 
out of his skin." 

" Shouldn't wonder if that 's his case," remarked Selwyn, sup- 
pressing a yawn ; and then added, as though making an effort to 
keep awake, " I say, Horace, have you lost your own wife, or 
somebody's else's?" 

'^ As our friend is not a Benedict," said Colonel Convay, laugh- 
ingly, ^^ if be has lost a wife, it can be no concern of his; he can- 
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not much lament her, knowing how often she must have gone astray 
previously." 

^' That 's customary," said his cousin joining in the joke, ^' but 
at least I have the consolation of knowing, that my loss is another 
man's profit/' . 

'* Well, I 'm sorry for Lcrrd Archie," observed Charles Towns* 
heod, with well-affect6d condolence, ^' but if his Lordship haa be- 
come a widower, the stroke of death mu^t have been felt in many 
qaarters besides the domestic hearth." 

*^ If you allude to Lady Archibald Hamilton," observed Horace 
Walpole, 'M am happy to inform you that I parted with her last 
night at her own Assembly, in the best health and spirits; and bad 
the pleasure of escorting her this morning to a China auction, 
where she is now giving the auctioneer the best evidence of her 
being in the land of the living." 

'^ Come, Father! we will vleave this place," said the lady on the 
bench, risibg, evidently in a state of considerable agitation, to 
depart. 

*^ I tbiok it would be better," replied her companion, gravely ; 
and presently they both quitted the pi^mp-room. 

Litile did the Minister's younger son know the mischief be bad 
done by the thoughtless admission he had just m^de. Litile did be 
guess that the heart he cared for more than he could baye done for 
a thousand Lady Archibalds, had been throbbing with in a few feet 
of his own. Most impatiently the proud spirit of Lord Falkland's 
d^Mghter had heard the scandalous imputations pn hier Ipver : )}ut 
when his own lips confirmed them, as far as an acknowledgment 
of intimacy with a woman of bad character could do, she felt the 
damning evidence tQO .strong for her to attempt to co(nb^t, an|d left 
him, almost with as much contempt as pity: 

Horace Walpole could know nothing— could guess qothing, of 
what had occurred ; being ignorant even that the young lady was in 
England. He only knew that, hopeless as his passion seemed, he 
loved Arabella Falkland with a power that would have wrestled with 
death for the mastery. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. ' 

THE CEISIS. 

Every body's in Bath,, yotir Honour," observed the travelled 
valet to his master, a^ he was superintending his breakfast. The 
young gentleman sighed : there was a person, be felt convinced, 
did not make one of the company ; and he would gladly have dis^ 
pensed with the best half of it, to have secured her society with 
the remainder. At that very moment she was in the next street. 

'* Every body 's in Baih,. your Honour," repeated Mr. Fibbs ; 
^' never knew the place so full* one can hardly get along for the 
chairs that tbrong the streets. Per /as t% nefasj as we said at 
Eton. " 

'^ Did Colonel Conway get my note, Fibbs?" inquired the Mi- 
nister's son, listlessly. 

'•Yes, your Honour," he answered, '* the Colonel said he should 
not fail to be with you at the time you appointed. He was so 
good as to enter into conversation with me, respecting old times 
and scenes at Eton and Cambridge; and he bad. many a hearty 
laugh at our boyish .Adventures and escapes. Boat-races on the 
Thames— cricket matches in the playing-fields — pretty girls at the 
miller's, and tucks-out at 'The Christopher :^ all were recollected 
by the Colonel, your Honour; I never knew a pleasanter gentleman 
— especially when he presented me with a crown ; and when 1 re* 
plied, finis coronat oput^ as we said at Cambridge^ he laughed at 
my Latin, and flung me a guinea." 

His master smiled ; but as he did not receive any encouragC'- 
ment to proceed, Mr. Fibbs thought proper to cease his commu- 
nications. The truth is, our hero was in no humour for them. 
Ever alive to the interests of his father, the rumours that he had 
lately heard respecting the formidable coalition that the restless 
spirit of Bolingbrpke had once more succeeded m organizing for 
the overthrow of his schoolfellow, filled him with uneasiness. 

At present there was no more communion of sentiment between 
the Minister and his son, than there was when the latter had 
l^urned from bis travels. This, with his peculiar sensitiveness, 
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the latter attributed to his being so insignificant a member of the 
family as a younger son ; and the ^impression threatened to em- 
bitter his whole existence. It rendered him moody and dissa- 
tisfied ^ he fancied that the mark of Cain was on his brow — that he 
wjBis a Pariah in thQ divisioa of castes-^that the bend sinister was 
indelibly fixed in his heraldry — in short, that his having elder 
brothers put him out of the pale of his father's affections. 

But these fancies attended hfm only in his despairing moods ; 
occasionally he had others of a totally different aspect. We have 
already said that he was engaged in literary composition. He 
was bringing his work to a close •, and neither painter nor sculptor, 
rapt in admiration of some masterpiece of art of his own creation, 
could have looked upon a production of his genius with a satis- 
faction more intense, than this performance was regarded by its 
author — not from confidence'in its merit, but from the pleasurable 
visions it never failed to place before his mind. 

The publication of his work was a medium through which he 
beheld all sorts of pleasing objects ; but the two prominent ones 
were, his becoming an object of pride and pleasure to his distin- 
guished parent, and his exciting sensations of a similarly agreeable 
and ennobling character in a quarter which, though to him as 
remote as if it were another sphere, brought images of beauty and 
affection as freshly on his mind, as though they were reflections of 
things existing before his eyes. 

It appeared as if these impressions were to set in motion the most 
powerful energies he possessed ; that his soul — as in the fabulous 
account of Mahomet's coffin, ever banging betweeii heaven and 
earth — was to be suspended .by some such agency between physical 
and filial love. It was possible that these energies might become 
antagonistic — then the struggle of the spirit would be great indeed. 
This struggle was nearer than be anticipated : it was coming upon 
him— it menaced him from a distance, like the cleud "no bigger 
than a man's hand," that is the harbinger of whirlwinds, tempests, 
and tornadoes. 

The cousins were sitting together over a manuscript — one was 
reading and the other listening, apparently with equal pleasure- 
when Fibbs entered with a billet, which he gave his master with a 
peculiarly significant smile. 

**A billet doHx, Sir, as we say in France," whispered he, brought 
by Mistress Jenny, my Lady Hamilton's own maid." 

Colonel Conway left his seat and strode to the window, where he 
was soon very busily engaged in making bis observations on the 
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passers by. His kinsman took Ihat opportunity of looking over his 
note. It was from Lady Archibald, in the usual language of ladies 
of gallantry, making an assignation at her own house, whibh was 
in one of the most fashionable streets in the gay city of Bath. 

Horace Walpole's first impulse was to crush it in his hand ^ but 
he remembered what had been told him respecting the secret 
intrigues against his father, which were carried on under her roof 4 
and the idea that had already been more than once presented to him, 
of making the Lady subservient to his own political views, again 
suggested itself. He resolved to go. Fibbs was soon in posses- 
sion of the necessary reply, which, there is no doubt, a gentleman 
of his travelled experience delivered to the fair messenger with all 
the ceremonies sanctioned by the gallantry of the Servants' Hall. 

" Horace, my boy," cried the Colonel for the third or fourth time, 
"there 's the handsomest face and the finest figure, gone by just 
now, I have seen in the whole course of my existence. I called to 
you several times, but I might as well have called to a post. By 
Jove, you have lost a most ravishing sight ! I wonder whether 
that old fellow with her is her father, her uncle, or her guardian. 
Strange looking hunks ! Shouldn't have taken him to be any rela- 
tion. No more like her, than a Dutch cheese is like a mei*maid. 
Hope she 's going to stay, some time in Bath. I 'm hugely im- 
patient to see her again." '■ 

'*Why, how you rave, Harry !" exclaimed his kinsman, joining 
him at the window. ^' I had no notion a pretty face could touch 
you so nearly." ;' 

"Touch me, Horace!" replied he, "I tell you'wliat, my fine 
fellow, if you had seen her, maugre your passion for your Roman 
innamorata you are so deuced close about, you would have been all 
over Bath after her by this time, and boring me to death about her 
perfections." 

Horace Walpole laughed. He knew himself better. He, however, 
could not have entertained the most remote idea of who the 
wonderful beauty was. He felt convinced there was but one 
woman in the world who could have justified his cousin's observa- 
tion, and he would as soon have expected to meet the Pretender at 
Bath, as Arabella Falkland. Yet Arabella* Falkland was in Bath, 
as Vre have said, and she it was who had jiist passed the window. 

"As respects this father of yours," observed Colonel Conway, as 
they both returned to their seats, *M don't think the case is so bad 
as you put it. You ought to know pretty well, by this time, that 
I have a way with me of always looking at the bright side of things ; 

11 
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and dark as you have made out your picture, my dear Horace, you 
may depend on 't, it may be made to look a wonderful deal 
brighter, when placed in a proper light." 

" What proper light can there be, Harry ?" said the other, 
gloomily. '^ I am an alien from my father's hear^ and hearth— I 
am considered worthy of no more notice than that decent degree pf 
respect that ought to be afforded to a distant connexion of the fa- 
mily — in short, I am a younger son.'* 

' *^ As the man said of bis blind horse, that is more your ipisfor- 
tune than your fault, Horace. You are a younger son, it is true ; 
but for your consolation, and to shew you the bright side I like to 
look upon, 1 assure you that is an evil which is always lessening* 
You are now a younger son, but you know, my dear Horace, every 
year you are getting an older son." ' 

** You are as bad as Charley Townsbend or George Selwyn^ 
Harry. Some people, when asked for bread, give a stone : you 
are quite as tantalizing, for when I ask for consolation you offer a 
jest." 

^^ Nothing can be moi^ proper, be assured. Laugh at your 
troubles, my dear fellow. They are a kind of duns, that have never 
confidence to look you in the face^ if you treat them in the spirit 
they deserve. But, joking apart, I think this Castle of Otranto of 
yours is more substantial than th& chdteaux en Espagne you ace so 
fond of raising." 

" You think my father will be pleased with it?" 

^^ I don't know that. Sir Robert Walpole, I fancy, is not parti- 
cularly partial to the Belles Lettresl There is, however^ a vast 
deal of difference between a book produced by a stranger, who may 
take«himself to the devil whenever he likes, for aU we care— and 
one that proceeds either from oneself, one's nearest relation, or 
dearest friend. ! doubt if Sir Robert could be brought to trouble 
himself stbout the Castle of Otranto, or any other Castle, the owner 
of wbidh did not possess influence in one House of Parliament, or 
votes in the other : but flesh and blood are all-powerful. When 
the Castle of Otranto is ,in everybody's hands, and its praise on 
everybody's lips — as I hope it will be— and he learns his own son 
' — a part ^f himself, as it were— can lay claim to the notice and 
popularity it enjoys— I verily believe all the father will be so 
strongly stirred within him, that you will then scarcely escape the 
fate of that favourite child, who was hugged to dca^h in the arms of 
its affectionate parent." 

*^ There 's no getting you to be serious for five minutes ata time. 
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Harry. But pray tell rae what you think of my fathef^s position." 

" To tell you the truth, Horace, I think he never w^s so hard 
pressed. He has powerful enemies ; and they hai^g on his flank 
and rear, and threaten both his. wings^ so that he must find no 
slight difficulty iri getting along. The Prince, Bolingbroke, Wynd- 
ham, and Pulleney, menace him in different directions; for, how- 
ever some of them conceal their movements, it is clear enough to 
any shrewd observer, they only wait an opportunity for a combined 
attack." 

" Do you think the result doubtful?" 

** I have too much confidence in your father's talents and re- 
sources to doubt the issue of a contest. But, my dear Horace, in 
the best arranged order of ba^tlle — in the finest series of manoeuvres, 
accidents will occur, which may jmar everything. The probabilities 
are, that Sir Robert will triumpli as hie has triumphed before 5 but 
when I refer to the state of things on the continent, and the strong 
Jacobite feeling which is gaining ground in this country, and wears 
a most menacing aspect in the northern parts ^f the kingdom, I will 
not conceal from you, my dear Horace, that there is reason for apt 
prehension." 

'' What have we most to fear, Harry.?" 

** It is not easy to point out what is most to be feared. But the 
threatened invasion from France, or a rebellious rising in Eng- 
land, may throw so many difficulties in the Minister's already well-: 
beset path, that a spirited attack from his enemies might over- 
throw him, horse and foot. There is, however, one vast advantage 
of which they cannot deprive him ; this may enable bim to hold his 
ground a long time." 

'' The king's favour, you mean, Harry?" 

" Exactly. The King, I know, is very much attached to him. 
I know, ^Iso, that he cultivates feeliogs of a very opposite tendency 
for the Prince, Wyndham, Bolingbroke, and Pulteney. The first 
he hates — the second he despisesr- the third he fears— and the 
fourth he doubts. Neither is likely to do the Minister much harm 
with the King. The chief danger is in another direction. The 
arts of his enemies have had a vast influence over public opinion : 
and unless his friends rally round him, and he displays consummate 
judgment, public opinion will, in the end, be too strong for both 
King and Minister." 

'^ I have had that impression some time, Harry. I feel that 
something must be done to stop the growing mischief. We must 
write pamphlets— we must publish essays— we must circulate po- 
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litical squibs. I will throw myself into the thickest of the fight ; 
and if we do not conquer these fellows, Harry — if we are forced to 
retire, it shall not be my faultif my father cannot say, like Francis I. 
after the battle of Pavia — 'All is lost, except our honour. '" 

The conversation between t6e cousins continued a short time 
longer ; but all Colonel t]onway's effo.rts to find a bright side for his 
affairs, failed to have any satisfactory efifect upon our hero. Appa- 
rently the young soldier was one of the innumerable ephemeridae 
who live in the sunshine of the gay world. He laughed, he jested, 
he idled, he trifled his time away, as zealously as the emptiest of 
his contemporaries. But he was a good deal better than he seemed. 

Notwithstanding Henry Conway belonged to the constellation in 
which Ceorge Selwyn and Charley Townshend took their eccentric 
course, scattering their brilliant scintillations wherever they moved, 
he had c[ualities of a much more useful kind. 

^' I tell you what it is, my boy!" he at last exclaimed, as he 
laughingly took up his cocked- hat to depart. ^'Your respected 
father has destined you to be a statesman ; and, like a good boy, a 
statesman you intend to be : and, by Jove, I think it 's such a deuced 
good thing, 1 shouldn't wonder at all if, some of these odd days, I 
exchanged into the same regiment. It strikes me 1 have a prodi- 
gious talent in that way, though nobody ever perceived it ; but that 
of course arises from sheer blindness. You had better, then, make 
good use of your time, or I shall be a Minister before yon.*' 

Both laughed heartily at the idea ; and as they parted, our hero, 
in the same mood, earnestly begged he might h*ope for his patronage. 



CHAPTER XIX, 



A REBBLLION UNMASKED. 



Horace Walpole, at the appointed hour, proceeded to the place of 
assignation. He was dissatisfied with the step he was taking. The 
purity and intensity of his attachment to Arabella Falkland, were 
evinced in his disinclination to commit himself in the manner he 
was doing with Lady Archibald Hamilton. Her Ladyship had lat- 
terly shewn him many marks of her favour, and he could scarcely 
refrain from exhibiting towards her the customary gallantries : but. 
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notwithstanding the Lady's preference was far from problematical, 
he had certainly carried on the intimacy with much less ardour 
than a man of gallantry was expected to evince in similar circum- 
stances. 

At the court of George IL morality could not be expected to be 
held in much estimation. His Majesty, with that hereditary folly 
so remarkable in his race, had, in his old age, taken to himself a 
German mistress — one of a like brood with those wretched harpies 
who made the reign of his father so contemptible. Her name was 
Wallmoden, but she had been ennobled with the title of Countess 
of Yarmouth. The example of his father was followed by his son 
— with this difference, that the Prince's taste was rather English 
than Hanoverian. 

As it was well known that both the King and the Heir-Apparent 
kept mistresses, such high examples were not without due influence 
on the Court. Every great man found it necessary to have such an 
individual on his establishment. In wealthy noblemen's books of 
accounts, her salary found its place with that of the chaplain and 
apothecary, and other ordinary expenses. But the evil did not 
rest here. The general disrespect of the. marriage vow caused a 
general laxity of morals— there was as little sense of propriety 
amongst ladies of quality, as principle amongst men of fashion. 
Intrigue appeared to form a part of the regular daily routine of both 
sexes, to such an extent, that noblemen mixing in the gay world, 
much beyond the age that should have exempted them from such 
follies, thought it not beneath them to be reputed as licentious as 
their sons and grandsons. 

This was the penalty we paid for accepting a foreign Prince for our 
ruler, who was tainted with the worst vices of the continent; and 
it was not till this royal exotic had been thorougly naturalized, after 
displaying its vices through three generations, that the nation could 
boast of an example of respectability filling the highest place in the 
State, in the person of its pure-minded and honest-hearted Sove- 
reign George III. 

The fulfilment of the assignation which Horace Walpole had suf- 
fered himself to enter into with the mistress of the Prince of Wales, 
would have been thought in those vicious days quite a venial error : 
yet he could only reconcile himself to it by a good^deal of sophistical 
justification, in which his devotion to his father was more apparent 
than his sense of right. One thing at least was clear— if Lady Ar- 
chibald fancied she had a lover in the son of the Minister, she was 
mistaken : he did not care a straw for her. 
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A hundred years ago Ihe streets of Bath were very ill lighted, and 
far from being .very well paved. At night, here and there, at the 
houses of people of fashion, an oil lamp shed its feeble rays through 
the thick darkness. When the owners sought their homes, it was 
usually in a sedan, attended by torch-bearers, who, in lighting the 
gentleman to his door, extinguished their lifiks in a sort of inverted 
iron funnel, to be folind still retaining its time-honoured place oa 
each side the doorway of houses of the last century. 

Of course there was no seeing the number of the door, or other- 
wise making out the proper house after dark, without the assis- 
tance of the link-boy. This useful personage made a moderate 
income by attending gentlefolks who remained at places of enter- 
tainment late at night, and had to return any distance to their 
own homes. Nor was it quite safe to venture through the gloomy 
streets without such attendants, as foot-pads often concealed them- 
selves at corners, or under doorways, to rush upon the unwary 
passenger. 

Horace Walpole, however, required secrecy, and dispensed with 
a link. He had visited the house often before, therefore had the 
less necessity for a guide ; and as for danger, he had taken care to 
come provided to meet any one or more of such gentry as were 
likely to molest him. 

It happened to be not only a very dark, bdt a very disagreeable 
night, and the thoroughfare seemed almost entirely deserted. Ne- 
vertheless he reached the street in which the lady lived, with- 
out meeting with the slightest adventure. The house was sought 
and gained with the same ease. As he came up to'the door, h^ 
leaned against it, waiting for the signal which he was to answer 
before he was admitted. To his surprise he found it move on its 
hinges. Imagining that something had caused a change in the lady's 
plans, he without hesitation quietly pushed open the door, closed it 
in the way he found it, and then, though the passage was quite dark, 
he resolved to find his way to Lady Archibald's boudoir^ with the 
position of which he was well acquainted. 

He gained the stair-case — he passed the first flight — he entered 
the drawing-room — there were wax lights burning on a table 5 but 
without paying any particular attention to the objects around him, 
he proceeded hastily in the direction of the ante-room. He was 
stopped by coming against a recess masked by curtains. This sur- 
prised him : but he was infinitely more surprised on making the 
discovery, which he immediately did, that he was not in Lady Ha- 
milton's drawing-room . This be at once ascertained by the di fferent 
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manner in which the apartment be was in was furnished — and also 
by the different form of tlie rooms. 

For a gentleman to find himself towards midnight an intruder in 
a strange house, was not very agreeable ;* and to be discovered 
lurking in one of its chambers at that untimely hour, was something 
80 derogatory that it was to be avoided at any risk.* He would 
have retraced his steps with very little loss of time, but he heard 
footsteps ascending the stairs he had mounted, accompanied by the 
voices of one or more persons speaking in subdued tones. In- 
voluntarily he glided behind the curtains, with the fervent hope 
that these most unwelcome people would merely pass through the 
room, and leave the coast clear for his escape. 

He heard several persons enter, and his mortification may be 
imagined when he heard them all seat themselves. He felt his posi- 
tion getting worse and worse— indeed it was far from enviable. 
He was likely to be preventied from fulfilling his engagement, which 
in all probability would incense Lady Archibald. Every moment 
he ran the risk of being detected in his hiding-place. He could 
not at all reconcile himself to the idea of the son of Sir Robert 
lYalpole being caught tike a ))urglar, hid in a recess of a house 
into which he had never previously ventured; then he cursed hijs 
folly for having by a mistake led him into so critical a position. 
But he saw his execrations were of no use. All that his error now 
allowed him to do, was to retrieve it. His only hope of escape lay 
in keeping himself quiet, and taking advantage of the first opportu-* 
nily that should present itself of getting out of the room unobserved- 
He listened attentively, and could so distinctly hear the voices of 
different persons who shortly commenced a conversation, that not 
a word escaped him. His astonishment may be imagined when he 
heard sentiments of the most treasonable character expressed, and 
designs in favour of the Pretender discussed, which convinced him 
that he had undesignedly become an auditor of the proceedings of 
& secret conclave of furious Jacobites. 

This made his case a thousand times worse than it was before. 
Were his hiding-place discovered, his fate, he knew, would soon be 
decided. No man was more haled by the adherents of the exiled 
family than Sir Robert Walpole •, and if they caught a son of so for- 
midable an enemy playing the part of a spy, he could not expect 
any mercy at their hands. He might certainly have attempted to 
give an alarm ; but at that late hour, unaware of how many might 
be concealed in the house, he was perfectly certain that the slightest 
attempt of the kind would insure his destruction. 
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There was another most important consideration : as certain plans 
were being detailed, it became more and more eyident to him that 
it was of the utmos^ consequence to his father he shoidd be made 
acquainted with the whole, with the least possible loss of time. He 
felt the conviction^ that whether he liked it or not, a spy he was 
forced to be ; and he hardly dared draw his breath, so painfully 
conscious was he of the very critical position in which he had 
placed himself. 

There were several persons -, and as more than one was addressed 
by some title of distinction, he had no doubt some of. the most 
distinguished of the Jacobites had assembled at Bath for the pur- 
pose of discussing the state of affairs, and taking such measures as 
might be most advisable in the present juncture. He heard one 
person addressed by a form employed only towards Roman-Catholic 
priests; and he felt assured frgm what transpired, that the holy 
father was an agent of the Pretender, sent to communicate his in- 
tentions to his adherents in Great Britain. 

The nature of the anticipated assistance from France was duly 
entered upon, and the involuntary spy was made acquainted with 
the vast promises of assistance to the Young Pretender which the 
Minister of King Louis had thought proper to make. Then came 
the names of noblemen and gentlemen in England, Wales and Scot- 
land, who were to be relied upon, and the extent of the assistance 
each was expected to afford. The Minister's son was thunderstruck 
on hearing persons mentioned as most active in the cause of the 
Stuarts, whose zeal for the family of Brunswick hitherto no one had 
been so hardy as to doubt; others were named, whose fidelity was 
thought to have been secured by the clemency shewn towards them 
for their participation in the rebellion of 1715. 

Our hero's excitement was becoming every minute more intense, 
when he heard a voice the tones of which thrilled through every 
nerve. At first he fancied it must be a delusion. It was a thing 
utterly incredible— improbable— impossible. Still he heard those 
melodious accents — he had never heard anything to resemble them 
before—it was a voice that he ought to be familiar with. 

His feelings were getting too powerful to be controlled. In an 
agony of fear, doubt, and wonder, he gently drew back sufficient 
of the curtain to allow him a glance at what was going forward. 

His worst apprehensions were realised. Round a table he saw 
seated, with various papers before them, a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, some of whom he recognised. At one end of the table 
sat, in a clerical garb, the priesthe had heard so often adressed by bis 
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associates ; at the other end, pale, and .with a singularly painful 
expression in her fine features, sat Arabella Falkland. 

Horace Walpole, as he remarked the worldly intriguing faces of 
such of the conspirators as were advanced in life, and compared 
them with the clear, fair, youthful countenance of his idolized mis- 
tress — the latter seemed to him like an angel of light among spirits 
of darkness. W^at a contrast was there in that bright lofty brow, 
and some oif the dark care-worn, hard-featured physiognomies 
around her! He could not however account for the peculiarly 
painful expression of her features : lighted as they were by en- 
thusiasm, there was still a feeling as of pride struggling witli despair, 
apparent in her countenance, that gave it an expression altogether 
foreign to its ordinary one. 

Was it that she believed herself embarked in a cause that could 
not succeed? or that she^ dreaded the bloodshed and misery the 
struggle must occasion, and, with true womanly sympathy, felt re- 
luctant to have anything to do with so haz^ardous a business? It 
never for a moment entered his mind that he could be the cause of 
her evident suffering ^ tha^ she was engaged in a desperate conflict 
to conquer her feelings in his favour, since shehadasc)srtained, as 
slie believed, how unworthy he was of her attachment. 

He could scarcely avoid testifying his admiration, on hearing the 
lucid and eloquent statements of the Pretender's affairs, she laid 
before the assembled Jacobites. She detailed the negotiations of 
the French court vfith King J[ames (the Old Pretender) at Rom^, 
explained the designs of Cardinal Fleury to replace the Stuart dy- 
nasty on the, British throne, in conjunction with the Scottish Ja- 
cobites who had entered into an association to assist the exiles in 
the approaching struggle. The journey to Paris by Prince Charles 
was then described, and his exertions in France to advance his 
royal father's interest. And lastly she entered into the detail of the 
military and naval assistance Louis XV. proposed to afford his un- 
fortunate kinsman, of which a military fbrce, ten thousand strong, 
under the direction of that eminent comn^nder Marshal Saxe, were 
to land in England, simultaneously with the debarkation of another 
French force in Scotland. 

^^ Gentlemen 1 '' added the fair conspirator to her attentive 
auditors, ^' this is an affair of the most vital importance. There 
never was a cause which appealed more strongly to those senti- 
ments of justice which pervade every honourable mind. It is the 
cause of an amiable prince, who, without having committed any 
foult, is deprived of his birthright ; and, in his proper position, 
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beholds a foreigner who seems placed there only to disgrace it/* 
" 1 've seen two of these Hanoverian cattle, and I trust I may never 
live to see a third/* cried a stern old lacobite. 

" Thes6 princes of Brunswick may be good enough in their owa 
country, though lam told they are scarcely sufficiently creditable, 
even for Germany," continued Arabella Falkland; ** but the people 
of England ought not to be satisfied with the indifferent iHtler of si 
foreign state, when the legitimate descendants of their owri dis- 
tinguished race of princes are in existence. 'We have been t6o pa- 
tieiiit under the insult. We have submitted much too quietly to 
our degradation. The Stuatts, for whom we shed so much inva- 
luable blood in the time of the great struggle, we have allowed to 
be driven out of the country, and then surrendered ourselves 
tamely to the rule of an alien and an usurper. 

"But the time has come when longer submission td this degra- 
dation is impossible," she added : **a8 I have already e5cplained to 
you, the powerful King of France has interested himself greatly itl 
behalf of our young Prince ; and, with his Majesty's assistance, he 
will shortly be at the head of such a force as must render the re- 
covery of his kingdom not only possible, but certain But it is ab- 
solutely necessary that all who are true to the family, froin whom 
many of you have derived yOur honoUre, and in a great measufe 
your wealth, should be teady to join with heaft and hand ip the plan 
for a simultaneous rising. ** 

The conspirators listened with a good deal of attention 'to the fair 
orator. To duch attention they knew her to be well entitled, as the 
daughter of the Pretender's trusty counsellor, Xoi*d Falkland ; but 
whether it was because they feared the existing Government, or ex- 
perienced a lively remembrance of the ill result of the rebellion 
in 1715, they did not enter into the arrangements fbr taking up n 
hostile attitude 5 they were evidently in no hurry for committing 
themselves irretrievably. 

"You see, the devil of it is, my dear Mis» Falkland," said one 
" that confounded fellow, Walpole, is so sbarp-iirttted, hei* siH*e to 
find us out directly we begin to move." 

" Ah ! he's a shrewd fellow,'* observed another, " and I am told 
his son Horace is like to prove as deep as his father." 

"Tush, my Lords!" exclaimed Arabella Falkland, impatiently, 
"What have We to fear from these Walpoles? The father is a 
time-server, who I think might easily be bought off, if We thought 
him worth the buying; and as for his son"— here her voice ex- 
pressed a degree of bitterness it is impossible to describe-^ 
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" no matter," she added, hurriedly — "he is not worthy our notice." 

These bitter words Horace Walpole heard in as much amazement 
as indignation. It seemed incredible that she should speak of him 
so disparagingly — she, who had once regarded him with sentiments 
of the warmest, of the deepest attachment— who had more than 
once expressed her conviction of his honour, and her admiration of 
his worth. 

What a change, he fell, must have taken place in the few short 
months since they had met ! How completely must her political pre- 
dilections have perverted those feelings in his favour, to which he 
had so often looked back with the same freshness of enjoyment 
tfaey had originally created ! 

The painful sensations which this speech created, did not pre- 
vent his observing the extreme danger of her position, He felt she 
mast be saved at any hazard. He perceived that the only way of 
insuring her safety was to disconnect her from the band of reckless 
Jacobites with whom, so unaccountably, she had got entangled. 

But how was this to be done? he asked himself. At present he 
was a prisoner. In a short time it was not improbable his father, 
from some of his numerous sources of information, would learn the 
fact of this treasonable mteeting, and the dangerous part which the 
daughter of Lord Falkland had thought proper to play in it. It 
could not be long after the rece^ipt of this information, before she 
would find herself experiencing the discomforts of a narrow lodging 
in the Tower. 

Considerable time had now elapsed, and one or two of the least 
active spirits amongst the conspirators, overcome either with their 
late vigils, or with the wearying recital of the different plans and 
statements that had befen laid before them, had, without any cere- 
mony, folded their arms upon the table, laid their heads thereon, 
and resigned themselves without any further struggle to the som- 
nolency that had overpowered them. 

The thought entered the mind of our hero, to endeavour to make 
his escape from the room unobserved. He noticed that the faces 
of the sleepers would be towards him ; and that their less fatigued 
companions appeared so absorbed in their treasonable debates, that 
it was not difficult to glide, from the recess in which he was,<to 
the door, without attracting their observation. 

Still it was a movement attended with imminent hazard. The 
slightest noise on his part, or change of position ou theirs, would 
betray him to their observation; and then he was well aware his 
fate was sealed » Nevertheless, in the hope of being able to rescue 
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the woman he had so devotedly loved, he determined to run the 
risk. 

The candles burnt dimly— the sleepers were in a heavy slumber 
—and those who were most awake riveted their attention on the 
fair being whose eloquence had already so greatly stirred their 
hearts. Horace Walpole glided noiselessly from his concealment. 
He felt his heart beat with unusual violence, but beyond that, he 
was sensible of no excitement. He had resolved to dare everything, 
and was in the mood to abide the issue. 

Arabella Falkland had been contrasting the princes of the House 
of Stuart with those of the House of Hanover— she had deeply 
excited the sympathies of her hearers, by relating the sufierings, 
the indignities, and the humiliations of the royal exiles ; and then 
created in their hearts quite as powerful an indignation, by re- 
minding them of the unamiable traits and disagreeable charac- 
teristics of their more fortunate rivals. She had worked herself 
into a state of unu^ual excitement, and her words were becoming 
every moment more dangerous. 

She next urged them to strike a blow for their true prince, which 
should be as much to their honour as to his advantage : telling them 
they had nothing to fear from any of the agents of the usurper — 
least of all from their vindictive enemies the Walpoles, whom they 
would find no difficulty in crushing whenever either of them fell 
into their power. 

At that moment, whilst speaking under the influence of outraged 
feelings, she raised her head, and her gaze suddenly encountered 
that of the individual she was so bitterly stigmatizing. 

There are occasions when the feelings of a long life are concen- 
trated in a single moment, and Nature speaks out in spite of all 
petty obstructions. Although Arabella Falkland had that instant 
been speaking so contemptuously of her lover, her first impression 
was the danger of his position — her first wish, to insure his safety. 

She thought not, conspirator though she was, of the cause she 
had been so ably advocating— of the lives and fortunes of her as- 
sociates, put in peril by the intelligence of their plans he was car- 
rying away. She thought only that the slightest hesitation or 
faltering in her speech might excite attention towards him; and 
with a heart almost suffocated by the overwhelming pressure of its 
womanly emotions, by making a supernatural effort she proceeded 
with her discourse, apparently without a thought beyond it. 

At every word she uttered, her ear was following him — in an 
agony of apprehension — step by step : her sense of hearing at once 
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became wonderfully acute — she knew he was opening the door, 
though not the slightest sound was audible — she traced him down 
stairs with the same marvellous inspiration. But nature had been 
taxed too much— she faltered in her speech, her cheek became 
deadly pale, and as her lover quitted the house, she fell to the floor 
in a swoon. 



CHAPTER XX. 



KILLING NO MURDER. 



In what a state was Horace Walpole when he reached bis own 
lodgings ! Poor Fibbs stared at him in utter amazement. He bad 
never before beheld him under such extraordinary excitement. 
Sleepy as the tired valet was, his master's pallid countenance, his 
flashing eyes, his broken exdamation?; bis restless uneasy move- 
ments, not only made him thoroughly awake, but made him feel an 
anxiety for bis health which no previous occasion had called forth. 

Fibbs was possressed of a good deal of natural shrewdness. He 
saw at a glance that something had occurred of an unusual nature. 
He was perfectly well aware of the assignation with Lady Archibald 
Hamilton, through the medium 5f his coquettish acquaintance, her 
Ladyship's woman : and there could be no doubt in his own mind, 
of bis young master having been in some very unpleasant manner 
disturbed while engaged with the lady. 

From such premises he drew his own conclusions, with the kind 
of logic of which he bad contrived to pick up a smattering at Cam- 
bridge, combined with that he bad learned in the more practical 
school, the Servants' Hall. It was evident there had been a duel ; 
and, as it was quite clear his master had not been killed, it was 
equally evident his antagonist had. 

But then cstme the question, Who was the antagonist ? It might 
have been the lady's husband. The travelled valet, however, was 
perfectly certain, that killing a lady's husband was such an every- 
day occurrence in gallantry, that it was not of sufficient importance 
to account for the extremely excited state in which he found his 
master. He had done something of a vast deal more consequence, 
there could not be a doubt. No young man of family and fortune 
would come home with such a blanched cheek, and in such an 
unaccountable humour, after committing such a mere bagatelle. 
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There was but one cause that could produce such effects. Of 
course a valet of Mr. Fibb's sagacity was well acquainted with the 
position in which, Lady Archibald stood with the Prince of Wales. 
He was as satisfied as he was of his own existence, that it was the 
Prince who had disturbed their Ute-d-Ute — and ergo^ he added, it 
was quite plain his master had killed his Royal Highness. 

Having come to that conclusion, everything appeared rational 
and proper. To run an Heir Apparent through the body, Mr. Fibbs 
acknowledged to himself, was rather a serious business, and he 
wondered no longer at the very serious manner in which a son of 
the King's Minister regarded it. He, however, took very little 
time to consider what he should do. . He resolved to stand by his 
0Mister, though he had killed fifty princes \ and serious business 
though it were, he could not help regarding it as considerably in* 
c^reasing bis consequence. He argued very logically, that it was 
not every valet who had a master who would venture to kill a 
King's son. 

Nothing was further from the troubled thoughts of the Mioi&ter's 
soa at that moment^ than either Lady Archibald or Prince Frede- 
rick — indeed he had quite as completely forgotten them, as if ibey 
had never existed. His mind was a perfect chaos* M was oon* 
fusion, dismay, and bewilderment. He .thought over the adventore 
in which he had been engaged ; and the more he thought of it, the 
mope troubled becaoie his ideas. 

Then c.ame the niost marvellous part of this strange b^siaea^. 
If her heart had been so completely hostile as was ap^areat froai 
her discourse, when she recognised him m the rooitt slamding 
within a few yards of her-^-^as he waa conjddent she ddd refiogaiise 
him'«^why was it that she assisted so materjially in bis escape? A 
word— a look — a start from her, and in a few seeonds be wouU 
have been a corpse at her feet. 

He paced his chamber with uneasy strides. He was restless, 
feverish, and wretched, to a. degree he biad never before expe- 
rienced. The separaiiion from her had been a dreadflil necessity, 
but that did not lower him in her estimation. To bear her speak of 
him with contempt, he had not been prepared; and he could not 
satisfy himself there was either necessity or justice in it. 

Throughout all this feeling for himself, his troubled mind was 
haunted by an impression of her danger, and the necessity there 
was for his taking prompt measures for putting her on her guard, 
or detaching her from her reckless associates^ but he asked himself 
the question— What could he do? At that hour all interference was 
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out of the question—* and at a time more reasonable the difficulty 
still presented itself, of not knowing whetl^er she would submit to 
such interference — with that of pot being able to do anything 
against her companions, without running the risk of compromising 
her^ In every way the affair was extremely perplexing. 

In these uue^sy^ reflections time passed on. He had never at- 
tempted to go tQ bed— nor, still more singular, had his valet giveo 
him the slightest intimation that he was expected to do so. la 
short, be had been left completely to himself. At last he seemed 
suddenly awakened to consciousness that pacitig up and down a 
roorn. was not the best way of meeting the difficulty in which ho 
foupd himself. 

He looked for the trusty Fibbs. Great was his astoni^^meDtto 
find him apparently straining every nerve to pack up all the things 
he had (Drought to Bath, with as much celebrity as. silence. H^ 
stared with wonder : and well he might. Fibba was absorbed in 
his occupation— he seemed to feel that unusual responsibility 
rested on his shoulders, and that he ^ould shew himself equal to 
the emergency. If the fate of a nation had depended on his quicjk-* 
ness in packing, he could not ht^ve -exhibited greater despatch. 

^^ f<*ibbs!" he cried^ after 9|)s^rving bio^ 9ome time in silence. 

*^ Yes, your honour," replied the o^her \ and ^hen with a face 
fijijU of mytst^ry, not utimingled with a dufe share of importance, he 
left his vfQTiif and fipproached his master, in the fullest conviction 
that the lattor had at last determined to comomnicate to him his 
misadventure. 

^^ I shall soQU have everything ready, your HoqowT)'' observed 
be, in a whisper iptepded ^o be extremely confidential ; '^ ai^d in 
ipatters of this kind, your Honoi^r no^ay believe me, it is of the first 
iqiportance .tp.have «| good start, when we are reduced to such a 
4erni(^ .res^i, a^ w^e said in France." 

^^ ,Wh^t in the world are you thinking about?" cried his young 
inaster, in fast-increasing amazement, as he more closely regarded 
his servant's proceedings. 

'♦Be under no alarm," whispered the travelled valet; *Jaoci-5 
dents, you know, will happen, in the best regulated families; but 
at any rate we are not going to run a,way for a trifle. Respke finem^ 
your Hbnour, as we said at Eton." 

'* fp^e! who told you we were going to run away at all. Sirrah?" 

"Oh, not exactly run away. We are merely going to retire— an 
l)onouraUe retreat, your Honour-rnothing more. Dum vivimui 
vivamuSj as we said at Cambridge." 
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"Zounds, fellow, what d' ye mean? If you choose to retire, re- 
tire and welcome— you may make your retreat as soon as you like, 
and as honourably as you can. But / am neither going to retire 
nor retreat, I promise you; so just be so good as to let my things 
remain where they are." 

*' Not going, your Honour!" exclaimed Mr. Fibbs, in unaflFected 
amazement. " Cede maghiSy as we said at Eton. But, beg pardon, 
your Honour — ^may I ask,— are you aware of the consequences you 
incur by remaining?" 

The Minister's son opened his eyes to their fullest extent at this 
query. He was not prepared for an answer, simply because he 
was puzzled to account for such a question. His first thought was, 
that his servant had been making too merry amongst his friends 
below stairs ; but a scrutinizing glance asl^ured him the young man 
was perfectly sober. His next thought was, that his intellects had 
become afifected ; but another penetrating glance assured him that 
he was as sane as himself. 

^* In the name of heaven!" he impatiently cried, at last, "what 
is the meaning of this noniSense? What consequences have I to 
fear?" 

" Perhaps, after all, the Prince is only wounded, your Honour," 
observed Mr. Fibbs, "that is quite un& autre affaire^ as we said in 
France. Still, allow me to say, your Honour, inflicting a wound 
on the Heir Apparent, I am afraid,, is regarded in the light of an 
offence, the penalty of which is rather heavy, and cannot be es- 
caped. Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur^ as we said at 
Cambridge." 

Horace Walpole began to have a glimpse at the idea so myste- 
riously presented to him. At any other time he would have laughed 
heartily at such a misconception ; but his mind was heavy — he had 
too many and too serious troubles, to allow his indulging in mirth. 
He, however, quickly undeceived his companion; and vast was 
the disappointment ofMr. Fibbs, at discovering that his master 
had not fought with Prince Frederick— no, had not even committed 
so trifling an offence as killing the husband of the lady he had been 
to visit. 

It is impossible ta say how far this surprise might have gone to 
disgust the travelled valet with serving a gentleman of gallantry, 
who fought neither the husbands of the ladies with whom he bad 
assignations, nor their princely protectors, — had not our hero very 
judiciously made him acquainted with so much of what had oc- 
curred as was necessary to secure his services. Fibbs listened 
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with great interest; and when be became aware that the adventure 
in which bis young master bad been engaged was a very unusual 
one, and learned that the heroine of it was the noble beauty at 
Rome, of whom he had so often thought since the, to him, unac- 
countable termination of that intimacy, he seemed in some measure 
to grow reconciled to his disappointment ; and was quite as eager 
to go in search of Miss Falkland, as soon as he could commence his 
inquiries, as he had been to hurry bis departure from Bath, di- 
rectly he became satisfied bis master bad ventured to run a King's 
son through the body. 

After arranging with his valet what was to be done, and giving 
directions to be called 'early, our hero sought his bed for a few 
hours' repose. His sleep was troubled and broken — full of confused 
images and unnatural combinations — now .affecting the life of Ara- 
bella Falkland, and now that of his father; and then, in some 
unaccountable way, involving both. 

Almost immediately on his waking in the morning, the following 
letter was placed in his hands : 

'^I write to you under the impression that, although you are so 
far lost to all sense of honour as to play the spy, you may be acces- 
sible to arguments that should prevent you from playing the informer. 
Thelivjes of niiany honourable gentlemen are in your hands; and, 
vrhen I allowed you to esctkpe what they would have deemed the 
just reward of your treachery, I felt an assurance that you would, 
under such circumstances,- refrain from betraying them. 

*^I trust I have not b^een deceived in this,' as completely as I 
have been in my estimate of your .character. The esteem I had for 
you could never have suffered diminution, had I not ascertained 
that you were the paramour of Lady Archibald Hamilton. The 
degradation I felt in bearing this publicly stated, became a thousand- 
fold more humiliating when 1 heard you make such an acknowledg- 
ment of your intimacy with that bad woman, as corroborated the 
confident statements of your friends. 

"Adieu, Sir. Perhaps I was wrong in placing so much confi- 
dence in a Walpole ; but it is a wrong of which I have since deeply 
repented. Before you receive this, I shall have left Bath— but not 
without insuring the safety of those high-minded friends in whose 
company you found me. 

*^ Thank heaven there is no probability of our meeting again ! If 
that misfortune should occur, be assured that the daughter of Lord 
Falkland will know how to treat the man who has dishonoured her 

preference." 

12 
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The murder was out. Horace Walpole saw that he had been 
ruined ia the opinion of the proud and pure-minded Arabella 
Falkland by the slanderous gossip of some empty-headed fools of 
fashion. He recalled the words he had uttered respecting bis 
acquaintance with Lady Archibald, and wished bis babbling tongue 
unending punishment. 

He was not the man to sit down tamely to digest such a letter as 
that he bad just read. He was soon actiyely engaged in pursuing 
inquiries after the writer. He could, not rest a moment without 
making every possible effort to undeceive her. His pride might be 
wounded by this summary way of dealing with him^ be had been 
too hastily condemned— too sharply dealt with: but he felt that 
wounded pride should not prevent him from endeavouring to justify 
himself to such a woman as Arabella Falkland. 

His own exertions were unremitting ^ and he was well seconded 
by his active emissary, who seemed quite io his element in a busi- 
ness requiring so much delicacy and tact: but though he suc- 
ceeded in finding the house in which he had met with the adven- 
ture of the prec/eding night, which he ascertained to be the next to 
the one he had intended to enter, he could learn no intelligence 
whatever of the lady of whom be was in search. Her companions, 
as he bad been informed, had left Bath — most probably in con- 
sequence of some alarming intimation from her — but to her move- 
ments there was not the slightest clue ; and at last both master and 
man were obliged to abandon the inquiry in despair. 



CHAPtER XXI. 

V . THE PRINCE 09 WALBS'S PARTY. 

Anaong the company at Bath, we have already nentiaiied bis 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; but vritb the Prince at tbia 
eventful period there btppened to be an unusaal* number of bis 
Royal Highness's political partizans. It was singular that the very 
plac^ appointed for a rendezvous of the Jacobites, sbonld bav« been 
selected for a rendezvous of the Tories ; yet so it was, amd, to make 
the mailer more strange, at the identical time chosen by the par* 
tizans or the Pretender for discussing their plans for driving the 
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King out of his dominions, my Lord Bolingbroke had selected for 
calling a meeting of the opponents of ihe King's government, for 
the purpose of getting rid of the King's Minister. 

The Philosopher of Battersea had left the cultivation of his pa-* 
ternal fields, to devote his noble mind to the more congenial pursuit 
of political intrigue ; and never did the genius of discord appear 
to smile more kindly upon his labours, than when he joined the 
congress of discontented spirits he had collected together at this 
fashionable Spa, for the grand object of ruining his hated school- 
fellow. 

They had assembled by agreement on the evening following that 
which had beea so eventful to our hero, in one of the drawing- 
rooms of the house that had been taken by Lady Archibald HamiU 
ton. It was prettily fitted up— though not in style equal to any 
modern-furnished house of the best description, now standing ia 
that gay city of nasty potations. There was a due allowance of 
chairs and tables, heavy draperies at the windows^ and ugly carpets 
on the floors, a chinmey glass in a clumsy gilt frame, with project- 
ing branches which held wax candles, and a few uncouth or- 
naments in /Chelsea china on the shelf that supported it. There 
was also among the features of the room, a china closet, with a 
glass door half .covered with a curtain, which prevented the spectator 
from observing that one of the small panes had been taken out. 

We must not wait to describe more particularly the furniture of 
this apartjneat : sufficient has been said to convey an idea of the 
scene. We must now say something of the actors in it. We begin 
with the person of greatest consequence— or rather of greatest 
rank. It was a remarkable coincidence^ that Prince Frederick 
was scarcely ever seen in an evening at any house where he 
might consider himself at home, without a pack of cards in his 
hand. This was the case at the present moment ; and although 
he was so engaged in conversation, as to render any regular game 
impossible, he shewed how wedded he was to his favourite source 
of amusement, by filling up the pauses of the conversation, taking 
advantage of every momentary break, by cutting for the highest 
card against Lady Archibald, Bubb Doddington, or any of his 
Royal Highnesses especial favourites, who chose to risk a certain 
stake; and it was evident by the animation that lit up his rather 
inanimate royal countenance, that he felt a vast deal more interest 
in thus testing his luck, than in the important afiiairs that were 
being debated by the clever or ambitious politicians around him. 

Prominent amongst these, stood the handsome and clever Doling- 
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broke. His Lordship appeared to have become quite as much a 
courtier as he had previously been a philosopher. He looked as 
obsequious as the supple aspirant for a peerage, yrho stood at bis 
elbow ^'^nd the shadow that bad often made his noble physiognomy 
so gloomy, was rapidly disappearing before the smiles of compla- 
cency and anticipated triumph, which now made his aspect so ex- 
pressive. 

To observe hi£( Lordship elucidating in that courtly atmosphere 
his ideas of government, propounding axioms of political wisdom, 
and giving forth apophthegms of transcendental statesmanship, 
whilst engaged in a sentimental flirtation with Lady Arcl^ibald 
Hamilton on one side of him, and an occasional experiment on the 
chances of the cards with the Prince of Wales on the other, was 
enough to cause the spectator to inquire what extraordinary change 
had come over the dream of the noble philosopher, and where had 
flown all those disgusts of the world; all those determinations for a 
life of solitude and abstraction, which he had thrice at least so 
loudly avowed. 

There was an individual close to his Lordship, to whom he paid 
as much court as he did either to the Prince or the Prince's Mistress. 
If we had not been in the secret of the visit of that philosophic 
statesman we have just been noticing, at the lev6e of his .Grace of 
Newcastle, we might have experienced a great deal of astonishment 
at beholding the Duke, whose vi^-d-vis in his cabinet declared his 
Grace so completely the servant of the King, leagued with the 
leaders of the Opposition in an attempt to remove the King's favour- 
ite Minister. But in the hands of such a man as Bolingbroke, the 
empty, pompous Duke of Newcastle proved a most ready tool ; for 
his Grace was a man possessed of that looseness of principle and 
shallowness of understanding, whicl^ so deep and able a schemer as 
St. John was sure of turning to his advaintage. 

There his Grace stood, his face full of that inexpressive gravity 
which it invariably wore on occasions of more than ordinary im- 
portance. He had entertained some intention of embarking in the 
same boat with a set of men to whom he had long been opposed ; 
and only the prospect this afforded him of getting rid of the man 
he had the presumption to consider his inferior, and elevating him- 
self to the lofty pedestal he would leave vacant, could reconcile him 
to such coadjutors. 

By the side of his Grace, the patriotic Pulteney took his share in 
the political debate that was going forward, in a manner not quite 
satisfied with the subordinate part it seemed expected he shoald 
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play. Possibly he thought Bolingbroke was making himself a little 
too prominent. Pulteney had been too active as a political leader 
opposed to Sir Robert Walpole, to rest content with an inferior 
position ; and, patriot as he pretended to be, he had his ambition to 
gratify by the downfall of the obnoxious Minister, quite as much as 
either of the noblemen just named. 

The next one in the privileged group we feel bound to notice, is 
f^ir William Wyndham,— perhaps the wisest and b^st man amongst 
them. His hostility to Sir Robert Walpolcf must have been great 
indeed, if it made him blind to the unworthiness of the tools with 
which he found himself obliged to work, in his efforts to remove 
him from the government. But in politiiis, it is not as in other 
things : an honourable mind once plunged in the waters of faction, 
becomes invulnerable to all honourable feelings-r-even in the heel. 
A sense of shame, a susceptibility to natural impressions, cannot 
be expected under such circumstances,, even in a Wyndham ; or he 
would never be seen stooping to alliances, and countenancing sen- 
timents and conduct, which under other circumstances he could not 
avoid considering disgraceful. This insensibility is a barbarous 
characteristic. It appears as though Politics stalked along like the 
savage with his club ; and stutmed its victim, with a view to 
render him at first a more easy prisoner, and th^n a more tranquil 
drudge. 

There were a few others belonging to the same confederacy, in 
the apartment — influential members of the Lower House, and some 
few individuals belonging to the House of Peers. Conspicuous 
among the former, was a young man wljose features did not exactly 
satisfy the idea of manly beauty, nevertheless they bore a singular 
expression of intelligence : the teeming brow neutralized the vulgar 
nose — the brilliant eyes made amends for the inexpressive mouth. 
This was a young member of great promise, then but little known 
in society, but who, a few years subsequently, filled the civilized 
world with his fame-^h6 was William Pitt, the first Earl of 
Chatham. 

By bim was another celebrated legislatpr— a name which carried 
a vast deal of weight with it, in the same manner as such light 
things as balloons require a great deal of ballast, to enable them to 
gain a proper elevation by disposing of it. This was Henry 
Pelham, the brother of the Duke of Newcastle, a man adjudged to 
possess some attainments — they might be thought considerable, 
when compared with those of his brother. There was something 
resembling cleverness about him, but it was estimated at a very 
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extravagant rate, simply because it came from the Pelhams. To 
find a crab bearing golden pippins, was not thought more extra- 
ordinary, than to discover a brother of his shuffling, scrambling 
Grace of Newcastle a person of respectable— of even ordinary at- 
tainments. 

Like Bolingbroke, Henry Pelham cared only for the people with 
whom he was connecting himself, as long as they could be 
stepping-stones to his ambition : he used tiietn to carry him on in 
his career; he cared not if any sudden flood swe))t them away as 
soon as he had passed. He, however, let it be at once admitted, 
possessed little of that pompous self-sufficiency that made his 
brother so ridiculous — ^he was merely ambitious to rise, and make 
Uie roost of his family interests, to secure such elevation as would 
content him. 

It was obvious from the tenor of the conversation that was going^ 
on with the Prince's card-cutting accompaniment, that certain 
measures bad beeq resolved upon relating to the obnoxious Mi- 
nister. They were about to attack him boldly in the House of 
Commons; and on reviewing their forces, they felt themselves 
in a condition to do so with the most sanguine anticipations of 
success. 

Bolingbroke, in his most seductive manner, enumerated the 
votes they had secured. His exposition proved, that many who 
had been wavering had seceded to the party of the Heir Apparent — 
while many who had long favoured the Minister had now aban- 
doned him, to make friends of persons they fondly Imagined more 
inclined to favour their particular interests. 

The names of Sandys, Wortley Montagu, Lord Limerick, Bootle, 
Fazakerly, and a gi^t many more, amongst whom were various 
distinguished members of the Upper House, were confidently 
spoken of as individuals whose co-operation hid been secured. 
In short it was very plain, according to his Lordship's plausible 
statements, that the days of the Minister were numbered. 

Mixed with the confident assertions and' grandiloquent expres- 
sions which were escaping from the well satisfied plotters, there 
was no slight amount of personal animosity. But in this, it was 
curious to notice, the Pelhams did not share. 

It would not have suited them, just then, openly to take part 
against Sir Robert Walpole. It was the object of the more dear- 
sighted younger brother, to learn the designs of the Minister*s 
enemies, that they might be able to take advantage of them 
whenever they chose ; they held too great a stake to risk it rashly 
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— 4he Duke being a Member of the Cabinet, and his brother Pay- 
master of the Forces. 

** Walpole will be driven to his wits' end/' said Lord Boling- 
broke; "and yet I fancy he will do anything rather than resign 
the supremacy he has held for so long a time. Power, if it be hard 
to gain, is equally hard to part with. In my Lady Hamilton's case, 
now," added his Lordship, very gallantly turning to his fair com- 
panion, "it Would be a monstrous difficulty— not to say a worf 
of its monstrous hardship—to part her Ladyship from the influence 
Aat naturally belongs to her attractions. Beauty and met it are as 
inseparable from her, as the power she exercises over our hearts.*' 

**A thousand thanks, my Lord ! '* replied Lady Archibald, laugh- 
ingly. **It is mighty civil of you to say this, and of course 
affords me wondrous satisfaction : but the most satisfactory part of 
it, after ai!, I 'm thinking, is the knowledge your Lordship has 
been so good as to aSTord me of the duration of my charms." 

" Why, yes—that catinot help being pleasing, Archy," said the 
Prince to her. '* I should think my Lord Hamilton must like such 
an idea mightily. Cut, Bubby! Khave to my ace! Ace, of 
course, counts for highest. Mine, Bubby ! " 

'* But surely your Royal Highness cannot have forgotten," inter^ 
posed Bubb Doddington, '*lhe assertion made by your Royal 
' Highness scarcely a minute since, that the ace only counted for one 
in cutting." 

"Nonsense, Bubby!" replied the Prince, sharply, "the ace is 
the highest card of its suit, of course." 

The aspirant for a peerage knew better than to contradict the 
Heir Apparent ; yet he was but too well aware that, only a few 
minutes before, he had lost a tolerable sum, by the Prince insist- 
ing that the ace, in cutting, never nunibered more than one. 

*' This measure will quite confound Walpole," said Pulteney, in 
a confident tone. '^ We shall come upon him so by surprise, and 
so overwhelming will be oi^r attack, that it is scarcely possible he 
should escape. It will be son>e satisfaction to know thai our pa- 
triotic exertions have at last been attended with success. We 
have done much to rescue the country from the desperate state of 
bondage under which it has groaned for the score of years this 
reckless and unprincipled man has had influence in the King's 
councils, and it will be among the greatest of human gratifications 
to remember what staunch patriots we have been." 

" Faith, Pulteney, we have all been staunch patriots/' observed 
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the Prince, ^' and a nQighty good thing it is to be a patriot. Cut, 

Bubby— -Ace to my King ! Mine again, Bubby !" 

'' Your Royal Highness forgets what you just now stated/' ex- 
claimed his amazed companion, as he noticed the prince sweep 
up the stakes. ^^ I thought your Royal Highness just now declared 
the ace to be the highest of the suit ?" 

" Don't be a fool, now, Bubby," replied Prince Frederick, 
coolly ; ^^ Of course the ace counts but for one, as having but one 
pip on the card." f 

The peer-expectant looked rather blank at this announcement. 
It was tolerably provoking that the value of the card should shift so 
— should be of no value whilst in his hands, and beat everything 
when in the hands of his opponent; but he felt it was not for an 
apothecary's son to argue with a king's heir \ and taking such a 
freedom might damage his hopes of nobility. He thought it best to 
submit to so one-sided an arrangement *, yet his remembrance of 
the very many trials of the kind he had undergone, gave him the 
idea that he was likely to buy his barony at a ducal price. 

^* I often reflect on the vast advantages that are in the hands of 
the statesman," said Lord Bolingbroke, in his oracular way *, ^^ no 
man can possess more responsibility-— no man can effect more 
harm or good. He is among men, as is the diamond among 
jewels — the more gloomy his position, the more he is made to 
shine in it. Even Lady Archibald, brilliant as she is, would be 
obliged to give way to the great statesman ; she only takes our 
hearts, but he runs away with our understandings ; and, when he 
possesses sufficient audacity to direct his power, he controls our 
bodies." 

**Your Lordship's compliments are worthy of your Lordship's 
reputation," said Lady Archibald; ^'Gallantry mingles so prettily 
with your politics, as to render the combination a mighty elegant 
material to be applied to ordinary social purposes. Your Lord- 
ship should have lived under the reign of a Queen — when you 
would have been sure at least of the royal ear. If Maria Theresa 
would have you, there would be no fear of your statesmanship 
being sufficiently appreciated." 

Bolingbroke gallantly replied with a comparison between the 
Empress of Austria and the lady who had just addressed him — of 
course very much in favour of her ladyship — and in this he con- 
trived to bring in an equally ingenious compliment to the Prince 
Lady Archibald had subjugated. This led to his Royal Highness 
taking off his attentioq from his important employment with Bubb 
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DoddingtOD, to make a proper acknowledgment of his Lordship's 
flattery. 

The speech was not more felicitous than were his Royal High* 
ness's observations in general; and, agreeable as must have been 
the cause of it, the pleasure it afiforded was not powerful enough to 
detain him a minute beyond the time absolutely, necessary to ex- 
press his ideas, from the princely occupation to which he gave so 
much of his time. 

Poor Bubb Doddington had substantial reasons for hoping that 
the interruption was a lasting one. It was inexplicable to him, 
that whenever he had the honour of playing with the Heir Appa- 
rent at any game of chance, he should have to pay for it so dearly. 
To play at cards with a prince, he was quite conscious, was, for him , 
a very rare distinction indeed ; but to find it invariably lead to an 
empty purse, was, to say the least of it, a little unsatisfactory. 

Such were his reflections; but the ^'Now, Bubby!" from his 
illustrious opponent, soon dispersed them. He resumed the in- 
teresting amusement with the readiness of a courtier and the 
patience of a martyr ; and took it quite as a matter of course when 
he discovered he had cut the lowest card in the pack. 

The politicians were not long in ^Mbgijcing back" to the subject 
that engrossed their thoughts, and a vast deal of abuse of Walpole 
came out, with the whole detail of their plan of attack. Some of 
them chose to laugh a good deal at the cleverness with which 
they had contrived to keep their object in assembling at Bath a 
secret from the Minister. They were all quite sure he had not the 
most remote idea that anything more than usual was in progress. 
They were confident he believed himself as secure in his position, 
as the earth in its place, and did not so much as dream of b^ing 
disturbed. Indeed, one or two who were on intimate terms with 
him professed to know, that the state of his health, which had 
induced him to seek the Bath waters, was so critical, as to have 
made it necessary he should refrain from business of any kind. 

The Duke of Newcastle and his brother did not, it is true, join 
in any of these animadversions upon their distinguished coadjutor. 
The former, perhaps, was a degree more owl-like in the gravity 
of his physiognomy than at any other period of the debate; but 
it was well understood, that whatevet* their opinions on the subject 
were, they were present as the Prince's friends, rather than his 
partizans. 

Lady Archibald, also, was less severe than her guests. Perhaps 
she was too much engaged, either in attending on the Prince, or to 
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the covert gallieintry of Lord Bolingbroke, lo join in the discussion 
respecting the transgressions of the obnoxious Minister. Bat 
though she said little about him, she seemed eictremely aaxious 
to elicit the opinions of every one around her, and induced, with 
the eKoeption of the Pelhams, the most reserved of the company to 
declare their hostility. 

In this way she contrived, as if for the Prince's exclusive 
tisfaction, to make Pulteney and Rolingbroke, as well as the 
influential of his Royal Highness's friends, say a great deal more 
than they might have thought was absolutely necessary ; so that 
when the party broke up, nothing had been left unsaid that was 
essential to a complete knowledge of this secret plot against tiae 
Minister, m all its ramifications. 

The Prince's Mistress had heard the door dose upon the last of 
her guests, when she hastened with a quick step, and a face radiant 
with smiles, to the china-closet. She threw open the door with a 
sharp, merry laugh, that appeared to find an immediate eebo from 
within the closet. The neKt moment, the figure of a man appeared 
befoire her. it was Sir Robert Walpole. 



CHAPTER XXJL 

THS CASTLB OF O'OUIfTO, 

Lady Furbelow was one of those carious specimens of female 
humanity, that puzele the best skilled in dassification. As Falstaft 
said of Mistress Quickly, she was '^ neither fisfa, nor flesh, nor good 
red-herring." She was neither one thing oar the other, but a kiod 
ofjumbleof all. 

She was generally considored to be as obstinate a Jacobite as 
other membra^ of her femily , most of whom had found it neeesaary 
to leave the country ^ and one, Lord Falkland, was known to bo in 
the service of the Pretender ; yet she prided berselfon always being 
able to secure one member, at least, of the House of Hanover, to 
grace her assemblies. 

She professed to be a zealous Tory, yet Sir Robert Walpole was 
one of her most intimate friends ; she warmly espoused the cause 
of Prince ft'ederiok in his quarrel with bis £stber| yet neveir failed 
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lo present herself at St. James's on state occasions, and associate 
with (hose whom his Royal Highness regarded with the bitterest 
animosity -, she affected a vast contempt for the frivolities of feshion, 
yet was no lady in the land more eager io^ obtaining her pleasure 
from such sources. 

Lady Furbelow was, in short, a perpetual contradiction— ap* 
parently stern and selfish, yet often doing the kindest actions — 
sharp and abrupt in her speech, yet continually betraying extreme 
consideratcness for the claims of others — very often seeming ab- 
sorbed in the most worthless pursuits, yet ever having some great 
object in view. It will not be thought very surprising, therefore, 
that she oontinned to be as much misunderstood, miqudged, and 
misquoted, as ever was any poor lady in this land. 

Nevertheless, it was extraordinary to notice how generally her 
company was sought. Persons of all shades of political opinion 
met at her house, as at a kind of neutral ground, where they knew 
themselves to be perfectly safe. There might be seen, almost side 
by Side, the furious Jacobite, the reckless Tory, the patriotic Whig 
— High Churchmen and Low Churchmen— Catholic Priests and 
Methodist converts — the unpopular minister beside the pamphleteer 
who had so lavishly abused him-^and the author of the last volume 
of poems, ift close contact with the writer of its bitterest review. 

In. short. Lady Furbelow's parties formed a sort of social punch, 
where the extreme sweetness of one set of people neutralized the 
acidity of another, and the weakness of some qualified th^ exces* 
give spirit of the rest— the combination of such opposite qualities 
forming a result of a very agreeable description. 

No person was more talked of than Lady Furbelow. There was 
scarcely a thing she did, or a thing she said, that was not sure of 
being discussed all over what wds designated as "the town," for 
the next four-and-twenty hours after it had transpired . We believe 
this was because her doings and sayings were always^aid and done 
in a manner so very dififerenrfrom those of other people. She was 
pronounced '^ an original;" and all her eccentricities obtained as 
much attentiott, as though they were, the distingnishing traits of an 
animal of an entirely new species. People thronged to her door in 
tfieir carriages and chairs, whenever she threw her house open for 
their accommodation, till the street was blocked up with their 
several equipages. 

One evening, soon after the fashionable world had taken its an- 
nual migration from Bath to Town, there seemed to be a greater 
mob of vehicles proceeding towards Lady Furbelow's door than 
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had been seen in the memory of the oldest link-boy. Indeed, 
there was as much noise and confusion going on, as distinguished 
the most crowded state entertainment at the palace. Gentlemen 
swore, ladies screamed, watchmen bawled, constables shouted — 
coachmen and chairmen, footmen and link-boys, addressed one 
another in their most emphatic rhetoric, as the gaily dressed com- 
pany were seen rapidly obscuring the stream of light, at the open 
door of the well lit-up mansion. 

There must have been an immense increase in Lady Furbelow's 
unpopularity, to have occasioned such an immense increase in the 
attraction of her Ladyship's entertainments. Had she done some- 
thing very shocking to the King? had she sent an invitation to the 
Pretender? or was the Pope staying at her house on a visit? It was 
evident something unusually flagrant had occurred, to have sent 
such a flood of fashionable life towards her doors. 

For a wonder, Lc^dy Furbelow had not done anything so re- 
markably extravagant. The King had not been insulted — the Pope 
was quiet in the Vatican— the Pretender was equally tranquil, 
counting his beads in the comfortable oratory of his Italian villa. 
Then she must have got some very remarkable person to show 
himself at her assemblies — and it was a difficult point to deter- 
mine whether he was Frederick the Great, Broughton the bruiser, 
or Maclean the highwayman — heroes her ladyship was equally 
likely to patronise; or whether he was Sampson Gideon the rich 
lew, Duncan Campbell the deaf-and-dumb fortune-teller, or Faux 
the conjuror — remarkable persons^ who, it was believed, had the 
honour of standing equally high in her estimation. 

Those who knew what was the cause of Lady Furbelow's house 
being so much more crowded than usual, were aware that none of 
these sources of attraction had collected her guests. The lion of 
the evening was neither King nor pugilist, neither highwayman, 
Jew, astrologer, nor sleight-of-hand . man : all which lions her 
ladyship had produced, till they had ceased to be attractive. The 
lion she was about to exhibit, wap one very much less familiar to 
her friends. He took the shape of an author of the most interesting 
work that had issued from the press for a vast number of years. 
A romance had recently been published, that had taken the whole 
town by storm. Every one was reading it, or waiting to read it. 
Those who could not succeed in getting possession of the book, kept 
talking of it ; and those who were so fortunate as to secure it^ 
talked of it a great deal more. 

There were some amongst the crowd who very well remembered 
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the advetttof Sir Charles Grandison"— they doubted that this 
book, fashionable as it was, had been so well received at first, as 
had been the new romance. Others again thought of Tom Jones 
with a like impression; and some of the seniors went so far back 
in their recollections as the publication of '^Robinson Crusoe," and 
were quite as firmly convinced that the new romance was a greater 
favourite than Crusoe, and his man Friday into^the bargain. i 

Lady Furbelow had stated to her most particular friend, in what 
is called the strictest confidence, that the author of this monstrous 
fashionable work would be present dt her next assembly i and her 
most particular friend had of course stated the same interesting in- 
telligence, also in the strictest confidence, to her most particular 
friend. This process of communication had gone on with such 
rapidity, that in the course of three days the whole town were in 
possession of the same information ; and every one who could lay 
claim to the acquaintance of Lady Furbelow, had helped to swell 
the well-dressed mob, who, on this particular evening, filled her 
rooms to an overflow. 

As may readily be imagined from what we have just stated, her 
ladyship's assemblies were of a singularly mixed character at all 
times ; but on the present occasion, the miscellaneousness of the 
company was more obvious than ever it had been, la one place 
was a group of artists, composed of Roubilliac the sculptor — 
Hogarth, then in the zenith of his fame as a designer of humorous 
pictures— and the celebrated painter of Venetian scenes, Ganaletti, 
who had but lately arrived from Italy. 

At a little distance was the distinguished astronomer, Bradley, 
in animated discourse with Nicholas Rowe and Colley Gibber, 
two of the illustrious obscure among the literary celebrities of the 
age. In another place might be qbserved a knot of authors of 
yarious degrees of talent ; the writer pf the last poem — of the last 
play — of the last sermour-of the last novel, in a very amicable spirit 
criticizing the work that had brought them together. In one part 
of the room was Handel, the popular composer, conversing with 
marked animation with the celebrated opera singer, Signora Frasi, 
having several admirers of the tuneful art, attentive listeners. In 
another part there was a little circle of well known actors and 
actresses, all earnestly engaged with the same topic. 

The centre of the lai^est apartment appeared to be filled with 
such ladies of quality as might consider themselves of the greatest 
influence in all the great concerns of fashion. There was a most 
imposing display amongst them, of dresses and jewels — ihey all 
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wore powder in their high head-dresses— all wore hoops — the 
majority were well rouged, and maoy had patches. 

The most important person in the group was a little shriTelled 
old woman, with peculiar vivacioas eyes and a sharp nose, wdil 
rouged cheeks, and a vast hoop, who Mras easily distinguishable 
from her companions, not only by her singular appearance, but by 
an uncommonly ugly little pug dog that she carried under her left 
arm — the hand belonging to which held a handsome snuff-box, and 
the other was constantly employed in supplying her nostrils with 
Its contents. 

« 

She talked incessantly, in a loud, sharp, tone, something be- 
tween scolding and complaining ; and her penetrating eyes darted 
from one to another of her fair associates, as she spoke, with a look 
that seemed as uninviting as that of the disagreeable little beast 
tacked so close to her side. 

It was very evident that this was ^^ the original," who was so 
universally abused, and so universally run after. Yes, she was 
Lady Furbelow, and it was Lady Furbelow in her glory. She 
knew herself to be tl|e envy of all the stately dowagers, who had 
rushed to her assembly on hearing the attraction it woald possess ; 
and she took more snuff, and looked more spiteful at them than 
ever, as she chuckled over her own superiority'in the valuable art 
of attracting company to her house. - 

The stately old dowagers, to dp them justice, behavied themselves 
extremely well : they were bursting wiih spleen at the thought of 
Lady Furbelow having so great an advantage; and a plethoric 
Duchess, who had with incalculable difficulty procured, to grace 
ber routs, a North American chief and his squaw*— and a dropsical 
Countess, who, at great expense, had secured for her parties the 
Russian prince Bamboozleumoff, and two genuine train-oit-driiik* 
ing aide-de-camps, — only by incessant fanning could keep them- 
selves from hysterics. 

The younger ladies of the party appeared to regard their friend's 
advantage with more philosophy. The fact was, they were so 
eager to experience the gratification tb^y had been promised — an 
introduction to the popular author — ^that all minor feelings were 
swallowed up in that of curiosity. 

Ladies of fashion, in the days we are illustrating, had not the 
most remote thought of putting their fashionaUe thoughts upon 
fashionable paper, for the purpose of their being published in some 
fashionable annual. The dear creatures would not give themselves 
the trouble of writing, nor (heir friends the much greater trouble 
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ofreadingtbeirlQCubratioDS— in marked contrast to their sucees- 
8ors in this scribbling age, when eyery lady takes to her three vo- 
lames post octavo, as naturally as a poodle takes to the water. 

The difference was very much in favour of the last century. 
Instead of exhausting paper and print^ the funds of publishers, and 
the patience of the reader, the belUs-esprits of 1744 hadtime to 
look at works of merit and genius— they being then the rarest of 
existing luxuries. The book that look the t3Ste of the town was 
sore of being in universal request ^ and the fortunate author was flat- 
tared, feasted, and ftted, by all the greial pec^Ie who could secure 
him as a guest. 

Those golden days have long since vanished ; the merit which 
would have obtained for its possessor an animated rivalry of every 
person of quality to shew him attention, passes by almost unheeded. 
Some rare instance of good fortune may occur, to place the suc- 
cessful author a guest at great men's feasts—or an instance equally 
rare may be found, of sympathy and appreciation among ladies of 
fashion : but, unfortunately, men of letters have quite gcme out of 
iiisbion since Tom Thumb came in. 

We cannot stop, to inquire whether the change which has made 
tbeir patrons and patronesses their rivals, has, or has not, been 
advantageous to the community at large : we are, however, quite 
certain, that if literature has lost anything^ fashion has gained no- 
tbing by it. 

Sir Walter Scott was the last author by profession for whom 
people of fashion affected to feel anything like the interest which 
such genius as his ought to excite ; but then it is believed that he 
owed this mudi more to his rank as a baronet, than to his distinc- 
tion as a liilerateur. He was one of their ^wn order, therefore 
they could indulge in a little enthusiasm. 

In the middle of the last century, there is no doubt that this en- 
thusiasm was often very extravagant^ and quite as frequently very 
much misplaced. Authors of the smallest calibre passed for guns 
of prodigious weighty but this is a common mistake, even in the 
better-read nineteenth century ^ for now the only qualification 
society can claim for the most ponderous pieces of its literary ar- 
tillery, exists in their undoubted right to be classed among the 
great bores. 

With Lady Furbelow, lit^ature was a passion. She was en- 
thusiastic in its cause — at least as far as poetry and romance were 
connected with it — ^and a popular poet or romancist was sure to be 
pttroniaed by her ladyship with a zeal which shewed the excess of 
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her admiration. It is true that literature was not her only passion 
— ^pug-dogs and point-lace — Chelsea-china and Louis Quatorze 
snuff-boxes — had as ample a place in her heart, but there were 
certain things that rendered her ladyship's passion for the Belles 
Lettres, at this period, more deep and powerful than any passion 
6he had ever before experienced. 

The author liof the romance which had so much taken with the 
town, had placed.entire confidence in her ladyship; and^ as he hap- 
pened to enjoy the rare distinction of being an especial favourite 
with her, and was, moreover, the son of a man with whom she 
had carried on a flirtation of twenty years' standing, her zeal for 
the author, and enthusiasm about his work, are readily accounted 
for. 

We must leave Lady Furbelow to expend her high-flown pane- 
gyrics with her peculiar liberality, while we mark the entrance 
into the suite of apartments of Sir Robert Walpole. Although he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the powerful combination of poli- 
ticians of various shades, that the next day were to put their de- 
signs against him into execution, his cheerful features were more 
cheerful than ever ; that countenance, so expressive of good humour, 
never had looked so pleasant. With a great portion of the company 
he was regarded as a doomed man. The strength of the opposing 
faction had latterly so increased^ that they considered themselves 
too powerful to care about secrecy — indeed, the disgrace of the 
Minister waff spoken of as such a certain thing, that many persons 
who would have been but too proud of gaining the slightest notice 
from him, now were nervously anxious to avoid his recognition. 

If Sir Robert saw this, it evidently did not trouble him, for he 
proceeded on his course apparently in the most jovial humour with 
himself and everybody, stopping occasionally to exchange a few 
words with an acquaintance, or expend a jest or two with a boon 
companion . It was observed that the Minister made the longest stay 
with gentlemen who were Members of Parliament; and what was 
more extraordinary, they were known to be opposed to the Minis- 
ter's policy. In most instances his advances were but coldly re- 
ceived ^ but, strange to say, this coolness passed off very rapidly, 
and when Sir Robert moved away, their parting salutations were 
of the most cordial description. 

*' How do, Solemnchaps? Monstrous glad to see you." 

*<Your servant. Sir Robert," replied a sullen looking personage, 
with a stiff bow. 

'^ Wanted to tell you, my dear Solemnchaps, some prodigious 
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good news I have for you, respecting that situation in the Excise^ 
I've been trying so long to get for your son." 

^' Thank you, Sir Robert/' said the stiff old gentleman, his features, 
however, relaxing considerably. 

'< Very glad to say I've succeeded at last, my dear friend. There 
were two hundred applicants — for it is well known to be a place of 
eight iiundred a year, and nothing to do, my dear Solemnchaps : 
bu|/ 1 remembered my promise to an old friend, and I feel the 
greatest pleasure in the world in being the first to tell him of his 
son's good fortune." 

"Well, that *s mighty civil of you, Sir Robert, I must say," ex- 
claimed the delighted father, ^'and you may depend. Sir Robert, 
ril not be unmindful of your goodness." 

The Minister, with a cordial shake of the hand, which secured 
him a vote he much wanted, passed on to another Member, who 
received his advances more stiffly than they had been received even 
by the greatly gratified personage from whom he had just parted. 

"One word, my dear Sir Gregory Bumptious, one word for your 
private ear, my excellent friend, respecting your nephew, the 
Dean. I took the earliest opportunity to speak to his Majesty about 
the vacant bishoprick. Make your mind easy, my dear Sir Gre- 
gory; I am happy to inform you the worthy Dean will be Bishop 
Bumptious before the week 's over : and if I can serve you, my 
dear friend, in any other way, I beg you will let me know at 



once." 



If Sir Gregory had heard the King prefer his eloquence to that 
of Cicero, he could not have been more gratified than he was at 
hearing that his favourite nephew was a Bishop. From that mo- 
ment the vote of Sir Gregory Bumptious, and those of the friends 
he could influence by his example, were the undoubted property 
of the Minister. 

Sir Robert again proceeded on his way, unquestionably in a re- 
joicing mood. He had not got far before he was seized by the 
button by a very influential and very tiresome Member of the 
Lower House, whom Bolingbroke's party had counted as their 
own. 

Colonel Fribble at once proceeded to pour out all he knew and 
all he fancied about the new romance and its author. Sir Robert 
bad already heard a good deal about this popular work, of which 
he had read a portion, and he professed to be greatly delighted. 
He listened with marvellous patience to all the tiresome conjec- 
tures and tedious remarks of the Colonel; and did not succeed in 

13 
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einaoctp&ting his button until be bad aveired, with the most be- 
coming gravity, it was the opinion of a certain exalted personage, 
that no one could have written so admirable a story but his 
amusing old acquaintance, Colonel Fribble himself. 

As Sir Robert went laughing away, he felt the pleasant conviction 
that ha had again bagged his game ^ for the Colonel would have 
suffered martyrdom, rather than have voted against a Minister who 
had given bim such agreeable intelligence. Walpole knew that 
he had a vast deal of this kind of work to go through, and that 
his time was limited. He crossed the room, and, after an extraor- 
dinary dis(day of diplomacy, sec^ired the hearty co-operation of 
certain waverers, who were only to be purchased by important 
honours, for which they bad long languished in vain. 

There again the pppularity of the new romance was forced upon 
his attention, by his overbearing a very animated discussion upon 
its merits, in which an Archbishop, two noble Dukes^ and the 
Lord Chancellor were busily engaged. For a few minutes he 
joined in the discussion, and managed very adroitly to secure six 
votes, by testifying his admiration of the identical passages that 
had juit been so warmly approved of by a very distinguished 
Member of the House of Peers. 

While he is proceeding more eheerftilly than ever to another 
group, we will say a word or two for his younger son, who bad 
stepped out of his chair and entered the house as his Eather'a 
carriage was driven away. It was not long before be was recog- 
nised by a circle of bis witty associates, who, as usual, were exer- 
cising their privilege of uttering smart things at the expense of the 
company. The torpid George Selwyo, the brilliant Charles Towns- 
hend, the facetious Hanbury Williams, the friendly Colonel Con- 
way, and lheiresl..of the coterie, were in full flow. Imperceptibly 
the Colonel had led the conversation to the new romance, and 
smart indeed was tbe running fire directed against it. la their 
bands every character was a jest — every scene was a source of 
amusem^eat — and the whole story was the greatest burlesque that 
bad ever been printed. 

Horace Walpole was called in to share in their pleasantries^ and 
his cousin contrived that he should hear all the bom mod that had 
been expended on the subject. Tbe Minister's son laughed very 
heartily at the faceiiousness of his friends, and joined with great 
s{>irit in ridiculing the romance writer. It seemed evident enough, 
that he was not more favourably impressed towards him than 
themselves) and after^expressing one or two epigranunatie ideas 
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ma Ihe aaid romance, worthy of a Selwyn, he was allowed to es- 
cape, and pay his respects to the hostess. It is impossible to 
QQDYey any adequate idea of the intensity of the welcome he re- 
oeived from Lady Furbelow, immediately he presented himself. 
So completely did the sight of him render her regardless of all other 
nuodane affairs, that had not the unfortunate pug under her arm 
given an admonitory yelp, there is little doubt he would have been 
squeezed to death, during the vigorous demonstrations she was 
^ivi^g her young friend of her satisfaction at hi& appearance. 

As SQon as the effervescence of her ladyship's enthusiasm had 
sufficiently abated to enable her to shew a little common sense, 
she turned to her dowager friends^ with a glance of spiteful triumph 
not cue of them ever forgot, and taking the Minister's son by the 
hand, introduced him to them in a most grandiloquent speech, as 
ber inestimable friend, the author of '^ The Castle of Otranto." 

The dowagers were deeply impressed with the agreeable dis<- 
tinction of having before them the writer of the fashionable ro- 
SDance; and many eloquent exclamations, and many still more 
eloquent looks and gestures were expended, in shewing the high 
aeoM they entertained of the honour conferred upon them. Before 
they had quite recovered their astonishment. Lady Furbelow in-*- 
iroduced him to the other members of the conclave, who were 
equally impressed with the extraordinary favour they were receiv- 
ing at ber ladyship's hands. 

In the group around her, she had omitted one lady — unquestion-;' 
ably much the youngest and much the loveliest of the company s 
but the latter seemed to hang back, either as if she cared less for 
the compliment than her companions, or was so shy she would 
rather avoid it. Whatever were her thoughts and feelings on this 
point, she was allowed very little time for their indulgence. Lady 
Furbelow, with immense unction, and an overwhelming sense of 
ber own dignity, addressed herself to the apparently cold, un- 
impassioned girl, as she led her valued friend towards h^r. 

'* Well, child/' she exclaimed, in a tone of exultation, ** I have 
here a vast honour for you — an honour you will be glad enough 
to quote, I will wager a guinea to a copper token, when you have 
become as old in the world as I am : — I present to you one of the 
most truly illustrious characters of the age^I bring before you the 
author of the most admired work that has ever been seen in this 
country or in any other— I have the happiness of introducing to 
you Mr. Horace Walpole. Mr. Walpole, allow me the pleasure of 
making you known to my niece, Arabella Falkland/' 
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If a bomb-shell had fallen between them, it could not have 
created more surprise than did this unexpected meeting of the 
separated lovers. Lord Falkland's daughter had shared in the 
general enthusiasm for the author of the new romance, which she 
had read with intense enjoyment; and the surprise she experienced 
on finding who was the individual who bad been the object of her 
aunt's furious praises, made her quite forget her indignation. 

But the next moment, the repulsive idea of the man she had so 
fondly loved, intriguing with so discreditable a woman as Lady Ar- 
chibald Hamilton, presented itself to her mind, and she assumed 
a cold and stately carriage — very dififerent indeed to the cordial 
ecstasies with which the gentleman had just been received by her 
associates. 

Our hero quickly found the pleasure he experienced on behold- 
ing thus unexpectedly the stately beauty he had lost sight of so 
mysteriously at Bath, disappear before the frigid reception she 
thought proper-to give him ; and then came the recollection of the 
circumstances under which he last beheld her — ^the withering 
scorn she so curtly expressed when his name was mentioned — and 
the contempt that lurked in every line of her letter. These recol- 
lections readily enabled him to exhibit a degree of hauteur towards 
her, quite as marked as was her chilling reserve towards him. 

Lady Furbelow assumed to be prodigiously astonished at be- 
holding what she called the unaccountable conduct of her niece 
and her inestimable friend towards each other. She looked her 
sharpest look, and spoke in her sharpest voice, to her young 
kinswoman : but this was not likely to be of any advantage to the 
other party. 

'^My dear Lady Furbelow," said h^ to his offended hostess, ** I 
think your charming niece is labouring under some misappre- 
hension. When I last had the happiness of seeing her, I was 
grieved to find that she had been led into an error respecting me, 
which error I have never had an opportunity to remove, though 
this might be done in the most satisfactory manner in a very few 
minutes." 

*' You have met my niece before, then?" 

^' I had the honour of forming her acquaintance in Italy." 

Lady Furbelow took a copious supply of snuff on hearing this 
reply to her question — the old dowagers looked very inquisitive 
— the younger ladies very mystified. Arabella Falkland wore an 
air of the most perfect indifference : to all appearance, the affiiir 
did not concern her in the least. 
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Lady Furbelow continued to glance searchingly from her literary 
protege to her beautiful niece, and continued to take snu£f with a . 
vast deal of vebemence, that must have much incommoded her 
four-footed companion; but she was not the least enlightened by 
either process. All that was plain to her was, that there was 
something wrong, and that her chief surprise of the evening bad 
miscarried, through some unaccountable vagary on the part of her 
kinswoman. She saw that something must be done immediately^ 
to repair the mischief already committed . Her two great attractions 
— the greatest beauty in town, and the most popular writer-- must 
not be suffered to fall into a misunderstanding, which might, in 
the eyes of her dowager rivals, mar the triumph of the night. 

^'Arabella, my love," exclaimed her ladyship, doing her best to 
look afifectionate and amiable, ^^ I am positive you have fallen into 
some mistake respecting my dear young friend here. He has long 
been known to me as the most truly honourable gentleman I ever 
met with ; and as the author of the admirable romance you have 
lately been reading with such intense pleasure, he is entitled 
to every praise for talent and cleverness so warm an admirer 
of both can confer upon him. I trust, child, you will at once 
get rid of any foolish prejudice political animosity may have 
engendered, and that you will learn to esteem him according to 
his deserts." 

^' Oithaiy be assured, there is no fear, my dear aunt," replied 
the young lady, with considerable emphasis. ^' The source from 
which I received my last impressions of Mr. Walpole, very pos- 
sibly was not entitled to much consideration, as it happened to be 
himself." 

Miss Falkland with a proud step walked to another part of the 
apartment, without casting another look at her former lover. This 
movement caused various effects in the little circle. The old 
dowagers exchanged looks of considerable significance; their ju- 
niors appeared much astonished; and Lady Furbelow took snuff as 
though she had determined to clear the box at once. The gentle- 
man was the first to break the awkward silence that ensued ; and he, 
in a few words, lamented that Miss Falkland should have misjudged 
him, but added, with an air almost as disdainful as her own, as it 
was a matter of no importance, and one that must very soon be set 
right without any trouble on his part, he did not think it worth any 
further notice. 

He then addressed himself to his hostess, who, as though to make 
amends for the rudeness of her niece, was amazingly attentive and 
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complimentary : the old dowagers immediately fell into tbe same 
vein, the rest of tbe group shewed themselves no less favourably 
disposed towards him^ and in a very few minutes be was enjoying 
as liberal a share of incense as ever was showered by the High 
Priestesses of Fashion upon their temporary idols. 

He was paying every possible respect to the flatteries of two 
duchesses, a countess in her own right, and tbe three greatest 
beiresses in England^ when bis attention was drawn from them by 
everbearing a most extravagant eulogy ispoken by Lady Furbelow. 
Believing be was about to be presented to another ef her ladyship's 
fashionable lady friends, he turned round with due alaerify. Hiii 
surprise may be imagined when be met tbe features of his father^ 
wearing a look of such intense pride and gratification, as assured 
him tbe despised younger son had at lailt con)pletely succeeded iti 
his appeal to his sympathies. 

It is impossible to say which experienced the most satisfaction at 
that moment. The Minister's delight was as deep as it lAras fer-» 
vent. It was a surprise for which be was totally unprepared, ft 
appeared to have awakened him from a long and troubled dream, 
to a consciousness of real happiness it was impossible to appreeiaie 
too highly. The congratulations he expressed to his son, as be 
warmly shook him by tbe hand, at once dissolved an avalanche of 
unpleasant memories that bad so long been collecting upon the 
mind of the latter. He forgot all be had sufiered— he fbrgol eVen 
Arabella Falkland, and what be believed to be her caprice — he 
forgot Lady Furbelow and her friends — be forgot everything but 
tbe happiness his father's commendations had created. 

Lady Furbelow, however, did not forget herself. The coittplete 
success of this grand feature in her surprises of the evening abe 
looked upon as her crowning triumph \ and took her last pinch of 
snuff with a glance at her dowager rivals^ which told them, plainer 
than any language could have done, that novt they vere at perfeet 
libeKy to go home and die of envy as soon as diey pleased & 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE CHEAT DEBATE. 



Sir Robert Walpole bad taken up his residence in the house he 
bad provided for Horace ; and an arrangemetit more satisfactory to 
both parties could not by any possibility have been thought of» 
The Minister had now learned how active a partisan he had in his 
younger son— how affectionately he had watched over his interests. 
He had learned also to whom he was indebted for those masterly 
pamphlets which had so ably defended his administration, and so 
cleverly exposed the unprincipled conduct of his enemies. 

To this was added the satisfaction of discovering, that in this 
eecrei friend he beheld the favourite author of the gay world to 
which he belonged, and that this favourite was his own son. His 
happiness was sometimes dashed with a few uncomfortable reflec-* 
tions concerning the indifference he had manifested towards him* 
How much he had shewn himself the Minister, and how little the 
father ! But^ as he found out the value of the treasure he had so 
neglected, he hoped there was yet time for him to retrieve his 
error. 

Yet he was not without some misgivings. It was unfortunate 
that he should have made this happy discovery at a time of so much 
difficulty to him — at a time that even he had been forced to con- 
isider as almost the last hour of his political existence. He had 
found the confederacy much stronger than it had at first appeared 
to him ; and although the timely information he had obtained of 
their plans had enabled him to make preparaitions to defeat them, 
on a thorough knowledge of the great strength of the Opposition, he 
could not help doubting the issue. 

Horace enjoyed a serenity of mind he had never enjoyed before, 
as bis father, after a long interview of the most confidential efaa« 
racter, seemed to ask his counsel, whilst he granted him his fullest 
confidence. He was sensible of the very critical position in which 
the Minister stood ; but the happy atmosphere of his own mind ror 
fleeted a portion of its brightness on the gloomy state of his father's 
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affairs, and he felt assured the ground that had been lost might be 
retrieved. 

They sat in the library together, in affectionate proximity 5 the 
son's hand in that of his father, whose good-humoured face, ex- 
pressed unusual emotion. 

**Ah, my dear Horace!" he exclaimed, "you little know the 
troubles and difficulties that beset the path of a statesman who holds 
the first place in the confidence of his sovereign. He must have no 
feelings, no ties, no predilections, that do not belong to the state. 
For him the aflections of the heart are as in one vowed to celibacy. 
The Minister must have no affections, he must have no heart. He 
is a monk, whose God is his King, and whose Church is his Go- 
vernment. 

" The man who holds an independent position in society, can 
cultivate the best and kindest relations with his fellow-men-— Can 
regard them as brothers, and apply to them as friends; but the po- 
sition of the Minister is exactly the reverse— it far more nearly 
approaches that of the Arab of the desert, whose hand is against 
every man, and every man's hand against him; for such is his po- 
sition with those who are not bound to him by the strong ties of 
self-interest, or the hollow friendship of political partizanship. 
From the rest of the world the Minister must anticipate an endless 
conflict. Misrepresentation, abuse, contempt, slander, and ridi- 
cule, will meet him at every turn. Let his measures be based on 
the most comprehensive philanthropy, he must expect to have 
them denounced as the most selfish upon record. Ay, let him do 
all that human wisdom and human foresight can effect for the good 
of his country, he must reconcile himself to impeachment for having 
betrayed her interests. 

" He may, perhaps, take unusual pains to recommend himself to 
men of all parties— he may patronize merit, wherever he can find 
it, without regard to political opinion— he may pay as much respect 
to the suggestions of his enemies as to those of his friends— and 
what will be the result? He must make up his mind to be burned 
in effigy, caricatured, lampooned in private, and hooted in public, 
to an extent never experienced by the most unpopular of his pre- 
decessors. 

" He ultimately finds it to his advantage to act upon a more 
selfish line of policy— he studies the vices of men instead of their 
virtues— he relies upon their follies instead of their, wisdom — he 
tests their principles by the touch-stone of interest, and soon dis- 
covers how strong he can pake himself by a sufficient appreciation 
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of their weakness. Every one has his price, my dear boy Tand if 
you can only afford to buy him at his own appreciation, you may 
drive a bargain with the sternest patriot, as easily as with the most 
venal placeman." 

*' Your view of human nature, my dear father," said his son, 
" is very humiliating." 

^^ Not more humiliating than it is jgst, Horace," replied the Mi- 
nister, with bitterness. ^Mt is the result of a pretty extensive ex- 
perience of mankind ; and the last evidence is to be found in my 
being left to the uninterrupted enjoyment of this prolonged in- 
terview. Often has it occurred to me in a morning, when re- 
ceiving visitors, to have every reception room crowded with eager 
candidates for my favours : then it was known, Horace, that I was 
the most powerful subject in the realm, and had at my disposal 
more patronage than any ten men in the kingdom : now that it is 
believed I am powerless, and on the brink of disgrace, all my 
troops of friends avoid me like a pestilence. Horace, my dear boy, 
never desire to be a Minister — never seek the possession of political 
power." 

^' Yet, such has been for years my cloud by day, and pillar of 
fire by night," observed the younger Walpole, impressively. " I 
have always thought that nothing could be so covetable in this 
world, as the position of the most influential member of a great go- 
vernment. I have long accustomed myself to look forward to the 
possession of high rank, great wealth, and vast political influence, 
as the greatest desiderata of human ambition." 

** If you live to find your ambitious dreams realized — which is 
not unlikely," said the father, gravely, ^' you will quickly waken 
to a sense of their insufficiency. But in talking, I must not forget 
the necessity there is for my doing. This afternoon, my enemies 
are to make their grand attack in the Commons : all the craft of 
Bolingbroke, all the hypocrisy of Pulteney, will now be permitted 
to display itself. I have much to do before we meet in the House." 

The father and son parted with that degree of mutual confidence 
and mutual sympathy, which could only exist in such near relatives 
drawn together by some very pressing danger. Horace could see 
that his father was much less sanguine of the result of the impend- 
ing contest than himself; but with the intense admiration he felt for 
the Minister's talents, it seemed impossible to doubt he would 
triumph over his enemies, strong as they were : and, this result 
accomplished, what a golden dream of honour and greatness vi- 
sited him !— a grateful Sovereign, an applauding senate, a delighted 
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people, seemed to rival each other in testifying their admiratioa of 
the genius of Walpole ; and he, 9S the great Minister's coadjutor and 
successor, would be regarded as worthy to share with him a na^ 
tion's respect and affection. 

Having passed a sufficient time in amusing himself with these 
agreeable chimeras, Horace hurried to the House, resolved to watch 
the movements of his fiather's adversaries, with the fullest determi- 
nation to take advantage of any circumstance favourable to bw 
cause^ that might occur in the course of the coming struggle. 

There could not be a question, when he entered the walls of St. 
Stephen's^ that something of very unusual importance was there 
about to take place. The Members were thronging in, with every 
appearande of being engaged in a business of extraordinary interest. 
The leaders of the Opposition were surrounded by anxious groups 
of their followers, to whom it seemed as though they were explain- 
ing the order of the approaching proceedings. In somd places a 
knot of county members might be seen rehearsing amongst them- 
selves the grand business of the day ; and it was easy to distinguish 
amongst them the decided, the vacillating, the lukewarm Miilisteria-* 
list, and the hesitating Oppositionist. 

The great men of the Pulteney party seemed confident and e&ult* 
ing, while the members of the Ministry wore generally an ilnxioiui 
look, that appeared to foretell their own defeat. Each party had 
made the most strenuous exeKions to collect all its available forces ) 
from which circumstance it frequently happened, that the erowd 
had to make way for some desperate invalid wrapped in a blanket^ 
or some tottering octogenarian trembling upon crutches. The gal- 
leries were crowded, and there was a considerable nutober of spec-* 
tutors below the bar — prominent among whom might be seea tho 
handsome features and stately figure of Lord Bolingbroke. He had 
placed himself there to. feast his eyes with Ihe disgrace of bis bated 
schoolfellow; he was convinced Walpole's hour had come, and b» 
could not resist the temptation of triumphing over bis eilcmyv 

Horace looked for his hther. He expected to see him Willi an 
anxious countenance, busily drilling hia followers. He glaaeei 
around the spacious chamber in vain. Sir Robert was aot to h^ 
seen. Perhaps he was engaged in expediting the approach of somB 
dilatory adherents, whose presence he felt essential to his iateres<9» 
At last hd espied htm in a eorner, with an inveterate joker, laugh- 
ing as though he had not a care in the worid, evidently as though 
all ideas of impeachment had been blown to the winds. 

Preaendy the Miniater left that obscure place, uid made bi$ way 
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to biB usual seat in the House, exchanging greetings with those of 
his friends who still afibcted to be true to him, with a happy indif- 
ference^ that caused many who had made up their minds to his 
disgrace, to have considerable doubts of it. Had Sir Robert had 
the whole House at his disposal, he could not have appeared on 
bettei* terms with himself and them, than he did at that moment. 

As Bolingbroke caught the happy expression of his rival's features, 
& ghastly smile deformed his own. But the conviction he had of 
the overpowering force he had brought to the contest, re-assured 
him. He would not allow a doubt of his coming triumph to disturb 
his gratifying reflections. 

The debate was opened by Sandys, a small patriot of the last 
century, in a speech of considerable length and equal acrimony, re^ 
viewing the measures of Wal|)ole at home and abroad, and accusing 
him of all the faults and crimes it was possible for a bad Minister to 
commit. In conclusion, he stated, 'Mf it should be asked why I 
impute all these evils to one person, I reply > because one person 
has grasped in his, own hands evet-y branch of government 5 that 
one person has attained the sole direction of affairs, monopolifled 
all the favours of the Crown, compassed the disposal of all ^l^ces, 
pensions, titles, ribands, as wdl as all preferments, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical -, that one person has made a blind submission to 
his will, both in elections and Parliament, the only terms of present 
fevour and future expectation." 

Horace felt every nerve in his body vibrate as he heard these ac- 
cusations hurled at his father ; nor was his indignation lessened by 
the loud cheers which encouraged the attack. Sandys ended with 
A motion, " That an humble address be preisented to hiB Majesty^ 
that he would be graciously pleased to remove the Right Honxmrabie 
Sir Robert Pf^^lpole from his Majesty's presence and counseis for 
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The young Member experienced an agony of impatience to reply 
to this audacious motion, but the deep interest he felt in the ques- 
tion seemed to take fh)m him all ability to express his thoughte ) And 
he heard Lord Limerick second it, and old Mr. Wortley Montagu, 
following on the same side, proposd that Sir Robert should retire 
il*om the House, like a criminal, while his conduct was bdng 
examined. 

What would his son then have given for a flow of language 
to have covered the insulter with the contempt he merited! 
But he found himself powerless-^-bound like a victim to the 
stftke, and was doomed to hear the atrocious prepoeal grevely 
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debated, till the sense of the House was found to be against it. 

Pulteney then resumed the general question— and it was easy to 
see, from the similarity existing in the speech of Sandys and his 
own, that they were from the same mint. It was true Pulteney had 
once been a. warm friend of Walpole, but political rivalry bad 
turned their friendship into enmity ^ and, notwithstanding all his 
professions in favour of freedom, as in the instance of Bolingbroke, 
envy of the better fortune of bis friend was the main-«pring of bis 
opposition. 

He was followed in the same spirit by Pitt, whose first advances 
on the ladder of political greatness were made to pull down the only 
man the country had produced who deserved to precede him in its 
highest elevation. Various orators of less eminence took up the 
same strain, and Bolingbroke smiled triumphantly as he observed 
how many influential persons were among them. 

All this time the Minister stood unmoved ; not a frown disturbed 
the happy serenity of his features — ^not a care clouded the good 
humour of his jovial countenance. He smiled at the charges of 
Sandys, as at the gestures of a puppet, the source of whose move- 
ments he readily detected ; he smiled still more at the accusations 
of Pulteney, like a schoolboy at adifiBiCult problem, of which he has 
the key in his pocket. 

Such of his father's friends as ventured to volunteer a defence for 
him, Horace thought feeble and constrained. A new feature ap- 
peared in the debate when Edward Harley, the brother of the late 
Lord Treasurer, ventured to make some allusions to the part Walpole 
had formerly taken against his relative; and professing he would 
not descend to retaliation, left the House with his brother. This 
example was followed by Shippen— a very influential member — but 
from a very different cause. Though an opponent, the Minister had 
once conferred an eminent service on a friend of his. The recol- 
lection of this induced him to leave the House, in company with 
twenty-three persons who usually voted with him. 

This movement the leaders of the Opposition regarded with 
anything but satisfaction. Pulteney looked annoyed, and Boling- 
broke frowned menacingly. They, however, comforted themselves 
with the conviction, that they were still strong enough to carry 
their measure. If any one felt real pleasure at this demonstration 
in favour of the unpopular Minister, it was his son. But no time 
was left him to indulge in such feelings. He saw his father rise, 
and immediately a profound silence reigned in the House. 

The mass of the Opposition could not help regarding with some 
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respect armember of their own body, who for so long a period had 
been the first man in the country — had been the moving power of 
all the machinery of the State, and had so long continued to infuse 
the spirit of life into their deliberations. Many, too, had enjoyed 
his sumptuous hospitality — had experienced his friendly courtesy 
— had received his favours ; and they felt that the least they could 
doy when he was thus put upon his defence before the country, 
was to listen decently to what he had to say for himself. 

As soon as the Minister found he had secured an attentive au-^ 
dience, he commenced a masterly defence. He began by clas^ 
sifying his opponents into three divisions— the Whjgs — the dis- 
affected Tories, calling themselves ^'patriots," — and the boys, or 
what would now be styled "the New Generation ; " — for, as it often 
happens, the youngest men in the House were the noisiest of the 
Minister's opponents. Of the first class he spoke indulgently, ai^ 
if with a wish to conciliate, rather than to widen the breach that 
existed between him and the^. But with the second class he 
exhibited no such tenderness. He exposed the paltry motives of 
their opposition to him in the most masterly manner, and laughed 
to scorn their assumption of the name of patriots. 

^' Gentlemen have talked a great deal of patriotism," he ex- 
claimed;— *^^ a venerable word, when duly practised. But I am 
sorry to say, that of late it has been so much hackneyed about, 
that it is in danger of falling into disgrace ; the very idea of true 
patriotism is lost, and the term has been prostituted to the very 
worst of purposes. A patriot. Sir!" he continued, addressing the 
Speaker, with marked emphasis. " Why, patriots spring up like 
mushrooms. I could raise fifty of them within the four-and- 
twenty hours. I have raised many of them in one night. It is 
bat refusing to gratify an unreasonable or an insolent demand, and 
up starts a patriot. I have never been afraid of making patriots, 
but 1 disclaim and despise all their efforts. But this pretended 
virtue proceeds from personal malice, and from disappointed am- 
bition. There is not a man amongst them, whose particular 
aim I am not able to ascertain, and from what motive they have 
entered into the lists of Opposition." 

Many shrank under this well-merited castigation, but Boling- 
broke and Pulteney were stung to the quick by the allusions to 
them in its concluding sentences. 

The Minister then entered into an elaborate defence of his foreign 
policy, exposing at every step the ignorance of his enemies, as 
irell as their malice; From this he proceeded to the consideration 
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ef affairs at home, in which he was equally sueceaafiil in pvo^ng 
that be had neglected nothing that waa proper under the eircuin* 
stances, and bad done nothing which could with justice be pro* 
nouqced injurious to the Stale. 

There was no doubt, from the profound attention with which the 
whole House were listening, that he was carrying with him the 
convictions of all who were free from the trammels of party. Bat 
few could look without deep interest upon the spectacle before 
them, of the great Minister, whose name had been so powerful 
throughout Europe, turning, like a noble stag at bay, upon his 
buQters, and while defending himself from their attack, goring 
those of his assailants who ventured to make themselves most 
conspicuous. 

He finally proceeded to the charges against himself—which, by 
the way, were of a very general character '^ What have been the 
efiects," he inquired, '^of the corruption, ambition, and avarice, 
with which I am so abundantly charged? Have 1 ever been sus- 
pected of being corrupted ? A strange phenomenon— a corrupter, 
himself not corrupt ! Is ambition imputed to me ? Why, then, do 
I still continue a Commoner? I who refused a white staff and a 
Peerage! I had, indeed, like to have forgotten the little ornament 
about my shoulders (the ribbon of the Order of the Garter), which 
gentlemen have so repeatedly mentioned in terms of sarcastic 
obloquy. But sure, though Ibis may be regarded with envy or 
indignation in another place, it canot be supposed to raise any rsr 
sentment in this House, where many may be pleased to see those 
honours which their ancestors have worn, restored agaii^ to the 
Commons. Have I given any symptoms of an avaraciuus disposi- 
tion ? Have I obtained any grants from the Crown, since I have 
been placed at the head of the Treasury ? Has my coadoct been 
different from that which others in the same station would have 
followed? Have I acted wrong in giving the place of Auditor to my 
son, and in providing for my t>wn family? I trust that their ad- 
vancement will not be imputed to me as a crime, unless it shall be 
proved that I placed them in offices of trust and responsibility for 
which they were unfit. 

'' But while I unequivocally deny that I am sole and prime 
Minister, and that to my influence and direction all the measures 
of Government must be attributed, yet I will not shrink from the 
responsibility which attaches to the post I have the honour to hold ; 
and should, during the long period in which I have sat upon this 
bench, any one step taken by Government be proved to be either 
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disgraceful or disadvantageous to the nation, I am ready to hold 
myself accountable. 

**To conclude : though I shall always be proud of the honour 
of any trust or confidence from his Majesty, yet I shall aways be 
ready to remove from his PQuncils ^nd presence when he thinks 
fit; and, therefore, I should think myself very little concerned in the 
event of the present question, if it were not for the encroachment' 
that will thereby by made upoa the prerogatives of the Crown. But 
I must think that an address to his Majesty to remove one of his 
servants, withoul; so much as alleging any particular crime against 
bin), is one of the greatest encroacbajents that was ever made upon 
the prerogatives of the Crown 5 and therefore, for the sake of my 
master, without any regard for my own, I hope that all those that 
have a due regard for our constitution, and for the rights and prero- 
gatives of the Crown 9 without which our constitution cannot be pre- 
served, will be against this motion. " 

Sir Robert did not conclude his speech till four o'clock in the 
fporning. A division was instantly called ^ and some minutes of 
anxious suspense were passed by the leaders of both parties, and 
particularly by the Minister'^ son, while waiting for the tellers to 
go through their labours. |t was impossible for Walpole's friends 
to s^y how the question would be decided ] but Bolingbroke was 
stjU confident be had so skilfully undermined the influence of bis 
old schoolfellow, th^t there would be an overwhelming majority on 
the side of the Tories — and Pulteney h^d too strong a reliance 00 
the patriotism of the House, to doubt such would be the result. 

The division was presently announced : — for the motion to remove 
Sir Robert Walpole, 106 ; against the motion, 290 ; majority for Sir 
Jlobert Walpole, 184. When Bolingbroke heard this complete 
ov^rthrQw of all hi^ schemes, he rushed from the House, over« 
whelmed with mortification, and in fit of disgust of political life 
^o. 4, hastened to bury himself once more in solitude, and learn 
consolation in his hermitage at Battersea. 

A sipiilar measure had been brought forward that evening in the 
House of Lords, which, despite the influence of the Prince of Wales, 
was disposed of by a majority of nearly two to one. The Minister, 
so far from being sent in disgrace from bis post, was thought to be 
more powerful than ever, and at his lev6e the next morning he had 
no reason to complain of being neglected. The house would hardly 
contain the immense multitude that flocked to assure him of their 
cordial support. Even Bubb Doddington thought it might be con- 
ducive to the interests of his expected peerage, to go and congratu** 
late bis ^^ excellent friend" on bis success. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A ROYAL FRIENDSHIP. 



Though Sir Robert Walpole had once more triumphed over his 
enemies, and the clever Bolingbroke had been again driven to calm 
his restless spirit in the rural solitudes of Battersea, the position 
of the former was soon found to be daily becoming more insecure. 
His adversaries appeared to gain strength at every defeat; and the 
more they were beaten, the more fierce they became in their 
attacks. 

PuUeney's patriotism burned fiercer than ever : the recent debate 
smothered the fire for a time, but, like all inefiectual attempts to 
check a great conflagration, they only caused the flame to blaze 
more furiously. The Prince was easily induced to look upon the 
Minister's success as a personal afiront to himself, and taught to 
regard him as an obstacle in the way of his interests, that must be 
got rid of at any hazard. Even Biibb Doddington, finding that he 
was not nearer the desire^ peerage than before, was again becom- 
ing very busy as man-of-all-work for his royal master, in losing 
his money and his time. 

Likethesound of the trumpet to the war-horse turned out to graze, 
was the rumour of new political combinations against his hated 
rival, to the mortified Bolingbroke. The wrestler thrown by his 
antagonist while over-confident of his strength, was not more dis- 
posed to begin a more dangerous rivalry, than was the philosopher, 
after Ihe heavy fall he had received from his political opponent, to 
commence with him a combat d outrance. The reflection that all 
bis scheming, all his cleverness, all his under-handed intrigues 
against his early friend and schoolfellow, had had no other result 
than to cover himself with shame, stung him almost to frenzy. He 
eagerly responded to the advances of the still condescending Prince 
of Wales, and he was readily convinced by the arguments of the 
still patriotic Pulteney. His last fit of disgust of public life was soon 
found to be the shortest of them all ; for in one brief month philo- 
sophy was once more cast aside, and plotting, scheming, and in- 
triguing, were again in earnest requisition. 
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During this period, Horace Walpole was enjoying himself entirely 
after his heart's content. The most complete confidence existed 
between him and his parent^ and the latter, proud of his son's 
talents, and of the attention they were exciting, held out hopes to 
him, which even his ambition, high as it had sometimes soared, 
had never pictured. But Horace was too happy in his present po- 
sition to care much for any future, however brilliant. The content 
he. experienced in seeing his father retain the greatness he believed 
be had supported with so much advantage to the country, caused 
bim not to want to be disturbe*^. by the cares and anxieties insepar- 
able from embarking in a career of his own, however advantageous 
it might appear. 

All those humiliating reflections which had arisen out of his ap- 
parently unimportant position in the family were now forgotten ; 
he had either ceased to remember that he was a younger son, or 

entertained a different view of the case. For what was it now to 

•I 

bim that he was born after his brothers ? Though this fact might 
be advantageous to them in pecuniary matters, he perceived 
that he had become heir to his father's affections, and was indif-^ 
ferent to any other heritage. His elder brothers might assume as 
much consequence as they plec^sed ; he wouI,d leave .them to the 
enjoyment of their fancied superiority. He knew that he was next 
his father's heart — he cared not how much nearer they were to his 
estates. 

There was one thing, however, which did sometimes disturb 
the even current of his thoughts. Pride is a powerful agent, but 
Love is omnipotent. Our hero felt sufficiently indignant at the 
treatment he had received from Arabella Falkland; it was unpar- 
donable, he thought, that she should persist in a misconception, 
when a most satisfactory explanation might at once be obtained. 
Then his wounded self-love would give way a little, before his ap- 
prehensions for her safety, arising from the perilous manner in 
which she had committed herself with the conspirators at Bath ; 
and he could not avoid recurring to the striking proof she had then 
betrayed of her anxiety for his safety, when assisting his escape. 

These recollections would soon become more retrospective. 
Again would he retrace those moonlight walks in the orange gfove, 
when her ivory arms rested on his shoulder, and her noble figure 
was supported by his embrace— when her speaking eyes, eloquent 
with passion, were appealing to his own, and her mellow voice 
breathed its tender music into his ear — when the balmy Italian air 
was impregnated with perfume, and all around was a scene of 
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overpowering beauty and exquisite quietude^ worthy to form the 
paradise of two passionate hearts. The thrill of ecstasy which 
this vision of past happiness created, recalled him to the paiaful 
consciousness that the demon of polKics had entered that Eden, 
and of its rare and coBSummate foliss left him nothing but the re- 
collection. 

He imagined the proud daughter of Lord Falkland stili nursing 
her indignation at the proof of her lover's unworthiness she con- 
sidered ha had displayed^still obdurate, still irreconcilcable, 
still haughty and- contemptuous. In this, however,' he was some- 
what in error. On further" reflection, the young lady entertained 
an impression that she might .have been too hasty. She recalled 
his words ; more than this, she recalled all the deep impressions 
of his sincerity and honour he had left there, on their forced sepa- 
ration at Rome, which she knew could not be effaced from her 
heart— she weighed them well, and she began to doubt she had 
done him justice. 

She even condescended to njlake inquiries of her aunt, respecting 
the assumed intimacy of her lover with Lady Archibald Hamilton ; 
and though Lady Furbelow loved a little scandal, and any thing 
but loved Lady Archibald, and was too much a woman of the 
world to heed such intimacy, had it existed, she was too well 
conversant with the real stale of the case, and too much the friend 
of Horace Walpole, not to endeavour to remove the prejudices 
against him her niece had contracted. 

The result was as we have just intimated — Miss Falkland began 
to suspect that she had wrOnged him. It was unfortunate for him 
at this time that he had ceased to mix as much in society as he had 
been in the habit of doing. He spent most of his leisure with his 
father, and therest of his time was occupied either with important 
stete business, or in literary occupations. He did not show him- 
self at Lady Furbelow's assemblies for several weeks. 

But Miss Falkland had other prejudiced to get rid of. She went 
heart and hand in the conspiracy in which her beloved father was 
engaged. She had been taught to regard Sir Robert Walpole as 
his most formidable enemy -, and the more deeply she saw her pa- 
rent involved in the perilous intrigues of the Jacobites to restore the 
Pretender, the more vindictive she believed the Minister to be 
disposed towards him. Her filial love caused her to fancy the con- 
fidential Minister of the Usurper, as her friends invariably styled 
George IL, thirsting for his blood. The animosity with which she 
regarded the father, in course of time prejudiced her against the 
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son. With all the power which the tender associations qf the past 
exerted over her, her devotion to her parent was such, that she 
would not entertain a thought, or encourage a feeling, that seemed 
opposed to his security or happiness. 

There is no knowing what might have ensued, had she come to 
a proper understanding with her lover; but his absence did hiro 
great disservice. The mood for reconciliation lasted only till she 
began to suspect he had become quite indilBFerent to her, and pur- 
posely kept out of her way. When Horace again visited Lady Fur- 
below, he learned that her niece had, the day previously, received 
a communication, believed to be from Lord Falkland, which caused 
her to leave London instantly. 

He could obtain no information of her destination, for her 
Ladyship would talk of nothing but, i^omances. There appeared 
some mystery in this hasty departure of Miss Falkland, and he 
could not avoid entertaining fears that it was connected with the 
conspiracy. of the Jacobites he had so strangely discovered. 

But he had business of still greater urgency pressing upon him — 
business that he dared not neglect, even to look after the safety of 
the woman to whom he was so devotedly attached. The Whigs 
were again divided, and jealous of the Minister's influence — the 
Tories again furiously patriotic — '* the boys" becoming more auda- 
cious in their declamations. The Opposition daily gained strength, 
and with a pertinacity that would be satisfied with nothing that fell 
ahort of their object, they harassed the Government with perpetual 
divisions : grown wiser by defeat, they took care not to make 
their demonstrations till there could be no doubt they were in a 
condition to make them with the effect they desired. 

They waited their opportunity ; they liusbanded their resources ; 
they availed themselves of every advantage to weaken the ranks of 
the Ministry, and strengthen their own. These tactics were suc- 
cessful in one or two instances — on one occasion Pulteney obtained 
a amall majority. Small as it was, it was quite sufficient to give 
confidence to his party, and render the waverers among the Whigs 
more inclined to abandon their leader. 

The Duke of Newcastle was intriguing \ and so was Lord Hard- 
wicke, the Lord Chancellor ; and so were a good many more of the 
Whig Peers. 

Walpole, finding from a quarter in which he placed considerable 
confidence, that the Prince of Wales was still the active head of this 
powerful confederacy, sought to silence his opposition with a bribe 
of 50,0001. per annum ; but, unfortunately for the Minister, the 
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patriots were around his Royal Highness ; and disposed though he 
was to obtain this important addition to his income, their repre- 
sentations, that they iij a very short time would be able to secure 
for him a much larger sum, induced him to withstand the tempta- 
tion, and return the marvellously disinterested reply, that he would 
listen to no proposals as long as Sir Robert Walpole remained in 
his Majesty's service. 

The Minister tried his never-failing expedient in other high 
quarters, and^ strange to say, with the same want of success. This 
result would have surprised him less, had he known that in each 
instance his own tactics had been employed agaii^st him. 

The Minister continued to be attacked with jgreater inveteracy — 
the young patriots were becoming frantic, and the old ones more 
furious ; the divisions followed each other in rapid succession, and 
it at last became evident he could no longer command, a majority. 
His colleagues now refund to act with him ^ the public business 
was at a stand-still, and even to the warmest of his admirers, and 
the steadiest of his supporters, it was painfully clear there was but 
one course open to him — He must resign. 

Horace had been indefatigable in endeavouring to stem the torrent 
that threatened' to annihilate . his father's political greatness. All 
day, and almost all night, he was engaged in making arrangements 
with his friends to susts^in the Walpole interest. But he was at last 
made to understand the bitter truths that the fiat had gone forth — 
that the Minister, whose greatness had appeared so truly glorious, 
must cease to exercise those covetable functions. A resignation 
was inevitable. 

Sir Robert had had power in his hands too long, to be easily 
disposed to ^ive it up. He had fought a good iight--he had chal- 
lenged his opponents to bring any specific accusation against him; 
but they did not want accusations — they wanted place, and would 
have it. He saw no advantage could be obtained by continuing 
the contest ; but with the tact of an old campaigner he contrived 
to end his days of power by a graceful surrender to his enemies; 
and his last act was to bestow on the Prince of Wales the promised 
50,000/. per annum, with Valuable posts to twQ of his friends — 
which so mollified his Royal Highness, that he vowed henceforth 
to do him all the service in his power. 

We may as well add here, that the overthrow of Walpole was the 
cause almost of as much disappointment as satisfaction to his 
assailants. Those who expected to profit by it most, were signally 
disappointed. Bolingbroke found himself just where he was : he 
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had bunted the game for the advantage of others. The patriotic 
Pulteney was induced to refrain from taking ofl^ce, but affected to 
be satisfied with a peerage and the disposal of much government 
patronage ; and the Duke of Newcastle, finding there was no chance 
just then of his becoming premier, was glad enough to retain the 
post be had hitherto been allowed to fill. Bubb Doddington was 
equally unfortunate : his promised peerage proved a most tantali-^ 
zing mirage — the nearer he approached it, the further it always re- 
ceded. 

There is one person who, although very little has been said of 
him, was more afiected by this change in the government than any 
one. This was the King. Even the Minister's son did not take his 
downfall so much to heart as did his royal master. His Majesty 
could not forget the terms in which he had been recommended to* 
Sir Robert by the dying Queen : and the forced separation of that 
union, which had existed ever since, he could not help regarding 
as a most cruel divorce. 

Finding the retrograde movement of his favourite inevitable, he 
endeavoured to convert it into a retreat, with all the honours of 
statesmanship. A day or two previously to Walpole's retirement 
from his councils, the latter was raised to the peerage with the title 
of Earl of Orford, and a pensipn of 4,000/., a year. The King's 
interest in him was still further shewn, by his Majesty interfering 
personally to prevent his suffering from the vindictive hostility of 
bis triumphant enemies. 

But even these testimonies of his regard did not satisfy his Ma- 
jesty. A lover forcibly parted from his mistress could not have 
regarded it as a greater calamity, than did George IL this deprivation 
of his old friend and counsellor. From the time the painful intelli- 
gence was communicated to him, that the intimacy so agreeable to 
both parties must be dissolved, he seemed like a man to whom 
comfort must henceforth be a stranger. All his old habits were to 
be broken up, and he had to transfer his confidence to individuals 
whom he particularly disliked. Surely never was a monarch in 
his old age placed in such extremely disagreeable circumstances. 

All his thoughts that were not given to '* the Wallmoden," — 
the German chire amie, whom he had raised to the dignity of 
Countess of Yarmouth, after the precedents left by his royal father 
—were bestowed on objects of a martial character or tendency. 
George II. in his old age, seemed striving to recommend himself 
at the court of Venus by assuming the character of Mars. He had 
beard the battle's roar, and preferred it to Handel's most spirited 
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cborus. He desired to be a great general — he wished to become a 
hero. 

His Majesty was alone in his cabinet, which at this period of bid 
history had all the appearance of a small arsenal t every corner 
was filled with sabres, muskets, and halberts \ helmets and mili*« 
tary caps of different fashions were suspended from the walls, by 
the side of pictures of great battles, and diagrams of celebrated 
campaigns; models of pieces of ordnance were half concealed by 
maps, partly unrolled, of the countries in which the game of. war 
was now being played ,- and a few books, half hid amongst a mass 
of despatches, letters, and military documents, were spread con* 
fusedly over a table, by which was placed a richly embroidered 
chair, surmounted by a royal crown. 

The King was dressed in a field mstrshal's uniform — a dress be 
liked a vast deal better than his kingly robes-^and with a grayed 
and scrutinizing glance was standing near a window, examining 
the accoutrements of one of his best regiments. His heavy fea«* 
tures, which had been rendered gloomy by regret for the loss of 
bis Minister, lighted up now and then with an approving smile, as 
be observed that the belt, or cartouch*box, or bayonet-sheath, was 
exactly what it ought to be. 

A knock was heard at the door. 

^'Come in!" cried the King, without taking his eyes off the 
object he was examining with such intense inlerest. 

One of the pages of the back stairs entered, and with the usual 
formalities announced Ihat a painter, one Hogarth, waited in the 
ante-room, to have the honour of exhibiting to his Majesty his pic- 
ture of the March of his Majesty's Guards to Finchley. 

^^Bicture!" exclaimed the King, who still adhered to bis 
Westphalian pronunciation of English, ^* A bicture of my guards 
marging to Vinchley ! Bring in der biclure, and let der bainter 
Stay where he is?" 

In a few seconds two pages entered the cabinet, bringing the 
production alluded to. His Majesty commanded them to place it 
in the light, and then whith his hands behind him, stooping his 
body towards the chair on which the frame rested, he began to 
scrjitinizeitin the same mannerbe had just done the accoutrements. 

The first object that attracted his altention, was one of the sol- 
diers in the well-known sugar-loaf cap : he recognized the regi- 
mentals with a smile of approval; but whether it was the King ex- 
pected the artist would have delineated his crack regiment engaged 
in some heroic enterprise, or fancied that the humour with which 
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the subject was treated was intended to ridicule the military art, 
his Majesty's face suddenly assumed a tint as scarlet as his regi- 
mentals; and turning to the astonished pages, with a loud voice he 
bade them carry it away. 

As they proceeded to execute the royal commands, they were 
indignantly bade to '^tell der bainler t^ take away his drumpery, 
and not no more never bresume to garigadure his guards." With 
this ungracious message were added directions for Sir Robert ^al- 
pole to come to him directly he entered the. palace. 

The King returned to the examination of his military accoutre 
ments, muttering a prodigious anathema in German on the audacity 
of this English painter, Hogarth, in seeking to hold soldiers up tO 
ridicule, and half inclined to have him tried by a court-martial. 
In due time his anger subsided, and then he was reminded that his 
old friend and counsellor was coming to take leave of him. This 
have him very melancholy thoughts. He soon forgot the displea- 
sure the March to Finchley had excited, in his grief at the approach- 
ing separation. 

Presently the door opened, and the now-made Earl of Qrford was 
announced. He entered — his good-humoured countenance im- 
pressed with as much sorrow as it was possible to express, with 
such very jovial features. For twenty years he had been a sta- 
tesman— he had enjoyed the confidence of his Royal Master without 
interruption; and, in short, he had been sovereign in everything 
but name : for George H., satisfied with the Wallmoden, and the 
study of the art of war, willingly left all ihe trouble of government 
to his able Minister. Now the great man was about to bid adieu 
for ever to all this greatness, and to a Master who had been so 
wonderfully indulgent. It required more philosophy than any 
statesman could be expected to possess — more, even, than could 
be claimed by the deeply disappointed philosopher of Battersea 
— to abandon without regret a state of things so exceedingly 
agreeable. 

But if the- favourite Minister was deficient in philosophy, bis 
Royal Master was in a still more lamentable condition. Visions of 
endless trouble haunted him ; he saw that he could no longer hope 
for the uninterrupted enjoyment of his two great sources of hap- 
piness ; he had the fear before his eyes of never being safe from 
intrusion. What, was to become of his army ! an^, oh, what was 
to become of the Wallmoden ! 

These questions presented themselves to the disturbed mind of 
the King, as he beheld the friendly face of his favourite. Drop«- 
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ping with a cry of joy the gaiter of a grenadier, the button-holes of 
which he had been carefully counting, he hastened to meet bis 
faithful counsellor, and grasped him affectionately by the hand. 
Lord Orford bent one knee to the^^round, but the poor old King 
was too much overcome by his feelings to attend to ceremony. He 
fell on his neck, and absolutely cried like a child. 

It would be doing the fallen Minister great injustice to state that 
this proof of sympathy from his sovereign did not affect him. His 
eyes were humid-- they spoke of emotion — his heart was beating 
disturbedly, and from the same influence. 

This was a curious spectacle : two' old men — one a monarch, 
long believed to possess as little sensibility as sense — and th^ other 
his servant, who had obtained the reputation of being a mere ma- 
chine forthe service of the government, were weeping in each 
other's arms, displaying, under an in£|uence that swept away the 
long accustomed barriers of ceremony, like a crumbling mud-bank 
before an inundation of the sea, the presence of that touch of nature 
that not only ^' makes the whole world kin," but creates in human 
hearts a brotherhood more endearing even than that of birth. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



AN ADVENTURE ON THE COAST. 



On the coast of Kent, opposite to the French shores, a datura! 
cave had been formed in the cliff, of such extent as to make an 
excellent hiding-place, not only for a numerous band of smugglers, 
but for a vast quantity of goods which had been deposited there 
till an opportunity served for conveying them into the interior. 
The place had a singular aspect : innumerable kegs of spirits were 
heaped confusedly with barrels of tobacco, and large packages of 
French manufactures— while here and there were hung cutlasses, 
blunderbusses, pistols, and boarding-pikes, each ready for use the 
very moment it was required. 

A hundred years ago, and even much later, the smugglers on 
the coast were as numerous as they were daring. They were often 
assisted by the farmers of the neighbourhood, who of course found 
their profit in it ; and the tradesmen were frequently, in some way 
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or other, more or less engaged in the unlawful traffic. It was not 
unusual for a gang to be commanded by a person holding the posi- 
tion of gentleman — a small squire, who having wasted his patri- 
mony in riotous indulgences, obtained the command of a vessel, 
and went on a trading voyage to France, Holland, or Spain, bring- 
ing back a valuable cargo, which he took particular care shbuld 
never approach a Custom House. 

Becoming bolder by success, and more skilful by experience, 
the amateur captain would venture upon longer voyages; and it 
was not an uncommon thing for the bold smugglers to become 
equally bold pirates; and the reputation which had commenced 
with a successful run in a fast-sailing lugger from Rotterdam to 
Dover cliffs, often concluded with a tranquil sail into some secret 
bay in the island of Cuba, after a daring cruise in an armed 
schooner in the track of the merchant vessels trading to the West 
Indies. 

These smugglers were equally obnoxious to the government in 
another way. They were the medium of communication between 
the disaffected Jacobites in England and the adherents of the Pre- 
tender abroad. Through their agency the leaders of the Jacobites 
were made acquainted with the projects of the exiled Stuarts, and 
in the same manner those unfortunate princes learned to what ex- 
tent their followers in England were devoted to their cause. 

Through their agency, also, many an expatriated gentleman, on 
whose head a price had' been set, had been enabled to land in 
England in concealment/ bad communicated with individuals 
known to be unfavourably disposed towards the existing govern- 
ment, and after having securely spread the seeds of disaffection in 
the land, had again gone on board some fast-sailing smuggler, and 
in a few hours would be in safety on the opposite coast. 

In one of the caves to which we have just referred, two persons 
were sitting, evidently engaged in earnest discourse, in a foreign 
language. One was a female, rather above the medium height, but 
80 wrapped up in a large coarse boat-cloak that her figure could not 
easily be defined ; her companion was of the other sex, and his sleek 
visage and keen dark eye declared him a priest of the Roman faith, 
though he was disguised as a foreign pedlar. 

What occasion two such persons could have there, in a cold moon- 
light night, wus not very clear. Tbey certainly vere pot smugglers 
— nor was it very likely they were customers— indeed, they looked 
of a totally different class to the aventurous individuals from the in- 
terior, who sought the smugglers' cave upon speculation. 
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The female, apparently, had been listening to her companion 
with earnest attention, and, as he believed, with a good deal of 
amusement. It appeared that he had but just arrived in that part 
of the country, direct from London, and v^as pouring out the biidget 
of intelligence he had picked up in the great city. 

'^ Holy Mother! " he exclaimed with Catholic fervour, ^^ it is a 
wonderful piece of good fortune! 1 know not anything that could 
have happened so favourable to our cause, as this downfall of 
Walpole." 

" Then Sir Robert Walpole is no longer in the Usurper's ser- 
vice? " inquired his fiair companion, earnestly. 

'' He has been sent about .his business in the most summary 
way," said her informant, exultingly. ^' Deprived of all his eai*- 
ployments, hurled from power, and stripped of his ill*got wealth ; 
he has nothing for it but to end the remnant of his days in igno- 
miny, poverty, and disgrace — all glory be to God, and the blessed 
Virgin!" 

" I am sorry for him, father,?. replied the other, in a low voice- 

^* Whatf daughter! did I bear aright?" sharply inquired her as- 
sociate, '^ Sorry for the disgrace of Sir Robert Walpole! Sorry for 
the overthrow of the greatest obstacle in the way of your King, and 
the most dangerous enemy to your parent I A Falkland sorry for 
the ruin of a Walpole? 'Tis incredible! '* 

'^ Father Micbaeli! " said Miss Falkland, for there now could be 
no mistake as to her identity, \' 1 trust I know my duty, both to ray 
King and to my parent. Nevertheless, 1 cannot but regret that such 
a man as Sir Robert Walpole should be driven with disgrace from a 
position, no one who sought the service of the Elector of Hanover 
could have filled more worthily." 

^' Santa Maria ! what strange stuff is this] " cried the ecclesiastic, 
his face purpling with rage. '^ Walpole— a rebel, a corrupt, profli* 
gate, tyrannical despot, who held nothing before biseyes but bis owa 
interests, and cared not how the wealth .of the crown wassquan*- 
dered, so that sufficient of it went to the aggrandizement of bia 
own.family ! I know not, daughter, what there can be in tfaisnMii 
to call for your pity^ unless it is because his hopeful son, whote 
character, by all accounts, is not more creditable than his father's, 
-18 involved in the same ruin." 

'^Father Micbaeli!" exclaimed the young lady proudly, as she 
rose from her seat, ^'I think it proper to state to you, that your 
insinuation respecting myself is not more creditable to you than 
your charge against Mr. Walpole. You would have shewn more 
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judgment, had you refrained from castingunwortby suspicions upon 
the daughter of Lord Falkland ; you would at least have exhibited 
your charity, had you refrained from speaking harshly of a man 
who can no longer be his enemy — if, as I have every reason to be* 
lieve, he has no longer either the power or the inclination to injure 
him. What his son can have done to have excited your hostility, 
I know not — I only know, that according to common report, a man 
of purer honour or of higher talent than Mr. Horace Walpole is not 
easily to be found in the King*s dominions.'' 

Here was a change I When Arabella Falkland last met the gentle- 
man she was now so warmly eulogizing, his position was as low in 
her estimation as it could possibly be. But she had thought a good 
deal since then— she had been convinced that she had done him 
injustice. There was something that was even still more in his 
favour. TAm, Horace Walpole was the son of the most powerful 
man in Europe, and was the idol of popular acclamation ^ under 
Auch circumstances she could be as indignant as she pleased : but 
Horace Walpole was at the present moment nothing but the son of 
a disgraced favourite — his ambitious aspirations blown to the winds, 
and his pride humbled to the dust. Under these circumstances, 
not only she could not say— she would not hear a word to his dis- 
paragement. 

Father Michaelt was a great deal astonished at the rebuke he had 
just heard. He had not forgotten several speeches that had pro*- 
ceededfrom the same mouth, of a wonderfully opposite tendency. 
Another man might have remonstrated— another priest might have 
had recourse to more severe language. But the Padre Michaeli was 
a wise man, and an indulgent priest. He had known his palron^s 
daughter from childhood ; and preferred changing the subject, to 
continuing one that she thought disagreeable. 

'^ Are you certain my father intends to cross the channel to«* 
night?" Miss Falkland inquired, as she resumed her seat. 

'^ Such was his Lordship's intention, if he found it could he dona 
with safety," was the reply ; ^^ matters of the greatest coosequebce 
have occurred in France, which renders a personal conference 
with you necessary, however dangerous, as such is highly essential 
to the success of the important undertaking in which his Lordship 
is engaged." 

" At what hour are we to expect him?" 

^' At twelve : a large piece of sail-doth hoisted on a pole — which 
Jies ready for use in yonder corner of the cave — will give my Lord 
notice that you are here. He will, immediately on beholding this 
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signal, jump into a boat and be rowed ashore. But bis stay must 
be very brief; for as soon as his Lordship has acquainted you with 
what he desires you should learn, he must return to his vessel, add 
get back to France as quickly as he can." 

Miss Falkland went to the opening of the cay^ where the light 
was strongest, and looked at a watch she wore in her dress. It 
was midnight. 

'^ Quick, Father Michaeli! Let us hoist the signal!" she ex* 
claimed. 

The pole was a heavy one, but the daughter of Lord Falkland, 
with a zealous alacrity, set about assisting the priest in carrying it 
from its hiding place out upon the sands. The sail-cloth was easily 
made fast to the top, and, by their united exertions, the pole was 
raised, and the base securely fastened in the sand. The temporary 
flag was rapidly unfurled, and flapped noisily in the wind. Father 
Hichaeli feared the unusual sound might attract some straggling 
spy to the neighbourhood; and, knowing what his fate would be 
were he caught in his present occupation, requested his companion 
to return to the cave for his pistols. 

'Arabella at once departed on her errand. 

She reached the cave, in which she remained some time before 
she could discover the object of her errand. When she quitted it, 
the sail was still flapping in the breeze, but a sight met her gaze 
that seemed to turn her blood to water, tier eye fell upon the 
forms of two soldiers in the peculiar uniform of the Grenadiers of 
George IL, with fearful oaths and ribald jests driving the old priest 
into the sea, as they rushed upon him with fixed bayonets. 

She stood like one transfixed, unable to move or speak. The 
shrieks of the victim, as the weapons of the brutal soldiers were 
thrust into his flesh to quicken his, retreating steps to the waves 
that came bounding towards him, nerved her to desperation. She 
made a quick movement forward — but a fearful shriek and a heavy 
plunge soon assured her she had qome too late. 

Too late to save, but not too late to avenge, as his miirderers 
quickly discovered ; for on turning with a ferocious laugh to retrace 
their steps, their bayonets reeking with the blood of their victim, 
Ibey were amazed at beholding atall figure ib a long cloak, with a 
face of deadly pallor, standing in their path, wilh pistols levelled at 
their heads. They gave one shout,' and rushed on, with their 
steaming bayonets thirsting for a second victim. 

Another moment, they would have borne her lovely body mangled 
to the ground ; but when the points of their deadly steel almost 
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touched her person, two quick flashes were followed by as many 
sharp reports, and the two soldiers fell back on the sand, shot 
through the heart. 

A few minutes afterwards. Lord Falkland landed with his boat's 
crew, and found his daughter supporting herself with one arm round 
the flag-staff, with a discharged pistol clenched in each hand, in a 
state of stupor, staring at the bodies of two soldiers weltering in 
their blood, extended within a few feet of her» 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

r I 

UKE MASTER, LIKE HAN. 

When the great dignitary of the Spanish Church dismissed Gil 
Bias from his service, for fulfilling his own wishes in pointing out 
to his attention a falling off in his powers of preaching, there was an 
example of one of the most universal of human failings. The ec- 
clesiastic was too prejudiced in his own favour to submit to a criti- 
cism he bad invited, and this prejudice is at the bottom or the top 
of all mundane affairs. Archbishops are not more subject to it than 
the humblest of the priesthood, and Spain is as far from being the 
only country where it flourishes in undisturbed luxuriance. Let us 
inquire a little into the natiire of this very catholic quality. 

Prejudice is as n^uch the result of habit as of education ; and 
consists in an attachment to persons^ opinions, or things, adopted 
without sufficient evidence of their value, and defended against 
every effort to disprove their inefficiency. With some, this goes by 
the name of partiality ; but this is but a delusive cUias to a quality 
in bad repute — ^like the more respectable designation which old 
offenders have recourse to in preference to their own. 

Prejudice is so general, that the man or woman would deserve to 
be considered an eighth wonder, who should be found without it. 
It comes as natural to us as our arms and legs. We are early ino- 
culated with its virus, and are pretty sure of having it diffused 
throughout our whole system. In short, no adult can be perfectly 
unprejudiced, unless he unlearn all that has been taught him, and 
apply himself to the study of the truth with no other object than the 
general good. 
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Prejadices surround ub at every period of life^ and are not unfre- 
quently carried with us to the grave. They are thrust down our 
throats with the pap-spoon — physic us in the common infirmities 
of our nature — and form as common an ingredient in our ordinary 
gratifications. Prejudice is universal : we have as much of it lolling 
in a carriage as dawdling behind a counter^ and it is as conspi- 
cuously seen sitting in full stale when on the woolsack, as trudging 
in rags along the road. We are as careful of it as our railway 
legislators are of their own interests. We carry it to church with 
the prayer-book, and bring it hopie with the text. 

And yet, how we suffer for it ! Suicides rush on death from 
prejudice — through the same influence, martyrs have been con- 
sumed at the stake. Juggernaut is not the only idol under whose 
groaning chariot-wheels countless victims of prejudice have been 
immolated ; and numberless are the pyres it has lighted, besides 
those of the Suttee. If we ^would «ee one of unusual extravagance, 
we may behold it ip the brazen monster that has lately frightened 
all Piccadilly; if we choose it for its most trivial shape, we have 
nothing to do but to go to Tom Thumb. 

We have it in every form. Wars are horrid prejudice8-*8u- 
perstitions are silly prejudices^-theGame Laws are tyrannical pre- 
judtces--and ordinances that give, particular advantages to parti- 
cular classes, are prejudices- that are foolish, unprofitable, and 
unjust. It is only at the end of a lawyer's letter, when negotiating 
a settlement, that we are likely to find we can entertain a proposal 
*♦ without prejudice." 

People put all their faith in their prejudices, as if they hoped to 
be saved by th^ni : like a ship's crew, who fancy theoiselves se- 
cure in the wiildest storm, because there is a child's caul in ibe 
eaptain's cabin. You may tread on a person's toes, and may got 
off with an apology : but tread on his prejudices, and you are a lost 
man. This hostile influence once exerted, it extends itself, like an 
ill weed as it is,, so rapidly, and takes such deep root in the soil, 
that there is no getting it out, no prophesying where it will oeaae. 
If your neighbour has excited it— no unusual occurrence — it sprpads 
to his family, to his friends; and to his servants. His favourite dog 
becomes an ill-conditioned cur, and his wife's cat bears the most 
discreditable of feline characters. 

If there was one person in the world to whom this sinister in* 
fluence applied more strongly than any other, it was to the disgraced 
Minister's old and faithful steward. When he heard that bis master 
was dismissed, he resolutely determined not to believe it. Th^ 
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thing was altogether unnatural. It would be much more likely 
that Sir Robert would dismiss the King, than that the King w6uld 
dismiss Sir Robert. Oswald, loo, had for so long a period, as a 
confidential domestic of the Minister, been connected with the 
State, that he believed himself to be as complete a fixture in it as 
his master; and when he had orders to quit Whitehall, he felt 
as much wronged as if he had been deprived of ja rightful in- 
heritance. 

All the time he superintended the removal from the official resi- 
dence he had occupied for such a length of lime, he could regard 
the change only as resulting from a sort of earthquake, which 
rendered the place unsafe. Every now and then he held up his 
bands, or shook his head, or displayed some of those telegraphic 
digns which people of his class refer to, when subjected to some 
sudden shock, which perplexes them beyond the |f>Ower of words 
to. express. 

He had become so habituated to a ministerial atn)osphere, that it 
seemed as though he could breathe in no other. Indeed, his na- 
ture, by this protracted service, like the dyer's hand, had con- 
tracted in some respect the tone of what it worked in. It was not 
unusual for him, towards his subordinates, to assume something of 
the bearing of a First Lord of the Treasury towards his clerks and 
secretaries J and there were occasions when, in his own *' Cabinet/' 
as he styled a little sitting-ropm inlhe official residence that was 
set apart for his particular use, he aJBfected, in the society of a fa- 
voured friend, a little of that diplomatic phraseology with which 
his ears had been made familiar through the medium of the key- 
hole, during official conferences and ministerial interviews. 

The ingenious and ingenuous Fibbs he had selected as his sole 
friend and scholar; for he was much in the habit of opening before 
the travelled valet the vast store of his experience, and seemed 
anxious to initiate him in all the mysteries of secret service, the 
flammery of embassies, and the rigmarole of negotiation. If Fibbs 
was not thoroughly qualified to become a first-rate statesman, or 
prepared to enter upon the duties of an ambassador to a foreign 
court, it was not the fault of his communicative friend. We are 
obliged to acknowledge that these lessons were not entirely with- 
out effect^ the ingenious Fibbs fancied he could shine in Parlia- 
ment; and more than once, at their weekly supper at the Admiral 
Vernon, was heard to address the President as " Mr. Speaker." 

The two worthies were again together. They were sitting in 
dose conference in the sung parlour of the Admiral Vernon, smok- 
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ing long pipes, and drinking purl out of tall glasses; and whether 
it was that they had drunk so much, or that they had smoked so 
much^ had talked so much, or thought so much, their looks were 
much less sober than usual. The old man's wig, too, was almost 
off his head — and the dress of the travelled valet betrayed signs of 
a carelessness respecting his appearance, very uncommon in a 
gentleman's gentleman of his pretensions. 

A hundred years ago, drinking was very much the fashion, in 
high places as well as in low. While their Lords got drunk on 
claret, it was customary for their servants to get equally drunk on 
purl. The decanter and the tankard were had recourse to on all 
occasions. If a gentleman won a wager, or lost his wife, he made 
it a point to drink himself under the table \ if he held a prize in the 
lottery, or heard of the failure of his banker, he felt equally bound 
to render it necessary for his servants to carry him to bed. 

Inebriety being so respectable, we need make no apology for 
our friends having followed the fashion. Their reason for being in 
such a state was, however, rather an unusual one ; for they had 
been brought together, by a common sympathy in the disgrace of 
the head of the House of Walpole, and they had been encouraging 
each other in washing it down, as they communicated their sen- 
timents on the awful, state of things which had led to such a cata- 
strophe. 

Notwithstanding that Fibbs was so much in the habit of giving 
the reins to his tongue, the volubility of his senior, impelled as it 
was by his owerwhelming sense of wrong, left him scarcely an op- 
portunity of opening his mouth — indeed he found himself unable to 
finish a single sentence. 

^* I have given in my resignation," said the old man, with a most 
statesman-like gravity, after he had replenished the glasses, and 
drunk to his companion wilh the usual ceremonies. ^^The club 
will now, I s'pose, call to the helm that old rascal M'Foxie. As for 
myself, I have done with state affairs. I have no intention what- 
somever of meddling with politics again. Things is come to such a 
dreadful pass, that nothing but revolution, and anarchy, and the 
utter disorganization of society, can be expected. When such 
scum as that sneaking Scotchman has the conducting of our affairs, 
it 's high time for them as has a regard for themselves to get out of 
the whole concern as quick as they can." 

"A very necessary conclusion, Old Cock !" exclaimed the other, 
who was much the freshest of the two. "As we said at Cambridge, 
its arguing from right premises to—-" 
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"But we retires with honour, Fibbs," continued the steward of 
the discarded Minister. 

"Of course we does," readily responded his friend, trying, as he 
smoked his pipe, to look extremely consoled. "Honour, as I said 
to the charming Madame Pomme de Terre — " 

^'They can't deprive us of the commendation of our own con- 
sciences," he added. "We have always stood up for Church and 
State— we have supported the Monarchy — we have advocated the 
best interests of the Nation." 

"Hear! hear!" cried Fibbs. 

"We haven't obtained no improper grants — we an't profited by 
no monopolies — we never took no advantage of nobody — and 
always kept ourselves within the pale of the constitution." 
"To be sure we did." 

'*And now we quits public life altogether. We abandons 
speeches and protocols, and an ungrateful country — we bids adieu 
to the tumults of party, and the slanders of political rivals — we 
quits the stormy atmosphere of St. Stephen's, and the false friend- 
ships of a Court, for the pure air of our native Houghton, and the 
solid pleasures of Norfolk turkeys, Norfolk dumplings, and Norfolk 
sausages." 

"jPorluno/esenea?.'— as we said at Eton," cried Fibbs, in ecstasy. 
''Hie inter—" 

"But the time will come— there*^ not a doubt on't — it's obvious 
to any one who regards the unnatural aspect of the political horizon 
—the time will come^ when the vessel of the State, tossed to and 
fro in the stormy waves of faction^ will want the services of an ex- 
perienced pilot to rescue it from the quicksands of revolution ; then^ 
mayhap, some folks may remember the hand that for twenty mortal 
years directed the helm, the voice that commanded the crew, the 
eye that discovered the hidden dangers of the navigation, and the 
head that found a resource for every difficulty, a refuge from every 
peril, a security in every danger — then they may think of recalling 
the man who had served them so long and well, and got so little 
perquisites, to bring them back to safety and honour ; but if Fd 
ever take any manner of notice of sich a horrid set of ungrateful 
wretches, as after so long a service bad infamously discharged me 
without a character — ^if Td ever work for them again under any 
circumstances whatsomever, I'm blowed !" 

The emphasis given to the last expressive words was accompanied 
with such a prodigious thump on the table, that it made the tankard, 

15 
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the candlestick, and the glasses, jump in ^ style that very much 
threatened their centre of gravity. 

'' That 's my ultimatum " added the late attendant at the Treasury, 
as he proceeded to relight his pipe. 

*^N<mpud far megliOj as we said in Italy," replied his friend, 
striving to refill his own glass, in which he contrived to pour as 
much outside as in. *^By the way, that reniinds me of a mighty 
interesting conversation f had with the fascinating Baroness Mac- 
earoni, who said to me, ' Signer Fibbs,^ says she, ^idolo mio^' say a 
she, in her soft way, *V — " 

^^ 1 hates ingratitude!" sternly exclaimed the discarded Minis* 
ter'» fMtbful domestic; *^ I loathes it. It 's worse than board 
irages, or a Methodist housekeeper. And ingratitude to so unri- 
valled a statesmafl-^so matchless a Minister — so incomparable a 
man as Sir Robert Walpole, an't to be tolerated in a Christian 
COiDoittDity/' 

^^ And we won't tolerate it, old fellow I" cried the iogenioafl 
Fibbs^ making an effort to preserve his equilibrium, as his bead 
kept falling forward, with a decided inclination for the sanded 
boards, 

^* When I thinks of the merits of that great man," resamed the 
other, wiih increased solemnity, ^' when 1 calls to mind theexteol 
of his services, the vastness of his talents, bia marveUoua eloquence, 
bis wonderful skill, his extraordinary knowledge of our a&irs at 
borne and abroad, and compares him with the sneaking Peltaams 
who betrayed him — the cralty Bolingbroke, who plotted against 
him^the hypocritical Pulleney, who strove to supplant him — ^and 
the rest of the worthless crew who joined in bunting him outof hi0 
place, 1 owns my very blood boils again such injustice, and I am 
eager to publish my protest again a proceeding so injurious to the 
best interests of the country." 

<( Hurrah for Walpole!" shouted the excited Fibbs. 

^< We 'U drink his Honour's health," said the old man, rising 
to^ reach the tankard, and parting, company with bis wig, ^' and 
then we must make the best of our ways borne, as ii 's getting 
kite, and we starts for Houghton the first thing iathe morniiig." 

*^ Drink his health? Of course we'll drink his health," re- 
peated the other, taking up his empty glass, which he bad just be- 
&Mre upset, and, placing it bottom upwards, was about to pour the 
liquor on it, when his soberer friend interposed, and filled it for 

him." 
^* Upstanding, with three timea three," eulaimed Oswald, 
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as he held out his glass ; " Here 's our new Lord, and old H^aster, 
Sir Robert Walpole, now Earl of Orford? Health and happiness 
to his Honour wherever he goes, and confusion to his enemies!" 

*' Confusion to him wherever he goes," slowly repeated the 
travelled valet, as he made an attempt to rise from his seat, '^ and 
health and happiness to his enemies/' 

*' Hurrah !" 

" Hurrah !" 

' * Hurrah — Hurrah — Hurrah ! " 

'^ Hurrah— Hurrah— Hurrah !" 
• ** One cheer more I" cried the tipsy steward, after the usual 
quantity of noise had been performed by his friend, with a mar- 
vellous unsteady footing, and with the wine running over a glasd 
held nearly at right angles with his arm. 

** One cheer more, Old Cock— as I said to the exquisite Madame 
l^omme— '" 

His final attempt at a sentimental revelation was cut short by a 
vociferous shout from his companion, as he whirled his glass over 
his head ; in which he joined wilh a similar demonstration, that, 
however, had the effect of sending his glass flying to one end of the 
room, while he measured his length at the other. 



CHAPTER XXYIL 

''ALL 'S WELL THAT ENDS WBLL.^ 

fn a small chamber, rudely furnished, apparently belonging to 
acme cottage^ not far from the sea shore, two persons were seated 
oa a large sea-chest, that took up a considerable portion of the 
space left vacant by the fishing-nets, the cutlass and pistols, the 
dried haddocks, the spirit-keg, the boatsail, and the pair of oars, 
that so incommodiously furnished it. Both were closely wrapt in 
boat-cloaks, yet, despite of such disguise, it soon became obvious 
that neither was a regular resident with the half-fisherman half- 
smuggler proprietor of the place— indeed, the bright clear face, 
proud and pale, that rose above the coarse cloak worn by one of 
them, like a planet over a dark cloud, disclosed the features of 
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Arabella Falkland, and it very soon became evident that her com- 
panion was her father. 

" Our time is precious, my child," he exclaimed, as he gently 
drew her towards him and kissed her forehead; " the boat waits to 
carry me back tp the ship, and 1 believe I cannot return too soon, 
for the luckless homicide of the two soldiers of the Usurper — richly 
as they merited their fate, by their unprovoked slaughter of our 
martyred Padre— will no doubt cause a considerable stir in the 
next town, where their regiment is quartered; and it would go 
ill with me, as well as with the cause we are so earnestly en- 
deavouring to forward, were any of thei,r detachments to take me 
prisoner." 

" God forbid ! " she murmured fervently. 

*' 1 shall not fail to make the Prince aware of the incalculable 
service you have rendered him. You see, my love, I did not 
overrate your ability when I first proposed this dangerous service ; 
but I will own, you have far exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions." 

Miss Falkland. smiled faintly at her father's eulogy; but there 
did not seem ii^ her features the expression of any excessive 
satisfaction. Perhaps the approaching parting with her parent 
took away all sense of gratification. Perhaps her spirit was 
rendered more melancholy than usual by the recent slaughter of 
her attendant, and the dreadful scene that immediately followed. 
Her thoughts, however, appeared just then to have wandered to a 
different quarter. ^ 

^M have beheld our beloved Falkland Court," she said, with a 
sweet and solemn interest in the tones of her most musical voice. 
^' I have seen the owls flying from its deserted casements, and 
heard the linnet warble in its porch. If it is not permitted that I 
should live there, I trust I'may have the privilege of being placed 
among its honoured dead ! " 

'^ Rest assured, my child, that Falkland Court shall soon be our 
own again, never more to be divided from us," he replied earnestly. 
*' But there is no time now to talk of this." 

" Have you no message for his Royal Highness?" after a short 
pause, inquired Lord Falkland, tenderly. 

The young lady hesitated ; she smiled ,• but her smile was still 
melancholy. 

'• The Prince will be disappointed if I bring back with me no 
communication from his most trusted — from his most skilful 
agent." 
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"Tell bis Royal Highness," she replied gravely, '^I pray daily 
for bis success; and tbat he may always count on my best exer- 
tions towards obtaining it." 

His Lordship appeared not quite satisfied with this message; but 
it was neither time nor place for remonstrance. A peculiar whistle 
warned him to hasten his departure. He rose from his seat, and 
for a few seconds they were locked in an affectionate embrace. 
Another whistle of a totally different kind made both pause. It was 
a signal of some menacing danger. Miss Falkland stood in an at- 
titude of profound attention^witb an alarmed look, certainly — but 
evidently with a spirit ready for any emergency. She well knew 
tbat her father was an outlaw, and that, were he to fall into . the 
bands of the existing government, his life would be in imminent 
danger. She knew, too, that he had just furnished her with papers 
which, if discovered, would not only forfeit their own lives, but 
would be the ruin of the noblemen and gentlemen she had induced 
to join in the conspiracy, and would be the total destruction of 
the grand enterprise the young Prince of Wales had so much at 
heart. * 

A stealthy footstep was beard approaching. ' Presently the little 
window was thrown open, and a rough,, weather-beaten face was 
thrust into it. 

'^Make sail, your Honour, or the land-sharks '11 grab ye afore ye 
can get afloat," exclaimed a gruff voice. ^' The red-coats be bear- 
ing down upon us, and we shall be obliged to fight or strike. So 
if so be your Honour doesn't mean to knock under, you'd better be 
prepared for close quarters. Hist! there goes the Cap'n's signal 
for all hands. The lady had better come with us; but there arn't 
no time to lose." 

One hurried embrace was all they permitted each other; for both 
were well aware of the peril in which they were involved. The 
latch was lifted, and they were outside the hut, apparently in 
the outskirts of a straggling village ; but the night was so dark, 
though the moon did occasionally afford such glimpses of the huge 
cliffs before them, whenever she burst from the dense masses of 
cloud tbat hid the sky, as allowed of a very imperfect knowledge of 
the neighbourhood. 

Lord Falkland was well armed, and sternly resolved not to be 
taken alive. The proximity of his daughter embarrassed him ; it 
seemed that a desperate contest was about to take place, in which 
her young life might be sacrificed. Yet it was equally hazardous to 
leave her behind, as it was known tbat the soldiers were approach- 
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ing in that direction ; and her liberty was of the most vital im- 
portance to the Jacobite cause at that moment. If she could be got 
safely into the boat, it would be easy to land her on another part of 
the coast. With this idea he hurried her along by the side of his 
guide. They kept an unbroken silence as they cautiously des- 
cended the cliff. Suddenly the man stopped, and they did the 
same. He appeared to be listening. A whistle was again heard, 
followed by straggling shots, and then a heavy fire, as of musketry. 

" Push on, your Honour !" cried the smuggler, loosening a pistol 
from his belt with one hand, as he drew a cullass with the other; 
** There '11 be hot work afore long. Lots of our friends be here- 
abouts, so the red-coats are like to have enough to do. Howsom- 
ever, I wishes the lady was safe somewhere else, for it an't no place 
for women-folk." 

Miss Falkland calmly bade him be under no alarm for her. It 
was plain they must reach the boat, at any hazard ; and all she 
wished was to get there as speedily as possible. 

** Ay, ay, Miss," answered the man roughly, unaware that her 
sole object in desiring despatch was to place her father in safely. 
''But with breakers around us, we an't such lubbers as to carry too 
much sail. Howsomever, if I bean't mistaken, there 's the boat as 
is waiting to put ye aboard the ^ Lively Sally ;' there she floats in 
the little bay down below." 

Lord Falkland and his ds^ughter glanced in the required direction, 
and readily discovered the buoyant cutter that had landed him in 
the morning. Their guide now put his fingers into his mouth, and 
blew a whistle so piercingly shrill, that Miss Falkland was startled 
by it. There could be no doubt it was heard in the proper quarter, 
for the crew, who had previously been resting on their oars, now 
pulled, with lusty strokes, in the direction of the shore. 

**Now, your Honour! now. Miss!" whispered the man; **Be 
pleased to follow me down this here narrow path. You can hear 
by the firing that there 's sharp work going on : but if so be oar 
Gap'nbe strong enough, he '11 be able to keep the rascally lobsters 
in play till you be out of their reach." 

There was a contingency in this, that neither father nor daughter 
liked. Their nerves, however, were strung to meet the apparent 
danger, and without saying a word they proceeded to follow their 
guide down the difficult and very tortuous path he had selected. 
The necessity of carefully minding their footing, for some time took 
offa good deal of their attention — nevertheless, both believed that 
the firing was rapidly approaching them : the roaring of the sea ia 
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some meftflupe consoled ihiem for this. They were descending 9, 
steep clifif, and the boisterous waves were almost at their feet. 

The moon now shone out, and rendered their descent less ha- 
zardous. They reached the bottom in safety, and found themselveft 
on a soft sandy beach, within a few yards of the sea; within, too, 
a trifling distance of the friends they were so anxious to join. 
But the light that appeared so friendly, was full of danger. As 
they reached the sands, they beheld a confused multitude— whose 
shouts and execrations they could distinctly hear— approaching 
them. They soon discovered that it was a large body of smug- 
glers, in full retreat, yet keeping up a running fire upon a detach- 
ment of soldiers and Custom-House officers, who were pursuing. 
It was evident the authorities were aware of some unusual move- 
ment on this part of the coast, which was crowded with a lawless 
laeobite population, and had determined on making an important 
seizure. The officer in command of the detachment of soldiers had 
discovered the boat, as well as the fugitives making towards it, 
whom he rightly judged to be persons he ought to secure. He 
hurried on his men to intercept them. But the cliffs seemed alive 
with smugglers, whom the firing had attracted to the spot, and they 
were rapidly descending every possible path to reinforce their 
comrades. 

It was a position of extraordinary^ danger for the Falklands. 
Every step they took towards their friends, carried them nearer to 
their enemies ; and the same wind that brought them the en- 
couraging shouts of the boatmen, wafted to them the clear command 
of the King's Officer to seize their persons. The struggle was 
evidently becoming more fierce — bullets were whistling over their 
beads, and the loud clashing of the steel was drowned in the wild 
roar of musketry. 

'' Now, your Honour ! " cried the guide, * ' we shall be in the midst 
of the fight in half a second. But you mind nothing but getting 
yourself and the lady safe aboard. I and my mates Ml look arter 
the red coats." 

They were soon surrounded by stragglers from amongst the re- 
treating smugglers, bearing their wounded, who urged them to 
quicken their steps. Lord Falkland rushed forward with his 
daughter — a few yards brought him to the water-side, on a piece of 
jutting oliff, a little above the sea ; the fight raged around him with 
a maddening fury — oalhs, execrations, the flashing of pistol-shots, 
and the clashing of swords, rung in his ears. 

^*^ Seise that traitor ! Surrender, ia the name of the King/' cried 
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the officer, who, though fighting furiously, had never lost sight of 
the fugilives. 

^'Down with the lubbers! " eiE claimed their guide, and made 
a spring forward to join in the miUe^ in which he was soon as 
actively engaged as the boldest of his comrades. 

Lord Falkland arrived at the head of the boat, He turned round 
to lift his daughter in, when he felt himself seized by the brawny 
arms of two of the boatmen, and she was shoved off amid the cheers 
of her crew. 

^' Fire!" shouted the King's Officer, directing the attention of his 
men to the attempted escape. Arabella Falkland heard the quick 
rattle of the muskets, and the sharp clicks of the locks ; and as the 
smugglers divided to avoid the coming discharge, she saw the 
line of deadly tubes pointed in the direction in which she stood. 

The men hesitated when they discovered a lady, her cloak hav- 
ing fallen down, standing pale, yet tranquil and self-possessed, in 
the line of their fire \ and Qie smugglers stood still, from a general 
sense of her danger. In a moment, the young officer with his 
drawn sword had dashed aside his men's guns, and before the 
smugglers had recovered from their surprise, he had led the young 
lady into the centre of his detachment* A fire was then opened 
upon the fast receding boat, butjs was irregular, and apparently 
did no mischief, for it was answered with a cheer, as the rowers 
shot by a bend of the cliff that placed them completely out of 
danger. 

Whether it vas that the smugglers were satisfied with what they 
had effected, or were fearful Miss Falkland might be killed, or were 
alarmed by the approach of another detachment of the same regi- 
ment that had taken a different road, they gave no further opposi- 
tion to the troops, and in a few minutes had all dispersed to their 
homes. 

On reaching a place of security with his fair prisoner, the conn 
manding officer was very much puzzled what to do with her. His 
handsome features wore an expression of considerable perplexity, 
mingled with a deal of arch humour, when, after summoning the 
young lady into his presence, he beheld, before him the niece of his 
old acquaintance Lady Furbelow, and the mistress of his friend 
and cousin Horace Walpole. Colonel Conway was under the im- 
pression that the person in whose company he had seen her, was 
one of the innumerable admirers it was natural for a young lady of 
her attractions to possess^ and he believed it was no very heinous 
crime for such a young lady to witness the departure of her lover, 
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even if the gentleman proved to be a desperate Jacobite. He had 
no warrant for ber apprehension, and as she had done nothing against 
the laws, he had no authority to detain her. 

This, in a particularly gallant speech, the handsome Colonel 
thought proper to lamentextremely—in some respects, he said, on 
his own account^ but mostly on account of a near and dear friend 
of bis, whom he knew to be the most devoted of her slaves. Miss 
Falkland was quite alive to the very critical position in which she 
stood. She carried about her documents, the discovery of which 
would ruin every distinguished Jacobite in England. She was 
therefore desirous of keeping her captor in good humour. She 
did not fail to make the necessary inquiries after this devoted slave. 
At first she exhibited a little astonishment, on hearing the name of 
her lover, and possibly more incredulity -, but one inquiry, leading 
to another, and entertaining no doubt of the sincerity of her infor- 
mant, the warm praises of his affectionate kinsman had their na- 
tural effect. 

Colonel Conway handed Hiss Falkland into a chaise, with no 
heavier penalty for having been mixed up with such monstrous 
hnproper company, than listening to an assertion he had several 
times repeated to her, that he always ^^ looked on the bright side of 
things," and trusted, notwithstanding her unpleasant adventure, 
that she did the same. 

She fervently assured him she then felt the fullest appreciation of 
such a practice. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE ROBIN HOOD CLUB. 



^^ Now Horace, my boy, away with your melancholy," exclaimed 
the cheerrd voice of Colonel Conway, as he burst into his cousin's 
study. The young Member was surrounded, not only with books, 
the ordinary ammunition of scholars, but with quaint relics, ille- 
gible HSS., grotesque pictures, and a vast number of other memo- 
rials of a time long since past, much in favour with those who 
profess the study of antiquities. 

Our hero was not satisfied with the reputation of a man of letters 
— he aspired to be a man of black letters. Books were hardly 
thought to deserve the title, unless they were edUianes prindpet'^ 
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coins, medals, and engravings, were valued, not in proportion to 
their beauty, but to their rarity. A bronze disfigured by verdigris, 
or a fragment of marble weather-stained and time-worn, out of all 
resemblance to what it was originally intended to represent, was 
sure to excite the most profound raptures ; and an elaborate spe- 
cimen of carved furniture, in which nothing was so clear as that 
something of the same kind, infinitely more convenient, could 
have been made at half the cost, created the most extravagant 
ecstasies. 

A hundred years ago the knowledge of antiquities was extremely 
limited, and many of its professors made themselves ridiculous by 
laborious trifling, and by affecting enthusiasm for what was scarcely 
worthy of a sensible man's attention. Though he afterwards des" 
pised such follies, Horace Walpole at this time seemed pretty far 
gone in the antiquary mania. He had abandoned romance writing, 
as a pursuit scarcely creditable to a scholar ; and earnestly took to 
the study of mediaeval objects, and the collection of works illustra- 
tive of the fine arls, from the same period. 

But though he had on the table before him a rare missal, whose 
bright illuminations might have been a tolerable apology for his 
looking so far back for objects of admiration, it was plain enough 
he was not examining it *, nor did the strange stiff oil painting, on 
very worm-eaten panel, of sacred personages — each having his 
head surrounded with its appropriate nimbus of gilding — ^wbich 
stood on a chair beside him, any more attract his observation. 

His thoughts had been given up to the melancholy termination of 
his ambitious aspirations. In the disgrace of his father, his occu- 
pation was gone. AmbitioMs as he had been— deeply as he had 
yearned for power and distinction, it was that he might be asso- 
ciated with his parent in the greatness that seemed inseparable 
from the position of so influential a statesman. All that goodly 
edifice of anticipation he had reared with so much affection, had 
crumbled into dust at the downfall of Sir Robert, and could never 
be built up again . 

It was not this reflection alone, that had caused him the uneasi* 
ness that was impressed on his features. His flither had been 
hurled from the eminence which had so long excited the malevolence 
of his enemies; but this, in their opinion, was far from being suf- 
ficient punishment, and the rank which he had gained by his retire* 
ment still further exasperated them against him. He could not 
be allowed so to escape the long-hoarded malice of the most vin- 
d\ci\re of his foes. An impeachment was threatened ; and there 
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was every reason to dread, from the majority in the House that 
eould now be obtained by his triumphant opponents, that they 
were likele to put their threats into execution. 

*^ Rouse yourself, my dear fellow ! " continued Colonel Conway, 
^^ I haTe rare sport in store for you. Zounds, what should make 
you so dismal ? Look at the bright side of things, as I oflen tell 
you. Your father, to be sure, Is not Prime Minister---but then he's 
Earl of Orford! An earldom, in my humble thinking, is a capital 
position to fall back upon after a defeat. They can't force him from 
that, as they did from the other. So cheer up, my boy, and com* 
with me to the Robin Hood Club, where I am told mighty pretty 
amusement is going forward." 

Horace tried at first to be excused, but his lively cousin would 
not listen to anything of the kind. He repeated a jest of Charles 
Townshend, which somewhat lessened the remarkable gravity of his 
friend's visage. He followed up his advantage with the last witticism 
of the torpid Selwyn on the new Ministry, which caused a very 
obvious smile. The Colonel, like the good campaigner he was^ 
continued to advance, gaining ground with his melancholy kiost 
roan at every speech. Finally, he brought out of his pocket, and 
read, a humorous ballad, by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, upoo 
the Prince of Wales, So full of point, that the dull man laughed out- 
right. In a very short time afterwards they were seen walking 
together in the direction the Colonel had proposed proceeding. 

The Robin Hood Club, in Essex Street, was an early example of 
a debating society, in which questions admitting 0f two lines of 
argument are given out for discussion, and it is at the option of any 
would*be orator to take which side he pleases. He may shew that 
Oliver Cromwell was a benefactor to his country, or he may shew 
exactly the reverse — be may prove that Queen Elizabeth was justi- 
fied in her execution of Mary Queen of Scots, or he may prove that 
measure to be arbitrary and cruel— if be can find arguments suffi*- 
eiently convincing for his purpose. 

At this period there was a great deal of political debating going 
on. Politicians were not satisfied with the kind of audiences they 
obtained at coffee and chocolate -houses; even the privileged few 
who had been in the habit of delivering their opinions on tlie state 
of the nation in public-house parlours, panted for a more public 
arena. Then the small orators of select vestries, and the would-be 
statesmen of Common Councils and Parish Boards, eagerly sought 
the Robin Hood Club, as a preparatory school for civic Demosthenes 
and parochial Ciceros. 
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It will therefore easily be believed, that, when Colonel Conway 
and Horace Walpole entered the large room in Essex Street in which 
the Club assembled, they found a pretty numerous audience. There 
was a raised platform at one end of the room, in the centre of which 
stood an immense black leather chair studded with brass nails, 
with a little table before it bearing a tumbler of gin-and-water — a 
glass bottle containing spirit — a jug of hot water — two halves of a 
lemon— and a blue-rimmed delft basin of sugar. There was also a 
silver watch conspicuously displayed there — of a size that made it 
appear as though, upon an emergency, it could have done duty as 
a dripping-pan. 

A little man with a large wig and a very mealy complexion, whose 
flour*powdered coarse cloth coat with huge metal buttons pointed him 
out as a baker, sat behind the table, with an auctioneer's hammer 
in one hand, the other being employed in stirring the contents of 
the tumbler, or lifting it to his lips. He was the President of the 
Robin Hood Clul^ ; and he it was who arranged the order of the 
debate — called upon the speakers-rallowed each a certain time — 
and, when their arguments were exhausted, made a brief recapitu- 
lation of what had been said, and gave his opinion as to which 
orator was most in the right. 

He was a very eccentric character ; and bad his own notions of 
eloquence, and his own system of logic — ^a style of language as 
strange as it was emphatic— and a method of performing his duties, 
as President of the Club, it was not likely he had learned from any 
other assembly. On one side of him sat those who intended to 
advocate the question of the day— on the o^her, those who were to 
oppose it. They were not many in number, nor were they select 
in appearance ; but some of the best speakers had not arrived. 

When Horace and his cousin had sufficiently scanned, from a 
back row of benches that filled the room to the platform, the curious 
scene before them, they began to turn their attention to their fellow- 
spectators, whom they found to consist chiefly of tradesmen or 
clerks, with here and there a fellow of more dashing exterior, of 
whom it was difficult to say with certainty whether he was thief- 
taker or thief. 

Close to them was a man of an immense round vulgar face, who 
had taken off his wig to wipe his shaven crown with a large cotton 
handkerchief; and, observing the respectable apparel of his compa- 
nions, addressed them with the usual prefatory remarks of persons 
of a communicative turn. This familiarity young Walpole did not 
seem to approve of; but the Colonel — who was intensely fond of a 
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practical joke — there was no doubt, enjoyed it extremely, and en- 
couraged his new acquaintance to continue his observations, by ap« 
pearing to take a monstrous interest in them. 

The President rose, took a good gulp of his beverage, and then 
knocked sharply on the table with bis hammer. This was an in- 
fallible signal that his duties had commenced. The buzz of con- 
versation, that had been going on pretty briskly on all sides, ceased 
at once. 

** Gemmen !" said he, with a very husky voice, that sounded as 
though it came from a very deep cellar, ^' It is my pleasant duty, as 
President of this here honourable Society, to announce to you, that 
the question for discussion is" — here he took up a written paper, 
which he looked at, in one hand — with the other he raised his 
glass to his lips ; then putting down the glass, and drawing his 
enormous cuff hastily across his mouth, he continued : 

** The question is. Whether Caesar or Pompey was the greatest 
general? Now, it an't my duty to prejudice the question, by taking 
one side or t'other. My biznez is to hear every member say what 
he has to say, in the exact time and order he is obligated to say it 
in. For the Robin Hood Club has particklar reggleations, which, 
like the laws of the Mids and Pursers, altereth not. And, when 
both sides of the question has beien heard, and there an*tnomoreto 
say, I sums up the hargument, and declares which has the beston't. 

** This here batch on my right," continued^the baker, pointing 
to the orators on that side of him, *^ is the Caesars : them there 
on my left," he added, pointing in the opposite direction, " is the 
Pompeys. Now, Mr. Scroggins, I calls on you to hopen the de- 
bate." 

A little roan in a snuff-coloured suit, and a snuffy nose to cor* 
respond, rose on his right. " You stands up for Caesar?" inquired 
the President. The orator nodded. " Then mind you keeps to 
the question, speaks up, and remembers the reggleations." 

Mr. Scroggins began his speech. It was soon evident that his 
knowledge of Roman history was extremely limited— possibly all 
he knew of Caesar and Pompey came from a representation of Shak- 
speare's play, added to a recent reference to a biography of half-a- 
dozen lines in a classical dictionary. He appeared to know nothing 
of their generalship ; he had learned that one had been the more 
fortunate of the two, and he thought that a very good proof of his 
being the greater man. Having, in a few magniloquent sentences, 
expressed his sentiments on this point, he sat down amid consider- 
able applause. 
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^'Mr. Blossom r' cried the President, directing his attention to 
a red-nosed member on his left, ''You stands up for Porapey, I 
know. Keep to the question, speak up, and remember the reg- 
gleations." 

Mr. Blossom did speak up. He bad a voice that would have 
been a fortune to a showman* It would have saved him in speak* 
ing-trumpets enough to keep him in clean linen — of which, to tell 
the truth, the orator stood sadly in need. Gulliver addressing the 
Lilliputians, might have spoken with such a voice. But it was 
painfully apparent that there was more sound than sense in his elo- 
qoence. 

He abused Mr. Caesar in good set terms, very much in the style 
an indignant creditor would speak of a person rather deep in his 
books, who lived in the rules of the Bench, and set him at defiance. 
He made it appear that Mr. Pompey was quite another sort of cha- 
racter, that be paid his way like a gentleman, and belonged to a 
highly respectable family. Mr. Blossom was not a more profound 
historical scholar than Mr. ScroggiDs^ How much he knew of Ro- 
man history, was not very clear — and to state how much he did 
not know, was still more difficult. 

*' Mr. Blossom is an eminent drysalter, and Mr. Scroggins is a 
wholesale leatherseller,'' was the reply Colonel C<M]way received 
from his communicative neighbour, to a question of his as to the 
calling of those two worthies. '' May be you 'd like to know who 
t am. Sir?" he added y '* my name's Blakeston-r-very much at your 
acHrvice, Sir. Blakeston, grocer, in the Strand. Families supplied 
on the shortest notice, and on the most reasonable terms." 

The Colonel courteously thanked him for his information, and 
as if to humour him, asked the price of sagar. 

^^ Sugars is^riz, Sir," replied he, '^ Muscovados are looking up, 
and — " Here the threatened exposition of the state of the sugar 
trade was out short by the commencement of another attempt at ora- 
tCHPy. Horace Walpole entertained an impression that he bad already 
itiade the acquaintance of the orator, but he could not recall to his 
mind under what circumstances. ^ 

The new speaker was smartly though somewhat vulgarly dressed, 
and held a blue cotton handkerchief in his hand, which be used 
with a degree of energy that denoted a very inconvenient catarrh. 

" Friends and fellow-counlrymen!" exclaimed he. '*Free and 
efilighlened Englishmen ! Men worthy of the glorious name of 
free-born Britons !" 

'^ Surely I have heard this before !" said Horace to his cousin. 
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'^ A thousand times at least! " replied the Colonel. '^ I never 
yet knew a speech at a public meeting that did not begin exactly in 
that way." 

** The eyes of the whole country are upon you," continued the 
oratory '' fail not to shew that you are worthy of the high opinion 
the world has of your public spirit, and ever bear in mind the 
glorious cause for which we are struggling — the cause for which 
Russell died ou the field and Hampden perished on the scaffold." 

^^ Zoundsy it 's my old opponent from Cornwall," exclaimed Ho^ 
race Walpole in extreme surprise. 

'* Briggs, as 1 live !" cried Colonel Conway with a laugh, "with 
his old speech revived for a London audience. Dost know 
anything of this fellow, Mr. Blakeston?" he inquired of his neigh- 
bour. His neighbour knew very little of him, only that he was a 
strange gentleman from the country, who had lately joined the 
meetings of the club ; invariably began an oration in the same 
words, till the President called him to the question, when he en- 
deavoured to say somethiog more pertinent, and rambled on in a 
confused manner, till he had exhausted his ideas — which did not 
appear to be a very extensive stock. 

The same fate now attended him : the President loudly called 
** Question ! " which stopped any further utterance of his cut-and- 
dried sentences. He then attempted to say something in relation 
to the subject of debate, but Caesar and Pompey were not so well 
known in Cornwall as Hampden and Russell ^ and it so happened, 
let him try as much as he could to confine himself to the generalship 
of the Roman heroes, and fill up his pauses as dexterously as he 
pleased with the assistance of his handkerphief, be invariably got 
back to his perverted reading of the well known passage concern- 
ing the English patriots. 

^'1 don't call him one of our best orators, Sir," observed the 
communicative grocer. ^^ In short, he an't fit to hold a candle to 
a gentleman as comes here sometimes. A monstrous fine scholar^ 
Sir — educated at college. Sir. Has been in foreign parts, too, 
and speaks their languages as plain as can be. He 's our great 
speaker. Sir; and some folks do say hp's agreat parliament man in 
disguise." 

Here the party were interrupted by two females, who pressed 
passed them to a seat a little beyond. 

" Mrs. Jenny, my dear ?" cried one. '* I am positively quite en- 
raptured with the idea of coming here. I hope, child, you and I 
are perfectly inconsistent with each other." 
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^^Tes, my dearest Mrs. Susan, 'tis pleasant, I can't but own/' 
replied the other, languidly. '' But Punch's Theatre, in the little 
Piazza, is to me a vast deal more pleasanter." 

*'Tush, child! you have no soul for the Belljfs Letters/*' ex- 
claimed her elder companion, indignantly. *^ But I forgot, your 
education, my dear, did not afford you the advantages of which we, 
as is better bred, may lawfully make concession." 

^* I an't quite sure of that, Mem," said the abigail, tartly. ^' I 
knows what I knows, and I don't pretend to know what I doesn't." 

The attention of the two gentlemen was diverted from this dia- 
logue by the appearance of another orator. As soon as they 
beheld him, one nudged the other; then they exchanged looks, in 
which it was impossible to say whether astonishment or mirth 
predominated. 

The new speaker was smartly clad in a pucO'Coloured coat, and 
waistcoat of a very lively pattern, with the rest his apparel in 
keeping — even to smart ruffles and a dress sword. He carried a 
three-cornered cocked hat under his arm, and held a roll of paper 
in one ha^nd, which he flourished about in a manner extremely 
oratorical. 

*' There's our great gun, Sir!" exclaimed the Strand grocer, 
with considerable exultation, '^and he '11 soon let you know how 
prodigious clever he is. For my part, I don 't suppose there 's a 
man in parliament as can come up to him." 

The new orator threw himself into a very imposing attitude, and 
began to address his audience. It soon became manifest that be 
was an advocate for the conqueror of Britain, whose martial abi- 
lities he extolled to the skies : he had recently been making ac- 
quaintance with the Roman historians, and had obtained a tole- 
rably correct knowledge of the relative merits of these celebrated 
classic rivals. He spoke with fluency, with a choice of woixls ex- 
travagantly imposing, larded with quotations in more than one 
foreign language. 

He was evidently a favourite with the club, and like most fa- 
vourites, was a little spoilt. He received a great deal of hand-clap- 
ping, and stick-thumping ; and the more extravagant he was in his 
attitudes, and the more obscure in his phrases, the greater was the 
applause awarded to him. 

^^ There is no doubt, gentlemen," said the orator, ^' that both 
Caesar and Pompey were great men. Par nobite fratrumy as we 
said at Eton." 
^^ Confound his impudence!" whispered Horace. 
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There could be no question that the distinguished speaker was 
his lively valet. 

*' But then, gentlemen," he continued, " there are various grada- 
tions of greatness. What would form a great coat for a small man, 
would scarcely make a jacket for a giant There is much of this 
in the comparative greatness of Pompey and Caesar. As we said at 
Cambridge, Palmam qui meruit ferat The palm was due to 
Caesar. He was successful in the struggle of the two for supe- 
riority. Pompey went to the wall, where he remained like a ballad 
out of date. Caesar was a grand hammey as we say in France, a 
very grand homme indeed ; and if he hadn't had the honour of get- 
ting stabbed by several of his most particular friends — a kind of 
distinction conferred only on very great men — he would have been 
a greater man among the Romans than the Pope.'' 

" I never knew him in greater force," said the communicative 
grocer to his much amused companions. '' Wonderful speaker. 
Sir! talks of Italy and France as familiarly as I should of Hackney 
and Homerton. Astonishing clever speaker, Sir ! " 

*' In conclusion, gentlemen," said the great orator, after a dis- 
course that had lasted several minutes, ^' Caesar was uppermost in 
all things : if Pompey was a good general, Caesar was a better; if 
Pompey was a good citizen, Caesar was a better; if Pompey was a 
good man, Caesar was a better; — in short, in whatever one was 
good, the other was superior ; one was eccellmtissimo, the other 
jjfrandtmmo— as we said in Italy. I can give you a remarkable 
proof of Caesar's excelling his famous rival. On one occasion," — 

*'Time 's up!" cried the President, in a loud voice, as he pointed 
with outstretched finger to the dial of his large watch, and stirred 
bis fresh-made beverage with marked vigour with the other hand. 
^« No gemman can be allowed to speak longer than seven minutes ; 
that 's one of the reggleations, that, like the laws of the Hids and 
Pursers, altereth not. Mr. Fiddlefaddle, it 's now your turn. 
There 's only two or three more to speak, and then I shall sum up." 

"Deary me, Mrs. Jenny," cried Mrs. Susan, in an apparent 
ecstasy, "Would any one have supposed that Mr. Fibbs had studied 
the Belly's Letters as he has done! He really speaks like a printed 
book 5 what he says is vastly learned, yet quite ineligible to the 
plainest apprehension." 

"Oh, I dare say it 'sail prodigious fine!" replied the abigail, who 
thought her elderly friend's ecstasies monstrous affectation, "but 
for my part, I prefers a very different kind of speech from Mr. Fibbs. 
1 don't think Mr. Pompey, or Mr. Caesar either, will do him much 

16 
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good. I ni be bound neither on 'em would give him a character, if 
he was out of place ever so long." 

Mrs. Susan tossed her head, and looked ineffable scorn. She 
would not cast away another word upon a creature so ignorant of 
the ^^Belln's Letters" as to imagine that two such great men as 
formed the subject of the evening's discussion, had nothing better 
to do than to give recommendations to servants in want of a si- 
tuation. 

Hr« Fiddlefaddle now made his appearance. He was a fiashionabie 
tailor, with a taste for politics, who dressed in the extreme of the 
mode^ and affected to be prodigiously patriotic. He denounced 
Caesar as a tyrant^ in language that would have frightened his ap- 
prentice into convulsions^ and defended his assassination, as an 
action as meritorious as paying a bill immediately after it had been 
sent in. Then he alluded to Pompey, eulogizing his military ser- 
vices in a strain appropriate to the extensive orders of an excellent 
customer ) and defending him from the accusations of those who 
favoured his illustrious rival, as zealously as though he was speaking 
of a bankrupt relation who bad paid twenty shillings in the pound. 
He had just |wound himself, to the vast amusement of Horace 
Walpole and the Colonel, into a most patriotic fervour, when tbe 
impatient announcement of the President, that time was up, brought 
hia oralion to an abrupt conclusion. 

Tbe other orators were soon disposed of* One uttered his first 
aeatence, and then stuck fast. He hemmed and hawed with great 
vigour, but not a wcmxI more could he bring to bear upon tbe subject, 
and then made a hasty retreat from the place ^ and the other was 
•0 disconcerted at the failure of his associate, that his memory 
{M^ved equally treacherous, and after making two or three rather 
amusing blunders, and uttering several sentences, the meaning of 
which neitber ha nor any one else couki have discovered, be also 
reiiredL 

Tbe worthy President now began to stir the contents of bis glstf 
with remarkable vigour, and to look as overflowing with eloquence 
as it was possible fc^such a functionary to look^ after so liberal an 
sUowanceof giiHand-water. He took an earnest pull at the glassy 
and IbeD wiping his mouth, after the picturesque fashion already 
described, rose to address his audience. 

^^ Geminen I" said be^ '-^I've no doubt you've paid proper attention 
lotbis here discussion. If so be you have, you must he very wall 
aware it related to two individuals as flourished at Rome, a son- 
stfous loi% tiuM sgo, ss rivals is tbe general Una. I doa't loeaa to 
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say they kept little shops, such as may be seen in any back street, 
as contained everything from a sugar-plum to a side of bacon. 
They dealt in victories, not in small beer— they looked for their 
profit from battle fields, not from ha'porths of snuff< 

'^ Howsomever, as two of a trade can never agree^ it so happened 
ihat these two Romans chose to quarrel, and then to ruin themselves 
in the way of business. One, assisted by his friends, tried to un- 
dersell the other, and run him down ^ and his opponent, with two 
or three associates, did all in his power to take away t'other's custom* 
In the end, Caesar and Co. carried all before them, and the rival 
firm went to smash. 

*' Now the point in dispute is. Which of the two was the best 
man. You all know that two loaves may come out of the oven at 
the same time, both made from the same dough, yet there shall be 
a vast deal of difference atween 'em ; and many people as sball like 
one, won't have the other at no price. So it was with Pompey and 
Caesar, fiy all accounts they was the primest loaves of the batch-^ 
only Pompey was a crumby one, and Caesar was uncommon crusty, 
and the Romans took a fancy just then to what was high-baked. 
Pompey was left on the shelf, and everybody wanted to have 
Caesar." 

Here the orator took another prodigious pull at the friendly glass 
at his elbow, and after the usual cleanly application of his hand, ha 
proceeded, 

^' if appears to me, in this here debate, that the Pompeyites 
haven't quite proved their case. It is one thing for a man to com- 
mand soldiers, and another to make them win a battle. General 
Pompey was a mighty clever fellow in his way, I haven't the slight- 
est doubt. He marched and countermarched, and drilled and 
manoeuvred his troops in high-price style ; but then, you know, the 
proof of the pudding's in the eating. General Caesar marched against 
him, and it was soon found to be a peck loaf to a half-penny buster. 
*' Therefore," concluded the President, as he drained his glass, 
after a similarly characteristic recapitulation of the arguments on 
both sides, ^' there can't be no question that the Caesarites have the 
best of it in this matter ] and accordingly I adjuge and decide that 
Caesar has proved himself the best general, and that they who ad- 
vocatedhis cause have proved themselves the best speakers." 

A round of applause, mingled with a good deal of stamping, 
testified that the President's verdict was considered a proper one 
-—all which the great functionary received with the air of one who 
looked for such favours as a matter of course. 
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The young Member and his friend appeared very much to enjoy 
these eloquent demonstrations. Indeed the Colonel recommended 
their immediate enrolment as members of the Robin Hood Club ; 
pointing to the -great examples that had been set before them of the 
advantage of such a school of elocution — particularly instancing 
those of his former opponent at the election, and his Ciceronian 
valet. 

This last citation brought to the recollection of both, the indivi- 
dual they had recognized as the most popular orator of the Club, 
just as they observed him, with a vast deal of condescension to dif- 
ferent persons among the audience, who ventured to congratulate 
him on his successful speech, moving towards them, evidently with 
the intention of passing to a seat kept vacant for him between Mrs. 
Susan and Mrs. Jenny, who regarded his approach with rather an 
ostentatious display of interest. 

"Worry fine speech of yourn, Sir," exclaimed a fat Common 
Councilman . 

"Prodigious fine speech," added another. 

"I never heard a better one in Parliament, Sir," observed the 
grocer from the Strand, very seriously, " and I've said as much to 
my friends here." 

Mr. Fibbs turned to make his slcknowledgment^ to the new ac- 
quaintances so obligingly pointed out to him, and started back with 
a look of the utmost bewilderment and confusion, as he noticed 
who thev were. 

"Stupendous fine speech, Sir," observed the Colonel j with a 
heartiness of approval that far exceeded that of any compliment that 
had yet been addressed to him. 

" Monstrous fine speech, indeed, Sir," said his master, in exactly 
the same manner, " and this coat is a monstrous fine coat, and this 
sword is a monstrous fine sword." 

"An amazing fine waistcoat you have too. Sir," added Colonel 
Conway, now recognizing the borrowed plumage in which the ora- 
tor had thought proper to appear. 

" And that pair of breeches is really prodigious fine," continued 
Horace Walpole. 

"In short, I am bound to say you are a prodigious fine fellow 
altogether, Sir." 

" Positively one of the finest fellows I ever beheld," rejoined his 
master, enjoying the signs of confusion the detected daw in pea- 
cock's feathers betrayed; " but I hope you will pardon the liberty 
I am taking when I say, that as soon as you have quite done with 
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your present superlatively fine character^ and quite done vrith the 
fine costume belonging to it, I should like to try the experiment 
how far they may be made to suit me. I beg to wish you a good 
day, Mr. Fibbs." 

" Your most obedient, Mr. Fibbs," added the Colonel, with the 
same ceremoniousness, as he rose with his cousin to leave the 
place; ^'I shall be delighted to resume your acquaintance under 
circumstances more congenial to a mind of your classical attain^ 
ments. Your very humble servant, Sir." 

^' Well to be sure!" exclaimed Mrs. Susan, as soon as the two 
gentlemen had retired. 

^' It 's monstrous strange they should have been sitting here ever 
since we came in, and we not know it," observed Mrs. Jenny : 
*^ How uncommon aggravating, to be sure!" 

^^ To find his master in this dietical spot!" cried the Housekeeper, 
^* after he 'd just made himself so perspicuous, too. I quite feels 
for him." 

'* [ can't but confess I feels for him, too. Poor Mr. Fibbs!" 
cried the sensitive abigail, putting her band in her pocket, to search 
for her usual restorative. Mrs. Susan looked offended. It seemed 
to her that it was quite superfluous— and not a little presumptuous 
— for a lady's-maid to feel for any^one more than she thought proper 
to do. 

The abashed valet had taken advantage of a move in a part of the 
audience near him to slip out of the room as quickly as he could ; 
leaving his two female friends, whom he had persuaded to go to 
the Robin Hood Club to h^ar his elocution, to find their way home 
again unattended. 

*Ht 's very plain he don't intend to come back," said the 
youngest of the two, after sufficiently indulging in her sensibility, 
^^ If 1 M left a young woman in a public place, I 'd have seen all 
the masters in the world at Jericho, afore they should have pre- 
vented me seeing her home." 

^^ Mrs. Jenny !" cried the Housekeeper, in astern voice. 
^' Yes, Mrs. Susan !" replied the Lady's-maid, with a proud lift- 
ing up of her head. 

'^ Was it not by my invitation you came here?" 

'^ Yes, Mem. But Mr. Fibbs had axed me fust, Mem." 

The Housekeeper rose from her seat with an air of offended 

dignity, that would have looked well even with ermine and point 

lace. She had been deceived. She thought she had been conferring 

a favour on the Lady's-maid by requesting her company — as the 
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presenee of a companion would render tbe attentions of Mr. Fibbs 
less open to scandal. She made the humiliating discovery, that 
she it was who had b^en made a convenienee of. 

*^ Mrs. Jenny!" again exclaimed the senior. 

^' Yes, Mrs. Susan!" replied the other, evidently with a spirit not 
to be put down. 

^^ Henceforth, young woman, our paths is dianedieally op- 
posite." 

" If you please, Mem." 

Mrs. Susan swept indignantly by Iter bosom friend, muttering 
something that sounded very much like the word ♦* viper!" to which 
Mrs. Jenny responded by an exclamation equally cordial, that as 
strongly resambled ^^ old fool !" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



A RBNGOimUS' 09 'FEB ROAD. 



A group of individuals had assembled in the kitchen of ^* the 
Barley Mow;" a respectable inn and post-house on the Norwich 
road. They consisted of a bandy-legged post-boy — old enough to 
have been grandsire to half-a-dozen post-boys ; a great thick-armed, 
broad-faced chambermaid, to whom he was gossiping respecting 
the fare he had brought to the inn ^ a tall, sharp-nosed, active 
waiter^ apparently engaged in wiping some glasses, yet all the 
while having both organs of hearing fully employed — one listening 
to the communication of the elderly post-boy— the other equally 
intent on the conversation of two tall, very showily-dressed per- 
sonages, who sat at a table at a little distance from the bandy-legged 
gossip, drinking purl, and conversing in a low voice. 

One had a green coat, the other a scarlet ; and there was a 
marked flashy air about their dress, from the gold lace on their 
cocked-hats, to the glittering brass spurs on their great well-po- 
lished boots, that reached half up their legs. They might be the 
sons of wealthy squires, bent on enjoying life in boozing their 
money and brains away in the intervals between the intellectual en- 
joyment of skittles and cock-fighting. They might be the excise- 
mva and the lawyer of the town, meeting at the inn on thai 
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particalar business '' they were in the habit of transacting together, 
which invariably led to drunkenness, and sometimes to riot: 

They might be a young doctor and a young undertaker, ar- 
ranging a method of conducting their several professions as much 
as possible to their mutual benefits. They might be such persons, 
and they might be many other such persons; but all that was 
known of them at **the Barley Mow" was, that they had lately 
put up there with their horses, and were young men with plenty of 
money, who seemed wonderfully careless as to how they spent it. 
Extremely free-and-easy they were in their manners generally, 
though one seemed bent on being thought somebody of wast con- 
sequence — which fancy his companion treated with becoming re- 
verence. 

**La, John, how you talk! "cried the chambermaid; **the 
young lady must be quite a nonsuch, by your description!** 

**So she be," replied the post-boy stoutly ; " I never see nothing 
to come up to her in the way of looks since 1 first crossed osses ; 
which is such a plaguy long time, it be a'most out of memory. She 
be one of the tip-top quality, I '11 be bound." 

**What makes you think so?" 

^'What makes I think so? Why, I thinks so because nothing 
can be plainer. She stepped into the old chariot for all the world 
as though she were a queen entering her state-coach ; and looked 
so gracious and so beautiful, 1 felt ready to kiss the steps her dainty 
foot had trop upon." 

*'Go along with you for an old fool ! For my part, I didn't see 
nothing particular in her. But I suppose as how they 're vastly 
rich, and riches is everything in this world." 

^^ She 's got a purse as chock full of guineas as a miser's qld 
stocking; a gold watch at her side as big as a salt-cellar; and as 
for rings! bless your heart, there 's ne'er a one on those delicate 
fingers of hern, as wouldn't be a fortune to anybody." 

Such was the discourse of one of the parties to whom the waiter 
was listening : a few fragments from the opposite quarter will 
soon enlighten the reader as to the characters and views of the 

other. 

'^ We must look about us, and see if we can't do something of 
consequence," observed one ; *' We an't known here, which 1 'm 
inclined to think is rather an advantage to us. What do you say, 
Duke?" 

•'Of coorth it ith, Marquith," replied the other. 

There could be no doubt who these flashily-dressed personages 
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were. But what strange tide in the affairs of men could have 
brought this Damon and Pythias in livery so far from their proper 
haunts? and what could have effected the extraordinary change that 
had evidently taken place in their positions? 

The reader should be told that they were no longer members of 
" the Upper Servants' Supper Club." They had ceased to be do- 
mestic servants. 

. This abandonment of a vocation for which they seemed so well 
fitted, was as sudden as it was extraordinary. It seemed that the 
plate chest of the Marquis was found to lose its contents in so very 
mysterious a manner, that it might never have been discovered to 
this day, had not the faithful companion of bis Lordship's State- 
footman been stopped in the act of pawning a tankard, from which 
that nobleman's arms had been partly erased. 

It soon came out that the Duke of Newcastle's footman had very 
little to do with the transaction in which he appeared in so unde- 
sirable a light ; he having merely ^one to the pawnbroker's, at the 
suggestion of his brother in livery, to^rigfL money for him on some 
old silver ^' his grandmother had left him," according to his state- 
ment. He, however, absconded, the moment he learned his friend's 
detention ; as he said he did not choose to have his domestic af- 
fairs pried into by such vulgar people as magistrates : and the other 
having been discharged from prison for want of evidence, with a 
character that was not likely to suit any one in want of a servant, 
he was easily prevailed upon to join his friend in a country excur- 
sion, that promised to, be as beneficial to his health as to his 
pocket. The object of the residence of these worthies at the 
Barley Mow, under the titles of Captain Kite and Squire Greenfinch, 
may now be easily surmised \ but a little further attention to their 
conversation will make this considerably more apparent. 

*' Do you hear what that old fool says ? " inquired the fellow who 
called himself Captain Kite. "It promises well, eh? Plenty of 
plunder, and little difficulty in getting it. 1 haven't heard whether 
the young woman in the chaise goes by herself ^ but as I didn't 
see any one go in with her, I dare say she travels alone. Well- 
filled purse, gold watch, handsome rings — worth looking after, eh, 
Duke?" 

''Ofcoorth they are, Marquith," was the ready reply. "I 
shouldn't think there could be much trouble or danger either, in 
divethting the lady of her valuablth." 

*' Hush, Duke ! " cried the Captain, in a low voice. " Don't you 
see that fellow yonder? If ] 'm not monstrously mistaken, that 
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everlasting rascal of a waiter is listening to us. Talk low, and 
don't say more than is absolutely necessary.'' 

*'Yeth, Marquith;" said the other, "but if that rathcal hath 
been lithning, hadn't we better thilenth him ath quick ath poth- 
ible?" 

^^I may be mistaken," said the Captain, beginning to doubt he 
bad judged correctly -, the waiter seemed so intent upon his occu- 
pation. " But I am bent upon this enterprise, and I '11 tell you how 
we '11 accomplish it." 

**Yeth,Marquith?" 

*' We '11 first have out of old Bandy-legs the road my young ma- 
dam is going to lake ^ we will then get our horses ready, and ride 
on to a convenient spot, where we can wait till she comes up^ 
and we won't be long in doing the job, 1 '11 lay any wagerw--eb, 
Duke?" 

"I 'm ready, Marquith." 

"Waiter!" shouted the assumed Captain, rising from his seat, 
with that imposing frown that used so to disconcert the humble 
landlord of "The Admiral Yernon." The postilion and chamber- 
maid were startled out of their gossip, and the waiter nearly broke 
all the glasses by the shock given to his nervous system by a sum* 
mens so loud and unexpected. 

"Here, noble Captain!" replied he, skipping to his customer 
wilh a vast display of alacrity. 

"The bill!" was all his great customer condescended to say — 
and that in a voice likely to stifle in the birth the slightest approach 
to familiarity. 

"Here it is, ready for your Worskip's perusal," said the waiter, 
presenting a slip of paper of considerable length, in which various 
sentences, very ill written, preceded sundry figures quite as ill 
designed. The Captain held it with one hand, as he carelessly 
arranged bis long curls with the other. There is no doubt he 
would have condescended to read it, had not one little obstacle 
been iu his way --^reading was not one of his accomplishments. 

" Well, fellow!" exclaimed he, after staring at the document for 
several minutes, whilst the rest of the party were quite as intently 
staring at him ] not knowing exactly what to say in such a dilemma, 
and yet desirous of not betraying what Mrs. Susan would have called 
his ignorance of "The Belly's Letters." The waiter thought the 
exclamation he had heard was intended to call in question the cor- 
rectness of the account. 

" Quite right, noble Captain !" he replied, "Pork chops and kid- 
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neys for breakfast — the same for his worship Squire Greenfinch— 
ditto for lunch— ditto for dinner — ditto for tea — ditto fordupper— 
ditto for breakfast again. Pickles and bread, taters and cauli- 
flower, double bedded room, beds and stabling for two horses. 
Then for liquors : — ale, purl, punch, and two bottles of master's 
best old Burgundy, with brandy afterwards. Allow roe to shew 
your Worship. — Beg pardon, your Honour 's reading it upside 
down." 

^' And suppose I choose to read upside down?" demanded the 
other, with bis fiercest air, 'Mo you suppose I am forced to read 
after the fashion of such a low fellow as yourself? Here, Squire," 
he added, turning to his confederate, '^see what you can make of 
this rascal's pot-hooks ; he writes such a d — d vulgar scrawl, there's 
no making out a word on't." 

''What a thocking bad hand, to be thure," Captain !" exclaimed 
his companion, whose education had not been a bit further ad- 
vanced than, it was evident, had been that of his friend. 

'' Ittb quite impojihible to be read by any one who bath preten- 
tbions to be conthidered a perthon of fathion." The assumed Squire 
gave back the paper with a look of profound contempt, and he re- 
sumed the operation of picking his teeth, in which he had been 
disturbed. 

'' The sum total is two pounds, sixteen shillings, and sixpence 
half-penny; and master doesn't allow any abatement,'* said the 
waiter, rather determinedly. 

''Abatement, fellow!" cried the Captain, scrutinizing the man 
contemptuously from head to foot; "do you suppose, rascal, a 
gentleman of my quality condescends to haggle about a few 
shillings, more or less?" 

"Goodneth grathiouth, what an idea, Captain!" drawled out the 
pretended Squire. 

*' Here, rascal !" resumed his confederate, drawing out a recently 
stolen purse from his pocket, '* here are three guineas as full pay- 
ment of your beggarly account ; and another time, fellow, whenever 
you have to present a bill to a gentleman, take care you write a 
more genteel hand." 

After throwing the money on the table. Captain Kite strode with 
a careless swagger out of the room to the stable-yard. As be 
passed the postilion and chambermaid, he chucked the latter con* 
descendingly under the chin, and magnificently gave her half-a- 
crown. At this instant another door opened, and a sharp voice 
was heard to tell the post-boy to get the chariot ready for his mis* 
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tress directly. In a moment the latter hastened to the stableSi 
where he was quickly followed by the two highwaymen, who, 
having obtained from him the communication they required, 
mounted their horses and rode away. 

*^ I don't dt all like the looks of those gentry/' said the waiter. 

** La, John, how can you say so !*' replied the conciliated cham- 
bermaid; ''the Captain's quite the gentleman, I declare; and as 
for the Squire, I don't think there's more harm in him than in a 
child." 

The argument could not be further discussed at that moment, as 
just then the inner door opened, and a young lady equipped for tra- 
velling, attended by the landlady in a clean apron and best bib and 
tucker, with the usual fussiness of such people waiting upon the 
great, Entered the room to pass out into the stable-yard, where the 
post-chaise was waiting. A sharp summons brought both cham- 
bermaid and waiter to render assistance^ and then the fair traveller 
stepped gracefully into the vehicle, and it rumbled out of the yard 
into the highroad. 

A few minutes afterwards a gentleman and his servant rode up 
to the inn door, apparently to water their horses. The gentleman 
alighted, and was passing through the kitchen into the parlour, 
accompanied by the cordial invitations of the blooming landlady, 
when their progress was suddenly arrested by the chambermaid 
bouncing into the room, apparently in a great flurry, bearing a 
small basket in her hand. 

'^ Oh, Mam] ! the young lady, Marm !" was all she could at first 
ejaculate ; but presently she found words to say, that the young lady, 
who had just quitted the house in the post-chaise, had left behind 
her the little basket she then carried in her hand. The landlady 
lost no time in possessing herself of the abandoned property, merely 
waiting to read the name that was legibly written upon it. 

The traveller stopped short immediately he heard the name pro- 
nounced ; and, not without betraying emotion, begged to be allowed 
to look at the writing. The gentleman was a gentleman — was 
young, too ; and there was an appearance in him of fashion and 
high bree<ling, which prepossessed his hostess greatly in his fa- 
vour. She at once brought the packet foi^ his inspection. 

''Arabella Falkland!" he exclaimed, as he perused the familiar 
name in her well-known hand-writing, " Did you say. Madam, she 
had just quitted this house?" 

*' Yes, your Worship," said the waiter, who had entered the 
room in time to learn what the chambermaid bad discovered, and 
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to whom the article belonged ; ''and I can't help having some fears 
for the young lady's safety." 

This observation added fuel to the fire already blazing, and the 
man was soon induced to explain the cause of his apprehensions. 
. He related some suspicious circumstances respecting his late cus- 
tomers, and their speedy departure upon learning that Miss Falkland 
was about leaving the inn. The landlady seemed inclined to treat 
his impressions lightly, and the chambermaid very stoutly main- 
tained the Captain's respectability. But the gentleman rapidly took 
the alarm ; and inquiring with great earnestness the road the pos- 
tilion had taken, he rushed to his horses, and calling his astonished 
servant to follow him without a moment's delay, he mounted and 
went off at full gallop. 

For a considerable distance the road kept winding up a hill^ and 
so many turnings occurred, and it was bounded on each side by 
such high hedges, that it was impossible to obtain a prospect of 
any extent. In one part the hill became so steep, that the gentie- 
man was obliged to moderate his , impatience. Here, he was 
overtaken by his servant, who had barely time to learn from the 
waiter the cause of his master's abrupt departure, when he started 
at full speed in pursuit of him. 

'*^ Fibbs," cried his master, '* look to your pistols. If 1 mistake 
not, there is work before us a little more dangerous than playing 
the orator, in borrowed plumes, at the Robin Hood Club." 

'^ Your Honour promised you would look over that petite indii- 
critioUf as we said in France," replied the man, deprecatingly, as 
he began to examine the contents of his holsters — without which 
no traveller rode in those days. "My speechifying was P^ox et 
prceterea nikily as we said at Cambridge. But if we are about 
anything serious, your Honour shall see the same spirit that stood 
by you in many a hard struggle in our school and college days." 

"Are your pistols fit for service?" inquired our hero, as he 
carefully examined the pans and flints of his own. 

" Both in excellent order. They are the very weapons which, 
when we were in the Abruzzi — " 

" Oh, d — the Abruzzi ! " cried his master impatiently. " I wish 
to Heaven we were at the top of this hill." 

" D — the Abruzzi, certainly, if your Honour wishes it/' said the 
man. ' ' But assuredly, it would not be prudent to blow our horses, 
if it should be necessary to pursue these highwaymen. Medio tu- 
tissimus ibis, as we said at Cambridge." 

Great indeed was the disappointment of the ardent lover, on 
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reaching the brow of the hill, at beholding the whole course of the 
high road before him, without a vestige of the party of which he 
was in search. He observed, however, at the distance of half a 
mile, a cross-road, which it was possible they might have taken. 
He spurred his horse, and away he went down the hill at a tre- 
mendous pace, his valet following within a very short distance. A 
loud scream, before they had passed half the distance, appeared 
to give the intimation they wanted that they were on the right 
track. 

With amazing rapidity the first rider turned the corner. One 
glance took in the whole scene. The chaise had been stopped at 
the bend of the road — one of the highwaymen had a pistol pre- 
sented to the head of the postilion, the other was dragging Miss 
Falkland out of the vehicle. 

Our hero rode at the first of these scoundrels, and the astonished 
Squire was hurled to the ground, with his horse rolling over him* 

*'Let go her hand, you rascal, or I '11 blow your brains out!" 
shouted the traveller, as he rapidly approached the other, pistol in 
hand, but afraid to fire while the fellow was so near his mistress. 
The Captain promptly replied, by firing at his opponent. Fortu- 
nately, it was not necessary that a Marquis's state footman should 
know much about the use of fire-arms ; and before he could make 
use of another weapon, a sharp blow on the head, from the but end 
of a heavy horse-pistol, sent him sprawling on the earth. 

Fibbs came upon the scene of battle just in time to discover the 
young lady in the arms of her deliverer — the postilion disarming 
one of the highwaymen— and the other trying to mount his horse, 
with the object of making his escape. In this, however, he was 
completely frustrated by the appearance of this new enemy on the 
field, who, putting a pistol to his head, called to him to surrender, 
before he could get into his saddle. Captain Kite had just received 
an argument, not less painful than convincing, that he was not so 
well fitted for his new vocation as he fancied he was; and dreading 
a repetition, he very submissively gave up his arms, and then al- 
lowed his bands to be tied behind him. 

Whilst the travelled valet was engaged in this operation, expressing 
an abundance of pithy remarks, enriched with various well-worn 
quotations, he noticed that his captive kept continually striving to 
turn his head away. At this moment up came the old post-boy, 
driving before him the equally crest-fallen Squire Greenfinch. 

Fibbs had now an opportunity of examining their features. He 
looked at one very hai-d, and then at the other very hard, as if he 
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fancied he beheld something familiar to him in the faces of both. 
On closer scrutiny, he recognised his old acquaintances in spite of 
their disguise. He burst into a hearty peal of laughter; and the 
old post-boy, feeling satisfied that the joke was extremely good, of 
seeing two highwaymen made prisoners, joined him with equal 
intensity. The lugubrious aspects, all this time, of the heroes in 
livery — who looked at each other, notwithstanding their fine ap- 
parel, very much with the mutual commiseration of two culprits, 
having an extremely dismal perspective with Tyburn in the distance 
— only served to increase the mirth of their unsympathizing 
captors. 

Mr. Fibbs could not refrain from hailing his associates in a style 
that made the ancient post-boy aware of the former calling of his 
swaggering friends \ and the mirth that this occasioned was so loud 
and long, that it roused from a very delicious reverie the pair of 
happy lovers, who had been so delightedly sitting together oa the 
green bank since the conclusion of the affray. 

tn a few minutes afterwards, the two highwaymen were bundled 
into the chaise — one of their horses was mounted by Miss Falkland, 
and the other by her lover, who rode by her side, leaving his own 
horse to be led by his servant. The post-boy smacked his whip, 
and in less than an hour the whole party returned to the inn yard 
which they had so recently quitted. 



CHAPTER XXl. 



LOVe AND ^OLtTtCfl. 



If ever there were two young persons who seemed (o have a right 
to consider themselves supremely happy, undoubtedly they Were 
Horace Walpole and Arabella Falkland — as they sat together, most 
conveniently close for all allowable affectionate demonstrations, in 
the comfortable parlour of '* the Barley Mow.*' On the three-leg- 
ged round walnut-wood table before them, was a tray covered with 
a delicate white cloth, bearing the usual articles of a tea-service, as 
well as a few of the delicacies their very obliging hostess thought 
most likely to tempt such guests; for there was no doubt the good 
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'Woman understood their position exactly, and aagacioaaly thought 
that Love required a generous diet. 

Had she entered the room at that moment, she would have been 
in no slight degree dismayed by finding her pigeon*pie untouched, 
her chicken neglected, her sweet cake uDcut, and even the excel- 
lent smuggled tea she had prepared, almost cold in the cups into 
which it had been poured. 

The lovers were too much in love to eat or to drink ; they were 
raised, by the feelings of enjoyment in each other's society to which 
they had abandoned themselves, far above common-place want8« 
Besides which, there was much to say ; there were explanations to 
be given on both sides : and these were so very satisfactory^ that 
they appeared to prolong them, as though they were considered 
a source of happiness too delightful to be got rid of without regret. 

Then they began to recall the happiness they had known before 
these misunderstandings occurred -, and the whole birth, life, and 
character of their passion was mutually recapitulated. There was 
not a moon-lit walk^ a stolen conference, or a tender avowal, that 
had not full justice done to its memory. It must not be thought 
either strange or improper, that these ardent reminiscences of 
loiterings in Italian groves, beneath an Italian sky— or receptions 
at Italian windows conveniently near the ground^should be acted 
over again with a fidelity th$it rather exceeded, if anything, the fer'* 
Your of the original performance. 

Horace Walpole lacked nothing of a lover's warmth. He was 
young, and full of enthusiasm — intellectual, and teeming with ro«- 
mance. His passion had been dammed up so long, that its im- 
petuous stream had obtained the volume of a river. He saw no 
obstacle now, and he allowed it to flow on in a full tide in its pro- 
per channel. We are obliged to say, that notwithstanding the 
depth and intensity of his filial affection, his father was as com- 
pletely forgotten as if the Earl of Orford had been a personage of 
another century. 

There could scarcely have existed a better excuse for this forget- 
fulness, than the very beautiful young creature by his side* Lovely 
as she was at all times, he thought he had never seen her looking 
half so lovely as she appeared at the present moment. Her eyes 
were so radiant with animation, her cheeks so glowing with health 
— the whole expression of her features were so full of excessive 
happiness— that it was quite impossible he could sit by her side, 
with her hand clasped in his — gaze upon her perfect beauty— and 
think qS any one else. 
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Miss Falkland was indeed as happy as she looked— as perfectly 
happy as such a very enthusiastic young lady could hope to be. 
She knew she was beloved by the object of her first and only af- 
fection ; she had seen him honoured and caressed for talents which, 
despite of her prejudices at the time, raised him still higher in her 
estimation than he had ever been, and made him an object of pride 
as well as of affection. No one but herself knew how long she had 
lingered over every page of the popular work he had written, and 
how excessive had been her gratification on hearing the praise 
lavished upon it. 

Then came the recollection of the important service he had just 
rendered her — her timely rescue from the violence of the high- 
waymen — an act as bravely, as it was promptly done — an act that, 
with a young lady of her peculiar spirit, was sure to raise him in 
her estimation to the elevation of a hero. 

No wonder she smiled so sweetly, and looked so fondly — ^no 
wonder that she resisted so very little all the practical manifesta- 
tions of her lover's passion which ever and anon he chose to append 
to those endearing speeches and passionate exclamations that were 
murmured into her ear. Arabella Falkland was very much in love 
— very grateful for the service she had received— very much in- 
clined to recompense her lover for her recent unworthy treatment of 
him ; and felt as perfect confidence in his honour as in his aflfection. 
It would appear from so smiling an horizon as they now had 
around them, that nothing Could by any possibility dim the soft and 
happy atmosphere in which theiy existed. But, warm and sunny 
as was that horizon, there was a cloud in the distance— a mere 
vapour, as it were, scarcely apparent in the bright sunshine — that 
was fated, in a very short time, to envelope them in an impene- 
trable darkness. * 

Had her lover still remained in the proud position in which she 
found him on her arrival in England, not even his literary fame- 
not even his daring courage, would have so securely advanced him 
to that place in her affections which there could be no doubt he 
now enjoyed. 

His father was no longer the obnoxious Minister she could not 
help considering him as having been when engrossing the favours 
of the personage she chose to style '* the Usurper," and when 
actively employed in frustrating the plans of the friends of the 
exiled princes. It appeared to her, notwithstanding the title which 
had been bestowed upon him, that the once omnipotent Walpole 
was now a disgraced man; and that his son, feeling that disgrace, 
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must have so completely detached himself from the government 
which had so vindictively sought his parent's destruction as well as 
disgrace, that there could no longer exist the vast difPeredce in 
their political sentiments, which had seemed so impassable a barrier 
between them. 

At this particular period Arabella Falkland was disposed to cling 
more tenaci6usly to her Jacobite principles than ever. She believed 
that now, more than at any other peiiod, had she cause for such 
adherence to those principles ; she was well acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Pretender and his advisers, and was aware of an 
extraordinary movement, from which the most important results 
were anticipated. She was sanguine as well as enthusiastic. She 
could not doubt that the plans of which she was cognizant would 
be attended with such complete success, that a very short period 
would elapse before the expatriated son of James II. was firmly 
seated on the throne of his ancestors; and she was satisfied there 
could be no difficulty in reconciling that Sovereign to her lover; 
nor could she believeJthat her lover could withstand her arguments 
for joining her ip the good work of restoring to the people of 
England their legitimate princes. 

The whole proce^ of gaining the son of the disgraced Minister 
as an adherent to the unfortunate family to whom she was so 
ardently devoted, passed in review before her, as she was receiving 
his endearments, as so simple a matter, it required but her exposi- 
tion of the facts of the case, and her expression of her wishes to 
have him by her side in so great and' honourable an undertaking, 
to obtain bis acquiescence : that gained, it was impossible for their 
future life to be otherwise th^ a course of uninterrupted felicity. 

Of her father's consent to their union she was sure, under such 
circumstances : she did not anticipate any opposition from Lord 
Orford : in short, in her very sanguine and very enthusiastic tem- 
perament, she anticipated nothing but glory, honour, happiness, 
prosperity, and everything else she thought most desirable. 

And yet these bright anticipations formed the very cloud that was 
to cause her aJBTection, that had re-arisen in such splendour, to suffer 
an utter eclipse. 

"What can you be thinking of, dearest?" inquired her lover 
earnestly, with a passionate gaze upon her very thoughtful coun- 
tenance ; " you smile, and seem to feel the happiness you are creat- 
ing ; and yet in that lofty brow, and in those exquisitely bright eyes, 
there are evidences not to be mistaken, that your thoughts are stray- 
ing from this happy place.*' 

17 
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V f was thinking of Lord Orford, Horace/' replied Miss Falk- 
land. 

*^ My father!" exclaimed he, in a tone of surprise not altogether 
pleasing; for somehow, be could not tell why, it seemed strange she 
should be thinking of him, though be had entirely forgot his axis* 
tenee ) then added, with a smile, as though he at once divined 
ber meaning, '^ I think we need have no misgivings in that quarter; 
my filher will readily agree to anything likely to secure my happi- 
ness." 

' << i am very glad of that, Horace. But my thoughts were not 
then directed to that point, interesting as it undoubtedly is : 1 was 
yiinking of the infamous manner in which Lord Orford has been 
treated/' 

** lobmous indeed I" oried our beFC>-*<-his affectionate gaze now 
SKpressive of the deepesi indignation ; and then, delighted with 
(bis evid^t sympathy of his beautiful mistress for the parent he 
figarded with so much pride and attaebmeat, he added, *^ Ctti, you 
lUtlfi know, dearest, how grossly he has been maligned-^bow 
shamafuliy be has been misjudged*— bow villainously be baa been 
persecuted! A man of greater integrity of character, of more en- 
larged mind or statesmanlike views^ ofl^iodep heart or warmer feel- 
IPga, never watched over the interests of any country -^-certainly 
never so successfully presided over thegdvemment of England at a 
teaspp of similar difficulty and danger. And to see so great a man 
f nd so able a Minister driven from office by the herd of the envious, 
tb^ incapable^ and the conceited, to whom he bad made himself 
obnoxious by the honest and fearless discbarge of his.dutiea, must 
Qttke one almost ashamed of one's oountry-«^<assuredly very nneb 
iMbawed of its politics." 

^^ I do not doubt, bis Majesty is very much concerned at the un- 
iHirtby traaUnent of a aubject wbose name bas become so celebrated 
In Gur4>pe." 

^' To do him justice, 1 believe the King bas taken bis dismissal 
fary much to heart. But be is, as it w^re, powerless, and destitute 
tft friends who can be of any aervice to bim-" 

'* I have reason to believe that his Majesty is not so powerless ss 
you imagine, Horac^-^nay, that he bas more powerful friends at 
lore^nt than ever be bad ^ and that he is both willing and able to 
99war4 those who serve him with fidelity/' 

Qur hero stared. He was surprised that she should be so much 
better aoquMnted with the King's condition than himself. Possibly 
Lady Furbelow had been her niece's authority for this piece of in- 
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tfHigenee, whiob, like, many other things emanating from b^r 
Ladyship, was much more curious than authentic. 

^^ His Majesty, I have reason to believe, is much inclined to stood 
Lord Orford's friend in this very disagreeable affair. Of course, I 
mean bis Majesty James HI," 

Horace Walpole nearly perpetrated a whistle, so nuieh was be 
taken by surprise at discovering that the King meant by bis bean- 
tiAiI mistress, was no other than '^ the Old Pretender." He heartily 
wished him at the bottom of the Red Sea ; for the mention of bis 
name reealled to his mind a circumstance be would gladly have 
had buried in oblivion. This was Miss Falkland's connexion with 
the Pretender^s adherents, which he had, in so singular a manner, 
diaoovered at Bath. He would have avoided the subject, bad it 
bean in bis power, but be saw it was forced upon him ; and with 
the fullest conviction of the very tender ground he was upon, he 
prepared himself to meet its difSculties. 

<^ 1 have no doubt Lord Orford will fully appreciate such obliging 
oonaiderateness,'' said his soa. This .was not the sort of reply the 
young lady required ; neverthelesB she proceeded. 

^* I suppose you are aware, my dear Horace," she added, as af- 
faetionately as though entaring upon a discussion in which it was 
impoaaibla for their mutual harmony to be disturbed, ^^ of the e«- 
tremely favourable obsuage affairs have taken in that quarter." She 
saw in his face, as she regarded it attentively, no indication' of 
•oeb knowledge ; and then oontinued-^^' His most Gbristiaa Majesty 
«f Francie has taken a very lively interest in the cause of bis faitbAil 
ally, and every arrangement has been completed by bis Ministers, 
for saading an expedition, worthy of the occasion, to secure to 
Jamea IU« the throne of bis anoestors." 

Her lover was still silent. This slightly disturbed the &ir laoo^ 
Jiite't equanimity -, but she felt that ibe bad too much at stake to 
risk it by any display of displeasure, She tbererore proceeded oa 
bar talk in exactly the same endearing tone and manner. 

^< There can be no doubt, dearest Horace, of the fullest suooeaa 
of tbeae measures for the restoration of our beloved monarch ^ a 
restoration which 1 cannot but think you will, like mysalf, and all 
whose hearts have been touched by his undeserved misfortunes, 
bail with the most lively gratitude to Heaven. To many it wilt 
bring great and manifold blessings--to the poor oppressed people* 
of this country, groaning under the yoke of a foreigner and an 
usurper, it must be welcomed as a wonderful interposition of a just 
Providence in their favour^but to ourselves, Horace, it will ba 
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more even than this •, it will bring us happiness unbounded— the 
fullest realization of all our most cherished hopes— the most per- 
fect completion of every wish that has ever entered into our hearts. 

" To you, dear Horace, I am sure I need not dwell upon the un- 
questionable claim our beloved Sovereign has to the throne of these 
realms : an honourable mind like yours will as readily recognise 
the additional claim which endurance of wrong, and of the greatest 
calamity which can happen to a Prince, must have given him to 
the affections of his subjects. I feel such entire confidence in the 
integrity of your judgment, and the generosity of your feelings, that 
1 cannot for a moment doubt your disposition to aflford him all the 
assistance in your power." 

Still our hero refrained from making any remark. The young 
lady had either heard that " silence gave consent," or, finding no 
opposition was attempted, was risady to believe none would be 
ofiered. Her lover, however, was very far indeed from acquiescing 
in anything she said. He thought himself loo well acquainted with 
public opinion in England, as well as with the intentions of the 
French government, to believe that the Pretender had the slightest 
chance of driving George II. from the throne. But the confidence 
of his fair companion embarrassed him. Every minute seemed to 
make the question more hazardous. He hesitated about undeceiving 
her ; but to leave her in her present error was, he felt, to leave her 
on the brink of a precipice. 

^^ I have had despatches as late as the 2ptb ultimo, stating that 
the expedition from a French port, which was to accompany the 
Prince of Wales in a descent on these shores, was preparing to set 
sail immediately," said the lovely Jacobite, in a confidential 
whisper, evidently intended to settle any scruples, if any scruples 
should still remain. ^ 

** I have seen despatches of a much later date," replied her lover, 
quietly, "which place beyond a doubt the impression which all 
welWnformed men in this country have received, that the French 
government will do nothing for the young Prince you have men- 
tioned, and that' it is very far from their intention to risk any of 
their ships in assisting him to invade this country." 

The cool and confident manner of this reply, was not at all 
encouraging to the young lady. It shewed to her what very little 
efiect her appeal had produced. But little daunted by such a 
repulse, she was about to resume her labour with increased earnest- 
ness, when she was stopped by a speech from her lover, that 
greatly increased its difficulties . 
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^^ Dearest Arabella! I implore you to listen to me, and to well 
weigh what you hear ; for, believe me, it comes from one who, for 
your sake, ' has left nothing undone to arrive at the truth. It iB 
evident to me that you are quite ignorant of the military and naval 
resources at the disposal of the ruling sovereign of this country. 
Be assured that they are more than sufficient to crush any effort, 
either by land or sea, to disturb the government, settled by the 
laws of the kingdom, passed by 'an overwhelming majority of the 
Lords and Ck)mmons. 

^' You are totally misinformed as to the feelings of the people 
towards the exiled family : save here and there a few, who ob- 
stinately adhere to opinions that have gone out of date nearly half 
a century, the mass of the people care nothing about the expatriated 
Stuarts, and certainly, with a knowledge of the strength of the 
present Government, would not risk certain destruction, to stir a 
step in their favour, were the Young Pretender and his French 
expedition to land to-morrow. 

^' I am afraid," he continued, earnestly, as he noticed an anxious 
frown gathering on his mistress's brow, ^^ that advantage has been 
taken of your enthusiastic and generous sympathy for the un- 
fortunate, to draw you into schemes of the most hazardous descrip- 
tion, set on foot by a few reckless adventurers and dissatisfied 
politicians in this country, who have nothing to lose, and every 
thing to gain by a cbsmge. Let me urge you, with all the strength 
of affection, to abandon a conspiracy which it is impossible should 
succeed^ and which must, sooner or later, bring destruction on all 
those engaged in it." 

^' A daughter of Lord Falkland is not capable of abandoning her 
friends," observed the young lady, with a good deal of dignity, 
** even were she engaged in projects as desperate as you are pleased 
to describe them." 

*^ I cannot look upon them as your friends, Arabella," replied 
her companion, ^' and I know their projects to be las desperate as 
their fortunes." 

'' You do not think, then, there is any prospect of the landing of 
the Prince in this country?" 

«' Not the slightest." 

^' What would you say," she added, with a triumphant smile, 
as she fixed her bright eyes upon him, *^ were I to tell you that this 
landing had taken place ?" 

*' I should consider that you had been misinformed," he replied. 

** You would not believe it ? " 
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" Not d word." » 

^' Then 1 tell you that I have a letter from tny father, who is with 
the Prince, giving aD account of the landing of bis Royal HjghnsM 
OB the coast of Scotland." 

'^ On the coast of Scotland 1" exclaimed Horace Walpole, in a 
tone which seemed to admit that so incredible a eiroumstanee was 
barely possible. 

** At Erisca^one of the Hebrides«-:sinoe when he sailed to tba 
Bay of Lochnannagh, in Invernesshire ; where, having been joined 
by all the Highland chiefs, witti their elans, he intends, as soon as 
possible^ to march towards fidinborgb, and then invade EngfaiDd 
with all bis disposable force." 

Seeing her lover look more astonished than credoloos, Miss Falk« 
land placed a letter in his hands, which she bade him read. He 
took it without making an obserVation--*-read it attentively-<»noted 
that its contents fully conlSrraed the extraordinary statement he bad 
heard — then, carefully refolding it, gave it back to her. 

'' I deeply regret your father should have lent himself to this most 
foolish enterprise," said he : ^' He is Jo good and able a man to oast 
away his life in the thoughtless manner of those who have notbiog 
to lose in getting rid of theirs. There is a powerful military force 
In Scotland, which will soon be marched against this quixotio 
enemy/' 

** Now, Horace, do not be so orei^confldent ! " exclaimed the hif 
)acobite« ** I believe 1 know a great deal more about the state 6f 
political feeling in Scotland than yon can do. You may rest assured 
that the march of the Prince to Edinburgh will be a triumph, from 
beginning to etid. Let me implore you to be reasotiable. Re- 
member that timely submission will remove all reooUectioHs to 
your prejudice. Be vrise, and send your submission to bis Royal 
Highness without a moment's delay." 

*M am a subject of George II., and one of the last penons likely 
to take up arms against Mm," was tho quiet but resolute rejoinder. 

^^ As you please, Mr. Walpole," said Miss Falkland, in a tone very 
diffgreot to the persuasive one she had hitherto used. *^ It is ap- 
parent enough you have very little regard for me, or you could n(^ 
have withstood my solicitations. I deeply regret having made use 
of them. You have made your own selection, and I have made 
mine. You have thought proper to cast away a happiness of wbioh 
no one could have deprived you. It is plain yon did not value it* 
Here, then, ends our intiniacy forever." 
. Our hero bitterly curbed the infatuation that bad made bis beautiful 
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mistress so-determined a partisan in so desperate a cause. It was 
clear she was displeased. She had withdrawn the hand that had 
hitherto been allowed to rest so affectionately in his own; she had 
pushed her chair back a considerable distance, and appeared to b« 
busying herself in stirring and tasting one of the cups of cold tea* 

Annoyed and distressed as her lover was by this deplorable change 
from the passionate attachment which, a short half-hour before, had 
given so perfect a harmony to their thoughts, it was evident to hini| 
despite of her proud carriage and indifferent manner, that her oWn 
feelings were touched. There was a moisture about the eyes^ and 
an occasional quivering about the lip, thatdedared.the sentence of 
separation she had pronounced was a greater sacrifice to her than 
she wished it to appear. But the daughter of Lord Falkland was of 
too proud a spirit to betray her feelings if she could avoid it; and, 
to prevent this, she was hurried into expressions which» under 
different circumstances, she never would have uttered. 

'^ Am I to consider that your final resolve, Miss Falkland? " id" 
quired her lover, observing her earnestly; '' Am I doomed to sdo 
you throwing yourself headlong to destruction, and remain power*' 
less to save you?" 

'^ I consider it, Sir, as my duty," she replied, haughtily, ^' to 
assist,, as much. as may be in my power, in aiding an unfortunate 
Prince to gain back the birthright of which he has been robbed* 
You may consider it your duty," she added, scornfully, and not 
without a tinge of bitterness, *' to betray me, by divulging the in- 
formation you have just now acquired, to those who, at present, have 
the power to reward such important services. You, no doubts 
would acquire great distinction as a traitor, having, at least on two 
occasious, so well qualified yourself as a spy." 

^* Zounds, Madam!" cried her companion in a loud voice, as he 
rose indignantly from his chair. Probably he might have expressed 
himself still more forcibly, but just then the attentive landlady made 
her appearance at the door, with her beet curtsey. She had ventured 
into the room, fully expecting to see the young lovers — for so she 
was certain they were— delightfully employed in arranging their 
plans of future happiness, after enjoying the good things she had 
taken care to place before them . 

The poor woman's astonishment was of the most intense descrip- 
tion at discovering, as she soon did, that all her delicacies were 
untouched, and that the lovers were in a position, and had assumed 
an aspect, as different as possible from that of all the lovers she 
bad ever come neeri 
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She vrsB certainly very much puzzled. She could not understand 
why they had neither eaten nor drunk — why they had been speak- 
ing to each other, just as she entered, with so loud a voice. She 
was about to express a hope that they had not been dissatisfied with 
what her larder afforded, and to hint the happiness she should feel 
in keeping such respectable customers for several days, when she 
was stopped short by a speech from the young lady, that appeared 
almost to take her breath away with surprise. 

'^ Be so good as to let the chariot be in readiness for me in a few 
minutes, at latest," she said ; '^ I wish to reach the next town with 
as little delay as possible." 

^^ And do me the favour to order my servant to get my horses 
ready," added the gentleman ; ^^ it is absolutely necessary that I 
resume my journey immediately." 

The good woman looked from one flushed and angry countenance 
to another, and acknowledged to herself that people of quality, 
when in love with one another, had the oddest way of shewing their 
affection she had ever beard of. Puzzled and disappointed as she 
was, she knew there was no help for it ; and at once made bet 
curtsey and went her way. 

^^ Do not let us part in anger," said our hero, as be approached 
her respectfully ; ^* it is by your wish that we should part, but I 
trust that Miss Falkland, if she should find herself in any position of 
danger or difllculty, will apply to me for assistance." 

^^ 1 shall want nothing of the kind, Sir, be assured," replied the 
lady, still a little scornful 9 ^' it is much more likely that 1 should 
be in a poisition to afford, rather than want assistance." 

The next moment she had passed by him, and entered an inner 
room. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

HOUGHTON HALL, AND THB OLD MASTERS. 

The Earl of Orford, in the opinion of his political opponents, was 
a disgraced Minister — ^fretting himself to death at the loss of the vast 
influence he had so long exercised. Indeed, in ail hi^ terrible 
vexations and disappointments, the great consolation of the ne- 
glected Bolingbroke, was the knowledge that he had reduced his 
hated rival from the eminence that had so excited his enmity, to a 
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State of insignificance so humiliating, it seemed quite impossible 
the fallen statesman could long exist under it. And that patriot 
turned peer — Pulteney, Earl of Bath — derived quite as much sa- 
tisfaction from a similar impression. 

Never were men more decidedly wrong in their calculations. 
Instead of fretting himself to death, the whole neighbourhood of 
his fine family mansion, where he spent the most of his time, were 
well assured so jovial a personage as the Lord of Houghton was 
not to be found in the whole county. Not in the days of his greatest 
power had he been so surrounded by friends — not in the most suc- 
oessful period of his Ministry was he so cheerful. The people who 
came within the influence of his hospitality — and their name was 
Legion — talked more of the Earl of Orford, disgraced though he 
might be, than ever they had done of Sir Robert Walpole, when he 
was the fountain of honour and reward. 

The change for the worse, paradoxical as it might seem, was tQ 
him a change for the better — l^e enjoyed better spirits, better 
health, and better reputation, when presiding over the princely 
hospitalities of Houghton Hall, than he had known when he had at 
bis disposal all the patronage of the Grown. He had grown much 
stouter : the persecution he had met with, and the indignities that 
had been lavished upon him, h^ added several inches to his girth, 
and given to his good-humoured countenance a breadth of surface 
and freshness of colour, that made it the very beau ideal of ease 
and jollity. No desperate sinner, seeking the retirement of the 
cloister, ever came from the exercise of the necessary mortifica- 
tions in so sleek and rotund a state of holiness. 

In this metamorphosis nothing was so apparent, as that his 
Lordship had quite forgotten his former state. Instead of having 
bis mind harassed by the measures of his enemies, the difficulty 
was to provide accommodation for the immense number of his 
friends. The great Minister was now a great sportsman. Instead 
of being overwhelmed with cares to maintain a majority in the House 
of Gon^nons, his whole soul was devoted to the object of possessing 
the best pack of fox-hounds in the county. He looked no longer 
for the annoying reports of jealous subordinates : the whole source 
of his anxiety was the daily statements of his game-keeper. In 
place of considering the division, his thoughts were on ^' the meet." 
In short, the affairs of ^' the Houghton Hunt" had quite superseded 
all interest he had in those of his country. 

There was, however, one pursuit which he had regarded with 
affection in his days of political greatness, to which, now he had more 
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leisure, he gave all the time be could spaf*e fi'om his sporting oc- 
cupations. Engrossed by the business of the State, the interest he 
could take in works of art was extremely limited, and was indulged 
in as though it was a stolen pleasure. Now he could exatnine, 
select, and purchase all the desirable pictures th^t came in his way ; 
and very extensive indeed became the additions he made to his 
collection. 

There was an incongruity In the two pursuits of fox-huntltig add 
picture-hunting, which, to any one less enthusiastic in both than 
the retired statesman, must have appeared eminently ludicrous. 
It often happened that the Lord of Hougblon had to choose two or 
three couple of new hounds, and two or three pairs of old paint* 
ings, at the same time ; and his thoughts would become confused 
between his care for a litter of puppies from a favourite bitchy and 
his anxiety for the safe arrival of a fresh batch of the Old Masters 
from a confidential agent. His ideas were in a state of constant 
transit from the Houghton kennet to the Houghton gallery t and 
not unfrequently, Juno and Cdesar, and Vixen and Towzer, would 
get mixed up in his mind with Raffaelle' and Titian, and Rubens 
and Vandyck, to the fruitful production of some very singular aod 
ludicrous mistakes. 

At the time to which we are referring, his Lordship was in the 
gallery, in his customary hunting <iostume, extremely busy, flusbad, 
and anxious, with a hammer in his hand, assisting in opening a 
large packing-case. Several pictures had found places on the walla 
— more were waiting to be hung — a heap lay sloping against one 
corner; another lot in another place; every chair, dvery tablSy 
every available place, contained a picture of some kind. 

The only attendant with him was our did acquaintance Oswald. 
H6 did not appear to have suffered more by his foroed abdication 
of the presidential ohair at '*The Upper Servants' Sopper Club/' 
than had bis master by his ejectment from bis more important post 
of Prime Minister. Honest Oswald looked as frcsfa as a rase. 
The air of Houghton evidently agreed with him better than bid 
that of Dowbiog Street; and the attention be found himself AoW 
obliged to pay to his master's hunting establishment, was ittore 
healthy, if not more agreeable, than his former superintendenee of 
the minister's levies. Like his master, he had got stout^esps'' 
cially about the stomach, which rivalled that of his lord in being 
aldermanic in its proportions : but he had also grown to a similar 
extent in his master's favour. He was made acquainted with his 
most secret affairs^ sporting and artistical, and wis the msdiom 
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through which his lorddbip communicated with his agents and de^ 
pendents in both. The kindness of Lord Orford^s disposition was 
never more agreeably displayed than when in company with his old 
servant, whose opinion he would ask, and whose taste he would 
seem to consult, as though he were not only a friend, but a parti-* 
cularly valuable one. 

*^ Now, Oswald, we must be careful how we take out these nails/* 
observed his Lordship, applying his hammer very scientifically to 
detach the fastenings fhom the top of the cas6« 

"Yes, my Lord." 

*M would not have the contents of this packing-case damaged 
for the world." 

'•No, my Lord." 

^* I have reasons to believe it to be one of the finest specimens of 
the master, in England." 

**Ye8,myLord." 

'* And as an ornament to this gallery, it will raise its reputation 
to a pitch of--— By the way, Oswald, did you tell Dixon he might 
buy those hounds, if he was certain they were of the breed they 
were represented?" 

*' Yes, my Lord ; and I 'II be bound to say they are all snug enough 
in the kennel by this time." 

''That 's right. This picture is reckoned by the best judges a 
ehef-d^cMpre^ Oswald— a miraqie of art«-*a— Oh! 1 hope 
Dixon did not forget to physic Juno; the poor bitch is evidently in 
a bad state^^l should say in a very 4>ad state indeed." 

'' She 's got the bois badly, my Lord ; but Dixon says he 'II soon 
bring her round again." 

'' Nobody knows how to treat hounds better than Dixon. But I 
was apea|(ing of this unrivalled painling." 

" Yes, my Lord." 

'< It was painted for one of the Cardinals of the Roman Churelii, 
who was 80 enraptured with its extraordinary beauties, that he 
promised to have masses sung for the souls of all the painter's rela- 
tives, and You did not tell me, Oswald, how Piooher is gei« 

ting on ? " 

'^Oh, poor beast I Dixon says she is doing as well as ten be 
expected, my Lord." 

'* 1 'm glad to hear it. Now, gently with this top* We must 
take it off very carefully. Tbere«-what do you think of ihai for a 
picture ? " 

The top of the packing'-case bad been cautiously removed, and 
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placed on one side^ and a glowing Venus, by Titian, large as life, 
lay exposed to the inspection of the two connoisseurs. Lord 
OrXord stood gazing upon it in a seeming ecstasy ; and his bumble 
companion, with humbler tastes, stared with a totally different ex- 
pression of countenance. 

^' There 's a wonderful example of what art can accpnaplish ! — 
There 's a prodigious effort of genius ! What flesh ! What colour! 
What extraordinary artistical skill ! Now Oswald, my good fellow, 
tell me honestly — don't you think it the finest picture you ever 
sawin your life?" 

^' Why, my lord,'' replied the man, a little puzzled what to say, 
after hearing such extravagant encomiums, ^^ It 's certainly mon- 
strous fine : but it seems to me, my lord, that the lady must be ter- 
rible badly off for feminine garments, to enter a picture in that 
shocking indecorous slate." 

^' Oh, Oswald, that 's all a prejudice. The subject is Venus, my 
good friend. Venus is always represented in a state of nudity." 

^^ Oh ! is she, my lord ? Then all I can say is that the Cardinal 
as had her picture taken, might have found something more decent 
to put upon his walls." 

^4 'm afraid you don't quite understand these things, Osvrald," 
said his Lordship, taking a wet sponge, and more clearly bringing 
out the beauties of the painting, by rubbing it gently over the 
darker portions of the canvass. ^^ Those who are genuine lovers 
of art can perceive nothing in a painting but the beauties of that 
painting. Their ideas are too refined — too intellectual — to have 
anything to do with whatever there may be gross or vulgar asso- 
ciated with the object represented. . For them the veil may he 
drawn from the beauties of nature without the slightest fear of 
their minds being in any way the worse for the disclosure thus pro- 
duced. Nay, so sublime — so purely intellectual, are the emotions 

such delineations are sure of creating, that By the way, 

Oswald, did you inquire whether Towzer has sulphur in his water?" 

It is not of much consequence what reply was given, but just at 
that moment the colloquy was interrupted by the entrance of a ser- 
vant, announcing ^* The Honourable Horace Walpole." The butler 
bought that the father and son might wish to be left to themselves ; 
he also felt a particular desire to welcome his friend Mr. Fibbs to 
Houghton in a proper manner ; and, not caring for further instruc- 
tion in the sublime and the beautiful, he respectfully retired as our 
hero entered the gallery. 

^^Ah, Horace, my boy, you 've come in the nick of time! " ei- 
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claimed LordhOrford, welcoming his Tavourite son with the warmest 
demonstrations of affection. . **You shall change your dress pre- 
sently, for I see you have ridden hard — but I must first have your 
opinion of this Titian-^a chef-d^oeuvrej as you see. Prodigious 
fine! Wt it?" 

Horace wished to converse with bis father on another subject. 
He was at that moment even less inclined to favour Yenuses (ban 
had been the bumble critic who had just left the room. He was 
very much out of humour with the sex ^ but the appearance of the 
Goddess of Love at that particular moment was marvellously ill- 
timed. He, however, honoured his father's judgment to that de- 
gree, it was impossible he should not admire what excited his ad- 
miration. Consequently, he commended the painting in very 
v^rarm terms. 

^'Ah ! I knew you would be in raptures !" exclaimed bis Lordship; 
then, catching him hastily by the arm, drew bim suddenly to a 
little distance, *• There — now you see it in the best light. What 
wonderful force! What extraordinary harmony! There never 
was anything like the colouring of Titian. By Jove, I believe this 
to be the finest picture in the world ! 

^' But I have made vast additions to my collection since you were 
here last," he added ; then drawing him to a Dutch picture resting 
on a chair, he cried in the same tone of transport, ^* Look at that, 
look at that, Horace. David Teniers ! There '$ breadth I There *$ 
character ! Look at those boors ! Look at that old woman ! Was 
there ever anything so expressive of Dutch jollity? " 

Although it was a great stride in art from Titian to Teniers, our 
hero readily fell into it at his father's suggestion. But more extra- 
ordinary strides were in store for him. He bad hardly observed 
the drunken scene so ably depicted on the invaluable bit of panel 
before bim, when be was abruptly pulled to the next chair to 
behold a Virgin and Child by Correggio. Here the raptures of 
Lord Orford were more extravagant than ever. It was a gem— 
priceless— matchless — unique— breathing devotion and purity — 
faultless in drawing — unrivalled in cAtaro-'scuro— -a miracle, etc.etc. 

Then he was hurried to a large subject by Hondikoeter. The 
transition from the representation of the divine goddess to that of a 
company of ugly Dutch drunkards was awkward ; but that from 
the blessed Virgin and her glorious Child, to an innumerable com- 
pany of cocks and hens, turkeys, pigeons, geese, and the usual 
tenants of the farm-yard, was a great deal more so. Nevertheless, 
Lord Orford was now quite as enthusiastic about the feathers of 
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a goose, ae be bad previously been upon tbe graoe of the Veoiw, 
and the purity of the Madonna, 

The same facility of bursting into raptures attended bis Lordship 
throughout his promenade— now elicited by a Holy Family by Ca- 
racci — now by a birch-broom by Gerard Dow — at one momeot 
soaring into extravagance at the sight of a Crucifixion by Rubens, 
tbe next quite as far beyond reasonable praise at the appaarsnce of 
nn eartheqware pitcher by Ostade; here out of breath by tbe ardour 
Qf his enthusiasm for a sunny Hol3biroa--there quite as much ex- 
bausted by the commendations of a savage Salvator Rosa , now eo- 
tbusiastic on sea with Vandervelde and Backbuysen^tbeo as enthu- 
siastic on land among tbe cows and horses of Paul Potter, Rergbeni, 
and Wouvermans; at one time in a transport before the classic 
creations of Poussin — in a few seconds wonderstruck before tbe 
divine efforts of a Raffaelle. 

His son was fond of art, and was possessed of both taste aod 
judgment, which bad greatly been improved by his sojourn in 
Italy ; but be had now^upon bis mind a matter which be thought ef 
a vast deal more importance than the indulgence of his taste, Ite 
longed for an opportunity when be might communicate the intel- 
ligence which had sent him, covered with splashes, to break in 
upon his father's privacy, But Lord Orford was in no humour for 
aqy thing but doing tbe honours of bis collection.^ On be went, 
sipging ia the same high key the praises of Mieris aod Mieba^l 
AngelO'-^Rembraudt and Claude -'^-Yandy^k aad gebaatiaP d^' 
Piombo— Both and tucatelli-^Parmegiaoo and Tintoretto«^and s 
IQore or two of others equally celebrated io the annals of art« 

Nothing was so clear, as that bis whole soul was in bis pictures, 
^ven bi^ rival passion bad, for the time beingi given way to thi^ 
demonstration in favour of art, Indeed, as be stood before ttboft^ 
the hundredth marvel be had pointed out, be burst into a psssionate 
declaration of bis entire abandonment of tbe noisy world of pab*' 
tics, and bis determination to devote himself to tbe grand object of 
forming the finest gallery of paintings in the kingdom, 

'^ Thank Heaven!" be exclaipoed, with a great deal of fervouri 
*' I have nothing to do with State affairs. I have no interest what- 
ever in the tactics of parties, or the stir of politics. Here, in my 
calm retreat among the masterpieces of human genius, I cap sat 
faction at defiance, and enjoy my love for what ia rare and beautiful 
in painting without fear of being disturbed by the turmoil of con* 
tending principles. My country has done with me-^I have dops 
with my country." 
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^^ I extremely regret to bear this/' obseryed hie sob, taking ad- 
vantage of tbe opening, ''for I believe never did sbe virant your 
aervioes so much as at present.*' Seeing Lord Orford about to in- 
terrupt hiod, apparently with some stronger expressions of tbe same 
kind, our hero hastily proceeded, ^M have just beard the most 
extraordinary, the most unexpected intelligence— intelligence likely 
to change tbe whole aspect of affairs-**to create vast copfusion — 
and probably to be attended with a great deal of bloodshed." 

The retired Minister was gazing at a fine landscape by Ruysdael, 
through his closed hand, to all appearance wrapt in admiration of 
its beauties ; but there could be no doubt that his attention liad 
been excited by the sentences that had just been spoken, and that 
he was beginning to feel a little curious to learn what was the very 
extpa<H*dinary intelligence to which his son was alluding. 

'♦ We have been considering ourselves perfectly secure," con- 
tinued onr hero. ^^ We have felt assured that the danger was too 
remote to cause smy apprehension, and lo ! the enemy is on our 
shores." 

**Eh? what is all this about, Horace?" inqnired Lord Orford, 
taking his gaze off the painting to transferit to the speaker. ^* What 
enemy? We cannot have been invaded, surely!" 

^* The Young Pretender has effected a landing on the coast!" said 
the other with due eniphasis, ^' and has come to%ht for the king- 
dom to which bis father lays claim." 

** The Young Pretender in this country, with an armed force!" 
cried his lordship, so oblivious of his connoisseurship as uncere- 
moniously to thrust aside two cabinet gems of incalculable value, 
from chairs that were nearest him -, and placing one for his son, put 
the other exactly in front of it, and seated himself with an air of 
profound attention and extreme interest. 

Horace did not make any remark on this sudden change. He, 
perhaps, was not astonished at it, knowing that habits of twenty 
years' growth were not to 'be disposed of quite so rapidly as his 
father fancied they could be. 

**Now, Horace, my boy," he said, eagerly, 'Met me hear dis- 
tinctly the whole of this astounding news of yours, and the source 
whence it was derived." 

" Don't you think that picture will fall?" inquired his son, pointing 
to one of tbe miracles of art on which he had so lately expended 
his enthusiasm. 

** Oh, curse the picture!" cried his lordship, impatiently; **tell 
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me, at ODce, where you beard this story, and who was your au- 
thority." 

Horace then gave his father all the particulars he had learned of 
the landing of the Young Pretender, and had not the slightest dif- 
ficulty in assuring him of the trust-worthiness of the channel through 
which he derived it. 

*^And you are satisfied that the government knows nothing of this 
enterprise ?" he inquired . 

•* Nothing whatever." 

^^And that the King is equally uninformed of a movement that 
so nearly threatens his authority?" 

^^ He does not dream of such a thing." 

*' Horace, my boy, this is a serious business— more serious 
than it appears. I know the state of the Highlands of Scotland 
well; the flame of rebellion has been burning there since the 
year '15, and only wants such an occasion as this, to blaze from one 
end to the other. I must post to town with as little delay as pos- 
sible. It is of the utmost necessity I should communicate with 
his Majesty forthwith. I will at once despatch a running footman, 
to procure relays of horses at every stage, and will start this 
night, as rapidly as four horses can carry me." 

The Statesman, who a few minutes since had so completely 
abandoned public affairs, had now all his faculties absorbed by the 
interest of this sudden intelligence. He was impatient to leave 
Houghton — ay, his rare gallery and his beloved kennel included. 
The news had awakened all his old political impulses, and he was 
again as much a statesman as ever. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



A NIGHT AT BANELAGH. 



There was a considerable commotion amongst parties. The 
feverish antagonism of politics appeared suspended : the Whigs 
and Tories stood like contending armies, refraining from hostili- 
ties, to watch the approach of a hurricane. The Young Pretender 
had been making rapid strides. He was at the head of an army 
of upwards of 6,000 men ; though at his first landing he had 
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with him no more than seven foHovers. Without cavalry or artil- 
lery, he had fought a battle with one of King George^s genierals, 
having three thousand foot, and two regiments of dragoons, and 
ample artillery ; and had overthrown them horse and foot, destroy- 
ing by far the greater portion. Nearly the. whole of Scotland might 
be said to be at his disposal ; and he kept a court at Edinburgh, 
which, if not as splendid as that of St. James, was. much more 
harmonious in its ingredients. Having collected a powerful force, 
it appeared to be his intention to cross the border, that the Eng- 
lish Jacobites might avail themselves of an opportunity to flock to 
his standard. . . . i 

All England wais ringing with the exploits of the Young Cheva- 
lier. People who a short time before would not have cared a rush 
bad the whole Stuart dynasty been hanged, now appeared, to take 
a vast interest in the romantic narratives of the young Prince!s 
successful career. 

It was in vain that the staunch partizans of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession affebted to undervalue the triumph he had achieved, 
and prophesy speedy annihilation to him and his cause, as .'soon 
as an English army could be sent against him. ..There wene 
many earnest well-wishers in all parts of the country — songs were 
sung in his praise, pamphlets circulated in support of. his claim:*, 
and the Jacobites, notwithstanding that the Government kept^a 
jealous eye upon their movements, were indefatigable in getting 
ready for taking part in the struggle which they expected would be 
fought out on their own soil. . ) 

In London, the stir seemed to be as great as in the provinces. 
Jacobite sentiments, Jacobite toasts, and Jacobite songs, .were 
more and more openly expressed and sung. . The chocolate- 
bouses, the coffee-houses, the taverns^ abounded with Jacobites, 
who became every day more audacious in their, conduct. > The 
various political parties seemed undecided ; each abused the other, 
and each strove to conceal from the other the interest it felt in the 
intelligence from the North . - ' 

The political leaders could not view the menacing attitude now 
assumed by the young adventurer, without interest. The stirring 
news even roused the philosophic Bolingbroke in his peaceful ire- 
treat, and caused him to . consider the feasibililj of once more 
rushing into public life— not in the service of the King de facto ^ 
but in that of the King de jure^ according to Jacobite ideas. But 
be entertained some misgivings that the Stuarts had as unpleasant 
an opinion of him as the Guelphs. At any rate, ho thought he 

18 
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would look about him. In such a crisis, such a Btatesman could 
not be overlooked. He was soon in the midst of Opposition, in- 
triguing as actively as ever. 

The head of the Government at this time was Mr. Pelham, the 
brother of the pompous Duke of Newcastle we have elsewhere 
described* — a man very far from adequate to such an emergency ; 
and hi» incompetency was rendered more glaring, through the 
indecision aqd difference of opinion of his colleagues. At one 
-moment they affected to treat the rebellion with contempt; at 
another it appeared to overwhelm them with alarm. The King 
had hurried from Hanover, where he was when the Young Pre- 
tender first invaded his dominions, after negotiating for several 
Dutch batallions, to assist him in getting rid of his daring com- 
petitor. He met with divided councils at home; and such assis- 
tance as he could obtain from his most powerful subjects was 
given in a very niggardly spirit. There seemed no one around 
him in whom he could place any confidence. He yearned for the. 
assistance of that counsellor whose sagacity had so often done him 
good service ; but the jealousy of his Ministers forbade his having 
recourse to him. 

Lord Orford greatly distinguished himself in his place in the 
House of Lords, by his energetic support of the House of Hanover. 
On one occasion this so much affected Prince Frederick, who was 
present, that at the conclusion of the speech he shook hands with 
the orator, and exhibited such excessive cordiality, thatBubb Dod- 
dington, when he heard of it, began to consider the propriety of 
once more paying court to the ex-Minister. 

The sense of danger threw a good deal of light on his Royal Higb- 
Dess's rather murky intellects; and he could distinguish the friend 
of his family, when his position as Hefr Apparent was menaced by 
the success of the adventurous Prince who had assumed this title. 
He still, however, continued to delight Bubb Doddington by win- 
ning his money; and that very SBUguine gentleman flourished so 
much upon his losses, that nothing in the world but his yearning 
for a peerage would have made him think for a moment of quitting 
the service of so considerate a master. 

His Royal Highness, in a moment of extreme confidence, after 
"doing," as he very justly termed it, his aspiring friend out of 
5,000/., made known to him the names of those persons he bad 
selected to be his principal Ministers when he came to the throne ; 
and as the said Bubb Doddington was very handsomely provided 
for in this arrangement, he ofcourse was proportionately gratified. 
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Uoforlunately, the King obstinately chose to retain a raost provok- 
ing state of health, and the elevation of the apothecary's son con- 
tinued to be kept at a most tantalizing distance. 

The proverb, howevei*, which declares that "while, the grass 
grows the steed starves," was far from being realised in this in- 
stance* Indeed, the case was as completely the reverse as possible : 
Doddington's losses and disappointments had made him so fat, and 
the changes in his prospects had made him so gay, that if any one 
bad desired to see a particularly fine example of a prosperous cour- 
tier, be bad only to allow his eyes to fall on the ample cheeks, the 
swelling corporation, and the showy dressj in which the future 
peer cbos^ to display himself. 

Ja the alarm occasioned by the disturbances m the North, the 
King could place very little reliance upon his eldest son. The 
behaviour of theroyal relatives towards each other had by this time 
beoome a little more respectable, but there was no afifection be- 
tween them, and quite as Utile respect. The King's second son, 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had distinguished himself beside 
him at the battle of Dettingen, and had seen a good deal of military 
flervice on tbe Continent since — though the battle of Fontenoy did 
not display his generalship as prominently as might have been de*- 
8lfed--engrossed all the attachment he had at his disposal. 

As Colonel Conway was attached to the staff of his Royal lligb*- 
Bess, who had been appointed Commander-in-Chief, our hero had 
tbe means of knowing what military measures were in contempla- 
tion. He look no ordinary interest in the subject, for it badstj^ong 
daims upon his attention. Since his father's return to public life, 
he had entered deeply into the intrigues of the politicaj parties of 
tbe day ; and emplo^fed all the talent he possessed, in endeavour- 
ing to organize a party at the present juncture, which should re- 
turn the Earl to his old position at the helm of aiFaira. He was 
therefore so deep in the war of pamphlets, the conflict of opinion 
the maze of policy, that there was scarcely to be found, even in that 
fltirring time, a more active politician. 

This made him take very great interest in the proposed campaign 
against tbe Young Pretender : his attachment to his cousin was a se- 
cond link of the same chain ^ and his anxiety to learn some tidings of 
tbe object of a more romantic attachment, was another. As'Colonel 
Conway was about to join his regiment, which had been ordered 
against the rebels, the cousins had determined to spend their last 
evening in town in enjoying the entertainments of Ranelagh. 

A hundred years ago, Chelsea boasted what was then considered 
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a garden— that is, a considerable piece of land planted out with 
trees and shrubs, in long alleys, and open promenades, where a 
combination of coloured lamps gave an agreeablb light; a tolerable 
orchestra, with the addition of two or three tolerable singers, oflFered 
the welcome addition of both the- song and the dance; and a nu- 
merous company of fashionables of both sexes, in the handsome 
dresses then in vogue, added to the dish the seasoning of wit, 
beauty, scandal, and imischief. 

~ In shorty Ranelagh was a superior Yauxhally^he company being 
much more/ select. A- large building called the Rotunda, the fa- 
vourite promenade of what was styled the beau monde^ was usually 
full to overflowing of ladies of fashion, with s weelli ng hoops, pow- 
dered hair, and high-heeled shoesr—in the richest brocades and 
satins, and wearing very handsome jewels — their complexions 
usually heightened by cosmetics, and set off by one or two patches. 
Their beaux made almost as much display, for their suits were 
often of equally rich materials, and varied quite as much in colour. 
They promenaded side by side ; the lady flirting her costly fan, the 
gentleman dangling his equally costly cane, and both indulging in 
the smart chitchat of the day, and laughing at each other's sallies 
virith as' much freedom as if, instead of being in so public a place, 
they were in the quiet drawing-room of some card-playing dowager 
in Cavendish Square. 

' On the present occasion the entertainment was a masquerade— a 
foreign amusement, which had been fashionable in England for 
nearly half a century. A considerable number of persons appeared 
in the mask' and domino, which' was generally quite sufficient for 
concealment; but others, who were often the gayest* spirits of the 
company, assumed the costumes of other nations — they were Turks, 
Swiss, Spaniards, and other people, whose style of dress was 
thought sufficiently picturesque to tempt them to its assumption; 
— the assumed Turk or Spaniard, let it be remembered, possessing 
the disadvantage of not knowing a word of his own language. 

The occurrence of a masquerade afforded a capital opportunity 
for carrying on love affairs : it was equally available for proceeding 
with other intrigues; and, in the present disturbed state of the 
country, it was anticipated by the more observant lookers-on, that 
it would be had recourse to by the numerous influential Jacobites 
then in town, for communicating confidentially with each other. 
The Ministry, however, did not seem to apprehend any danger, for 
they had taken no precautions. Apparently, they were too busy 
differing amongst themselves, to heed what was going on so close 
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to them; or, perbaps^did not think it suited with their dignity to 
interfere with a matter of so trifling a nature. / 

When our hero, in an ordinary mask and domino, entered the 
gardens, he observed that it was unusually crowded^ and that a 
great portion of the company — instead of a gentleman and a lady, 
as was customary, promenading together — bad formed into groups 
of half a dozen to twenty, • that seemed engaged in conversation, 
which, however, invariably ceased as he approached, and all 
eyes were turned upon him till he went out of earshot, when the 
parties resumed their discourse. Most' of these groups he met 
in the retired walks^ but others were to be seen in more public 
places. 

. He noticed that the persons forming these groups invariably 
wore a white rose at the left breast. He remembered that this was 
a favourite symbol of the Jacobites, and could not doubt that they 
employed it now as a means of more easily recognising each other ; 
and that the scrutiny vnth which he was regarded on approaching 
them^ arose from his not having that treasonable emblem. 

Just as he had come to this conclusion, he discoverec} one of these 
roses lying in the path before' him — most probably it had droppekl 
from some careless Jacobite. A few seconds only elapscfd, before 
it was fixed in the exact position he had seen it worn. • This had 
scarcely been effected, when he observed a lady dressed as a shep- 
herdess, approaching him, looking carefully upon the ground,* as 
she came. The gentleman quickly divined her errand. 

''Fair Shepherdess !" said he, as she approached *him^ '' art 
thou seeking flowers? — a pursuit well becoming one of thy rustical 
nature, I freely own; but thou shouldst know,'child,^ that in these 
times there is but one flower worthy" to'grace thy delicate boso'm, 
and much I regret that I see it not in its appropriate resting- 
place." 

The Shepherdess gave a quick yet careful scmtinyof the speaker, 
and then, as if assured by reco'gnising^'tiie well-known sign) she 
said, in a manner half of mortication, and half of mirth, '' That ^s 
the very flower I am looking for, Mr.' Wiseacre— for you must 
know that my delicate bosom, be hanged to it ! could not hold fast' 
what, as your sapience observed, graced it so worthily." * ^ 

Our hero recognised the voice of thie eccentric and ^ witty Lady 
Townshend, who had the reputation of being deep in the councils' 
of the Jacobites. He thought, if he could detain her in conversa- 
tion, he was more likely to get from her Ladyship the intelligence 
he wanted, than from any one else. Lady Townshend, he knew,' 
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was an intimate friend of Lady Furbelow, and was well acquainted 
with her niece. . 

*^ Ah, incomparable Ghloe!" exclaimed he, '^ If you have had 
the misfortune to abandon the white rose, how much greater is the 
bss it has sustained, in parting company with so blooming a flower 
as yourself! " 

^' Oh, your humble servant!" cried the lady, with a loud laugh. 
*^ But blooming as I am, I beg to assure you, that I have not yet 
come to my full perfection, so you had better let me alone. And 
as for my abandoning the white rose, at a season so propitious U> 
it as the present, I should be almost as great a fool as your worship 
— if that isn't being too presumptuous. 

^'Plague take the flower!" she added, looking about her. 
'* Where can it have got to ? " 

'^ Ah ! most adorable Shepherdess ! " he resumed, highly amused 
by her ladyship's characteristic manner; '^ how is it possible for 
any man to bear of a separation of objects, so formed by nature for 
the most intimate association, and not wish to assist in re-unitiog 
them! The friends of the white rose cannot help being the slaves 
of one, under whose sunny smiles it has grown and flourished. 
Sufier me, dearest Lady Townshend — " 

^^ Well !'' exclaimed the lady, apparently astonished, '^ You have 
got the start of me. Tom Fool knows me, better than I know Tom 
Fool. My name seems familiar to you." 

'' Would I could say I was as familiar with your Ladyship — '' 

" You are too familiar by half, Sir," 

^'As familiar as might encourage me—" 

'^Oh, you don't want encouragement." 

^'As should encourage me to attempt what might be considered 
a liberty-r-" 

" I beg, Sir, you wont attempt any liberties with me !" 

'' Merely to ask a question or two." 

^^ Oh, your most obedient I I protest I thought you were, kh- 
qHeetionMy^ one of the most impudent fellows 1 ever met with. 
But what do you want to know, Mr. Interrogator ? As far as I can 
see, you are a vast deal too knowing, or you would not have re- 
cognised me so readily." 

'^Ah, Lady Townshend, how is it possible for those who have 
once had the felicity of being in your company, not to detect that 
shape, that air, that carriage, under any disguise !" 

" The deuce is in the fellow ! Pray, is this one of your ques- 
tions? because, if so, it is very soon answered. 
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^' I beg to inform your Ladyship, it is uot one of the questions to 
which I alluded." 

'* Then I beg to inform your Lordship, that you had better let me 
hear them, if you desire to be answered ; for I would rather answer 
you, and get rid of you, than detain you near me — being at this 
present moment hugely in doubt whether you are a footpad or a 
dancing master, as you possess all the natural audacity of the one, 
and all the assumed gentility of the other.'' 

** Your Ladyship does me honour." 

"Not a bit of it." 

*' The questions I am about to ask, relate to the White Rose." 

" Deuce take it ! Where can it have dropped ?" 

" I am deeply interested in a Nobleman, who is well known for 
his devotion to that flower. I mean my Lord Falkland " 

^'Are you a friend of his? I shall be very glad to hear that you 
have been keeping such good company." 

" I ^as a frequent guest at his villa near Rome, and feel a deep 
interest in his family. I should be grateful for some certain in- 
telligence of his safety, from one of whom I have often heard him 
speak with such regard, as my Lady Townshend." 

*^ Well, it so happens, I can tell you all that is possible to be 
known, having this very day received a letter from his daughter." 

" She is with him, then?" inquired the gentleman, anxiously. 

*' With him !" cried the lady, in some astonishment. *' She is 
the star of the Prince's Court. The young Scottish Lords and great 
chiefs are ready to hack each other to shreds with their claymores, 
to gain a smile from her ; and since the army entered England, I 
know not how many duels have taken place between them and the 
English gentlemen who have joined the Prince's standard." 

*' Is she allowed to accompany the army ? to be mixed up with 
those half savage Highlanders?" cried the gentleman, impatiently. 
''How irksome it must be to a being of her sensibility and re- 
finement !" 

'* She Jells me quite the contrary. She expatiates with en- 
thusiasm on the attention she receives, when riding in the midst ot 
the regiment wiiich her father commands; and does not forget to 
dwell sufficiently on the handsome young Scottish chiefs, who are 
but too happy to walk beside her horse. Indeed, I have no doubt 
from what she tells me, that, before the Prince reaches London, 
she will either have become Lady Clan-something, or Mrs, Mac- 
somebodv." 

Notwithstanding the manner in which he had parted from Miss 
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Falkland, our hero felt annoyed, at hearing this account of her. 
There seemed to him an inexcusable levity in such conduct, which 
he never should have expected in a woman of her superiority. 
' ''lam glad that she is so well, and apparently so happy," be at 
last observed. 

^'''Apparently happy !" cried his informant, "I should think there 
could be no doubt of her happiness. ' The Prince "would do any- 
thing in the world for her; indeed,' I have as little doubt that she 
has as good a chance of the heart of his Royal Highness, as of that 
of any of his officers. When he forms his Court, you may take my 
word for it there will be some distinguished post in it reserved for 
her." 

"And Lord Falkland — does he approve of all this ?" inquired the 
still more dissatisfied lover. 

"My Lord Falkland, of course, is as happy as herself— nay, I 
believe he is the more happy of the two ; for the present favourable 
position of his daughter,' assures him of the complete termination 
of a girlish passion she some time ago was thoughtless enough to 
entertain for a person 'very undeserving'of it." * ' 

"Oh, indeed !" exclaimed the gentleman, feeling a little mortified 
at the intelligence, "I was not aware of that." 

"The poor man had some good qualities, I dare say," resumed 
the lady, " and his position, perhaps, might be called respectable 
— for I can't say but what he always had a decent coat on his back, 
and seemed to possess a fair allowance of clean linen." 

" That must have been vastly consolatory to her friends," cried 
the other, and not without a tinge of bitterness. 

"Yes," she replied, carelessly playing with her fan ; "But then 
the fellow was such a shallow coxcomb." 

"Is it possible?" he exclaimed, in a tone of intense mortifi- 
cation. 

' ' True, upon my honour ! He had the assurance to write a book, 
which shewed clearly enough what immense conceit he must have 
hkd." 

" No doubt it did." 

"And the book was so monstrous ridiculous !" 
"Was it, indeed! And the young lady— did she think so?" 
inquired the lover, with a feeling of anxiety he found it in vain to 
suppress. 

'^ 1 thought it would have been the death of her," cried Lady 
Townshend, laughing heartily. "She laughed at it from begin* 
ningto end." 
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^^ Laughed B,t it!" exclaimed be, as though horror-struck. 

^'Oh, those sentimental passages !" continued the lady, indulging 
in immoderate mirth, ''What exquisite jests she made of them !" 

*' Jests!" 

'Mf the poor fellow had only heard what sport she made of that 
precious production — how cleverly she turned the adventures of 
the hero into ridicule — how provokingly droll she made the passion 
of the heroine— I am sure he must have parted with what little 
sense he possessed." 

"Here, my Lady Townshend, is your rose," said the gentleman, 
in a grave tone, as he presented her with the flower, ^'I have no 
farther use for it." 

" Eh ! What, you don't mean to say you have nothing to do with 
the White Rose ?" demanded her ladyship. 

* ' Nothing whatever. " 

"Then how came you by this. Sirrah?" 
' "I picked it up soon after I entered the gardens ; and, finding it 
belongs to your ladyship, I restore it." 

" I am prodigiously obliged to you," she replied, with a profound 
curtsey ; then resuming her mirthful tone, she added, as she fastened 
the flower at her breast, " I protest to you I regard it as a very 
proper exchange : /have got the flower I looked upon as lost, and 
you have got intelligence of the lady you looked upon as lost. Your 
humble servant, Mr. Horace Walpole!" 

Lady Townshend indulged in a hearty burst of laughter behind 
her fan, as she once more made him a parting curtsey. 

He saw, too late, that he had betrayed himself; and it was evi- 
dent that her eccentric ladyship had been amusing herself at his 
expense. This was provoking. He was conscious, too, of being as 
much in the dark about the fair object of his solicitude, as when he 
entered the gardens. And though he was almost immediately 
joined by his light-hearted cousin, he could not divert his thoughts 
into any other channel. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



UNEXPBGTED NEWS. 



Nothing could exceed the consternation into which the Govern- 
ment were thrown by the news which had just been received of 
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the advance of the Rebels. The young Pretender was in posses- 
sion of Derby. He had entered England at the head of the bravest 
men of Scotland ; city after city had fallen before him — he had met 
with scarcely any opposition — it was said ihat the English Jaco- 
bites were thronging in crowds to his standard, and that in a few 
days he would appear before Loudon with an overwhelming 
force. 

In that city all was confusion and alarm. The most extraordi- 
nary statements were made by one party, of the fei'ocity of the 
half-naked Highlanders— and, by the other, of the clemency and 
generosity of the handsome young Prince who commanded them. 
, All the disposable force was collecting for the defence of the city ; 
and the King and the Duke of Cumberland were striving to infuse 
as much loyalty in these hastily formed levies as would make them 
stand the shock of the dreaded Scotchmen. 

Large reinforcements were anxiously expected, but at the same 
time the friends of the Stuarts, who were daily becoming more 
bold, looked for the landing of a powerful French force which would 
put down all opposition. England seemed to be perfectly powerless. 
If the rebels continued their triumphant march to the capital, great 
apprehensions were entertained that, from the number of secret 
friends they possessed in the city, and the want of any settled plan 
of defence among the members of the government, they would 
easily acquire. possession of it. 

Prince Frederick thought so too, and privately made arrangements 
to transport himself and his family to Hanover, as soon as his father's 
affairs should look sufficiently desperate. To be Crown Prince 
of Hanover he thought a very good thing to fall back upon, espe- 
cially if he could manage a game now and then with some conve- 
nient Bubb Doddington. 

As for that gentleman, he saw that his chance of the high posi- 
tion in a new King's Ministry he had been promised, like his chance 
of a peerage, was now so very distant, that he would have been 
disposed to part with both for a restoration of the large sums he 
had lost in their pursuit : but he found that if he had but a slight 
hope of his dignities, he had less of his money. In his despair, 
one chance still remafaed. With the instinct of those rats vvho 
quit a falling house, he began to make inquiries as to the most 
convenient way of reaching Derby ^ not doubting, that if his am- 
bition could not be gratified by the House of Brunswick, it could 
scarcely fail in the hands of the House of Stuart. 

Lord Orford was very far indeed from despairing. So strong a 
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naval force was kept in the Channel, that all reinrorcements and 
supplies to the rebels were almost sure of being intercepted ] and 
the French found it quite impossible to send an expedition to the 
English coast, without almost the certainty of its being destroyed 
OP captured. 

Though the English vessels prevented any assistance reaching 
the Pretender from foreign shores, they facilitated the approach of 
such assistance to George II. ; and a large force of Dutch, Danes, 
and English, that had been engaged in the wars of Flanders under 
the Duke of Cumberland, were safely landed, had proceeded in 
search of the enemy, and were now within two days' march of 
Derby, whilst another army under Marshal Wade was not far oft. 
There were at least 25^000 men in arms against the young adven- 
turer and his adherents*, a force quite sufficient to disperse them. 

Our hero assisted Lord Orford in encouraging the friends of the 
reigning family. In short, he was as active in his loyalty as though 
his father still retained his former proud position in the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, there were times when, observing the 
supineness and incapacity of the Ministry, he could not avoid en- 
tertaining doubts of the issue. 

When reflecting upon the alarming intelligence of the proRt^ess 
of the Scotch, he experienced considerable anxiety concerning Miss 
Falkland. He could gain no certain tidings of her. Lady Furbelow 
had got a new favourite, in the shape of a celebratlsd singer from 
Italy, and the fashionable romancist was quite out of date* It 
was with great difficulty he gained access to her. He gained no 
more. 

Her ladyship affected an air of mystery— talked obscurely of aa 
illustrious alliance for her niece— looked at her watch, and vowed 
she should be too late for the divine Signor Squallint's morning 
concert. He would have tried Lady Townshend, but knowing her 
Ladyship as be did, he could expect nothing from her but a tricky 
and that be did not desire. 

He saw little of his old friends Most of them had dispersed io 
different directions. Colonel Conway was with hia regira«at*— 
George Selwyn had left town on a jesting tour through theProviooea 
— Charles Townshend was engrossed with his own pleasures ; all 
his old school-fellows and college chums appeared to Imve aban- 
doned him. He was leading a dull life— one hour pretending to be 
very busy upon a history of the troublous times in which he was 
existing — in another poring over a tedious MS. of a time still more 
barren of interest. He would have thought the house in Arlington 
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Street the stupidest place in the world, had his father not taken up 
his residence there. 

Our hero had been yawning through the best portion of a very 
gloomy day, when his unsatisfactory reverie was disturbed by the 
entrance of his valet, with a letter wtich he said had just been left 
at the door by a running footman. The superscription was in the 
handwriting of the once adored Arabella. In a moment the seal 
was broken, and the page lay unfolded before. him, as he read the 
following epistle : — 

«* Derby, 1745. , 

* ' Dearest Horace, — You will of course have heard of our triumph- 
ant progress— our entrance into .th\s city, and our. intended march 
to London. I am happy to be able to inform youjn addition, that 
my father is in surprising health, and that heiholds a very high 
place in the confidence of his Royal Master. The Prince is in excel- 
lent spirits, and I am sure, were you to see him, he would com- 
pletely satisfy your notion of the beau ideal of a young hero. 

''His Royal Highness considers himself indebted to me for the 
great success which has hitherto attended this expedition, as it 
was undertaken at my suggestion. I have no hesitation whatever 
instating, that he would readily concede any reasonable wish 
I might venture to express to him. This has induced me to write 
to you, my dear Horace, to implore you to forget what passed be- 
tween us at our last interview, except my earnest desire that you 
and I, with one heart, should be united in the same cause. 

^'I think nothing can be so certain as the speedy retirement 
from the country, whose throne he usurped, of the Elector of Han- 
over. I wish him no harm, and I think I display my good feeling 
towards him, by desiring his return to a place where he will be 
safer than he is likely to be in his present quarters. Let me en- 
treat you, then, my dear Horace, to give up the service of a person 
so little worthy of your devotion ; remember, that this alone can 
insure our happiness; and that to so honourable and esteemed an 
adherent of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who is, I assure 
you, very much disposed to become your friend, nothing rational 
is likely to be denied. 

'* For your own sake, then, dearest Horace, as well as for the 
sake of her who feels so deep an interest in your welfare, let me 
conjure you to lose not a moment in putting yourself in communi- 
cation with my father. He will be most happy to facilitate the ac- 
complishment of your wishes, not only in reconciling you to yoar 
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true Prince, but in assisting to afiford you the felicity you used to 
anticipate with his daughter. 

" Trusting that I may shortly see realised the fervent prayer of 
' my heart, I venture to subscribe myself, 

*' Dearest Horace, 
"Your most sincere and truly devoted 
'^ Arabella Falkland.'' 

*< To the Honourable Horatio Walpole, M.P. ' 

Arlington Street, London." 

He read this epistliei, and read it again ^ and the more he read, 
the more be pondered upon its. contents. There was something 
pleasing in that lofty pride of the writer, which must have induced 
her, when under the conviction of the complete triumph of the 
cause she had enibraced with such ardour, to stretch forth her arm, 
not only to save her lover, but to secure his prosperity and hap- 
piness. But, however gratified he was at this evidence of the deep 
interest she took in his v^elfare, knowing her disposition as be did, 
he could regard it only as another proof— if any were wanting— of 
their unsuitableness.for each other. Though, he did not like the 
present aspect of affairs, he was very far indeed from looking upon 
it as so advantageous to the Young Pretender as bis fair corres- 
pondent chose to, consider it^ and moreover, he had not the 
slightest inclination to change his allegiance^ from George H. to 
James HI. 

He walked out to take a siroM in the Park, and was much as- 
tonished, whilst passing through one of the great thoroughfares, at 
hearing the discordant horns of two or three rival newsmen; and 
presently, in an equally intolerable din of shouting, he heard them 
sing out, " Great news ! Wonderful news! Retreat of the rebels 
from Derby ! " 

Our hero immediately proceeded to the nearest coffee-house, to 
learn what confidence could be placed in this new rumour. The 
unexpected intelligence was quite true. The coffee-houses were 
ringing with it. The Jacobites, who had been so audacious, now 
began to exhibit a little prudence; and the Whigs, who had been so 
despairing, now plucked up a little courage. The apprehensions 
which had been so general the day before, changed to as general 
a vapouring. The gallant adventurer, whom timorous politicians 
bad begun to speak of with respect, was again nothing more than 
the ''Young Pretender," and his Highland army were stigmatized 
as a thievish rabble. 
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Our bero was extremely desirous of communicating with the hit 
writer of the letter; but he felt quite satisfied, that if the Prince's 
army had left Derby, she had left it also; and he bad no clue to 
guide him in discovering her present residenpe. He found that 
he should be obliged to await a second communication from her, 
and anticipated Ibis with great anxiety ; for every day increased 
the criticalness of the position in which the Young Pretender was 
placed. 

The Scottish force made their escape out of England with, all pos- 
sible speed, closely pursued by an army under Marshal Wade, and 
by another under the Duke of Cumberland. Our hero bad constant 
accounts of their movements from his cousin, whose regiment was 
often close upon their rear. Of these the last only is of sufficient 
importance to find a place here. 

« Gariiile, Jtn. 1st, 1746. 

** Dear Horace, — Our Scottish friends have led us a hard gallop ; 
and though we have done all we could to overtake them, we have 
been forced to acknowledge that they beat us in running. It was a 
capital hunt, I must say — the scent lying very strong all the way 
from Manchester to Carlisle. We thought to have taken them by 
surprise at Clifton Moor; but the rascals had got notice of our com- 
ing, and had prepared to receive us in such numbers, that, after a 
smart skirmish, our advanced guard were obliged to fall back upon 
our main body. We, however, were soon again in full chase, but 
scarcely soon enough for our friends, who did not appear as though 
they liked our fighting, well enough to wait for any more of it. 

^* We followed them to Carlisle, which they quitted only a few 
hours previously to our entering it. Here they had left a consider- 
able portion of their baggage and artillery ; and, what was more, a 
garrison 'of some four hundred men, who blazed away at us from 
their batteries, as though they intended to pound us all to mince- 
meat. The Duke, however, astonished them immensely, when, in 
reply to their small pieces, he opened a furious cannonade of six 
eigh teen-pounders, which had been brought from Whitehaven by 
harnessing about eighteen horses to every gun ; and we soon saw 
the wholesome efifects it produced, by the display of a flag of truce. 

" Our adventurous friends wanted to represent themselves as a 
French garrison, and were desirous of making terms for themselves; 
bat his Royal Highness insisted on an unconditional surrender ; and 
lo! on their submission, the French force mustered just three offi- 
cers and five men ! When the names of the prisoners were giv«" 
in, one of the officers was discovered to be a person known to be 
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much in the confidence of the Young Pretender. I grieve to say he 
bears the title of Viscount Falkland. It appears that his Lordship 
has his daughter with him — a matter equally to be lamented. I ex- 
tremely regret that he should have fallen into our hands, for I do 
not think there exists the slightest chance of his escaping the usual 
penalty of being found in arms against his King. He is to be sent 
up to London without delay, that he may take his trial. The Duke 
is mighty severe upon him ; and if he finds no one more favourably 
disposed towards him, his case is hopeless indeed." 

His cousin read no further. This was a contingency on which 
he had not calculated 5 — a contingency full of the most disastrous 
consequences. She who had so recently and so generously ofifered 
to save him from the destruction she thought impending over his 
house, was now herself overtaken with irretrievable ruin. 

He could scarcely endure the thought of this proud-spirited, 
noble-minded creature, reduced to so melancholy a position. Her 
father's fate, he had too much reason to believe, might readily be 
predicted. The Government had been loo thoroughly frightened 
to be able to display any generosity ; and the Royal Family had 
looked on the rebellion with too much alarm, to be capable of a 
kindly feeling towards any one in any way implicated in it. 

Lord Falkland's chance of escape was very remote— but what 

• 

ohance had bis daughter? If her father perished on a public scaf- 
fold—the fate with which he was menaced— what would become of 
her ? Our hero was aware of the strong sympathy that bound fa- 
ther and daughter together— a sympathy that misfortune was sure 
to strengthen. No doubt this would make them cling more power- 
ftilly to their political opinions, and render the distance which op- 
posite politics had created between the young lady and himself, 
greater and more impassable than ever. 

If his chance with her was so remote when she was in prosperity, 
-when in adversity it was inconceivably less encouraging. The 
letter he had received from Derby he looked upon as a charming 
specimen of feminine devotion— just such devotion as Arabella Falk- 
land would be sure to display *, but be could not divest himself of 
many misgivings when he called to mind the unsatisfactory state 
in which she was now placed. He dared scarcely hope for a smile. 
He almost doubted he should obtain a recognition. No merit, no 
worth, no amount of true affection, would move her towards him, 
if her own fortunes were humble, and his exalted. 

Nevertheless, he felt that something must be done, and that im- 
mediately. He must see whether there was any possibility ot 
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serving Lord Falkland. There was his father, whose influence over 
the King, he had reason to believe, was still very great. He would 
apply to him on the subject. There were his own pohtical friends, 
many of them persons of great weight and influence— he would can- 
vass them all in favour of the imprisoned Jacobite. Lord Falkland, 
he resolved, should not be lost, if he could save him. 

Soon after he had received this unwelcome information, our hero 
proceeded to the mansion of Lady Furbelow. On giving bis name, 
he was at once admitted into her ladyship's 6owdoir— a very curious 
chamber, with a large Chinese screen standing up between the 
fire-place and the door. The room seemed a general repository for 
specimens of Chelsea china ^ many of them hideous things— grif- 
fins, and nondescripts, and monsters of the most unimaginable 
shapes. A large mirror, in an uncouth black frame, was bung 
over the mantel-piece, and the picture of a young girl, in the con- 
ventional disguise of a shepherdesss, before sundry very apocry- 
phal sheep, hung exactly opposite. 

A monkey was perched on a cross-bar, opposite the lady's chair ; 
two cats lay on stools before the fire, and a parrot was on another 
perch before the window. The ugly little put-dog was in his ac- 
customed place, under her ladyship's arm, and the snuff-box was 
on the, table beside her. 

. The old lady was evidently aware of the evil tidings, for her eyes 
looked humid, and her features unusually grave and over-cast. 
The handkerchief beside her snuff-box shewed also that her eyes 
wanted attention as well as her nose. 

Her visitor, after carefully sleering clear of the chattering monkey 
on one side, and the snappish macaw on the other, approached bis 
old patroness, to pay his complinients. She was a little abrupt, 
as usual, but it was evident she wished to receive him kindly, for 
she presently motioned him to a chair; apd after having recourse 
first to her snuff-box, and then to her handkerchief, she began to 
talk. 

'* Well 5 1 told them how it would be, Mr. Walpole," said ber 
ladyship, giving her favourite pug a tap on his ugly head, because 
he ventured to bark at her visitor. '' I was certain it must end in 
this way. But it is a sad thing for my young niece. I have no doubt 
at all it will be the death of her." 

*' Indeed, I hopfe not. Lady Furbelow. 1 feel assured there is 
much happiness in store for her." Her visitor said this in tbe 
way of consolation; but it was consolation he failed to afford 
himself. 
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^^ There is nothiDg of the kind in store for her/' sharply replied 
the old lady, taking a huge pinch from her box. '^ She is likely 
to become as miserable a creature as any poor woman 1 know. As 
far as she is concerned, the cause of the Young Chevalier is ir- 
retrievably ruined. His army is retreating into Scotland ; and the 
runaways are no doubt desirous of getting the shelter of their own 
firesides in their native Highlands. I don't know what my Lady 
Townshend will think of this change in the affairs of her friends, 
though it was but yesterday she declared she would wager her 
Persian cat against my large china punchbowl, that the young 
Prince would be in St. James's in a week, and that my Lady Ha- 
milton would be the first person to welcome him there." 

'*' Have you thought of any plan likely to be of advantage to Lord 
Falkland and his daughter, in their present distress ?" inquired our 
hero, anxious to learn if their kinswoman intended to attempt any- 
thing in their behalf. 

^^ Plan !" she exclaimed, making another application to the snuff- 
box, as she rose to check a kind of skirmish that had commenced 
between the monkey and the parrot. '^ What can a useless old 
fool like me do in such a case as this ? (Down, Bijou ! ) I am afraid 
my brother is in nM>nstrous bad hands. They will only be too 
eager to take his life." Here the old lady made a hurried appli- 
cation of her handkerchief to her eyes, ^' And that poor child of 
his! How shocking it will be ! Mourning won't become her com- 
plexion at all !" 

Finding that he could obtain no intelligence from this quarter, 
and that her ladyship was bewildered by her apprehensions for 
the life of her kinsman, and her fears for the beauty of her niece, 
Horace Walpole soon took his leave. There was another resource. 
He called upon a Member of the Government, to learn how their 
prisoner was to be disposed of. Here he met with as little conso- 
lation. It was plain he had to fear the worst. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE PRISONERS IN THE TOWER. 



There were two persons in a cold, cheerless apartment, evidently 
of 00 modern construction . The place had a most comfortless look . 

19 
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Heavy^ sornbre, oid**fusbioued furuiture, and that scanlily provided, 
stood here and there, with as little of ornament in their appearance 
SB of uniformity in their arrangement. The window was narrow, 
admitted but little light, and seemed built after a strange coostruo 
tion, intended perhaps to assist in conveying some characteris)i$ 
to the building, whilst of the least possible use to the chamber to 
which it belonged. 

It was impossible to enter that strange-shaped, gloomy-looking 
room, without feeling satisfied that you were in no ordinary struc- 
ture. In truth it formed a portion of no ordinary edifice; it was a 
chamber in the Tower of London — one of those in which prisoners 
of State were confined; and its inmates were Lord Falkland and bis 
daughter. 

The former, carefully guarded, had been brought to town. Some 
time had elapsed since he had been made to pass und^r the Traitors' 
Gate^ but it had not tended in any way to brighten his prospects. 
The battle of Falkirk, though it once more raised the spirits of the 
desponding Jacobites, increased the bitterness with which the 
Government regarded such of the adherents of the Pretender as had 
fallen into their hands. The glimpse of sunshine that fell upon the 
career of the young Prince by his defeat of General Hawley, was 
shortly afterwards lost in the profound darkness which CDTeloped 
his fortunes on the decisive battle of Culloden. 

The princely Adventurer, after having filled Europe with bis 
fame, and made his name a popular theme throughout the island 
from one extremity to the other, was now a solitary fugitive, 
skulking about among the islands of Scotland, with a price set upon 
bis head, and reduced to the most unromanlic shifts, to enable him 
to subsist till he could find an opportunity of escaping to France; 
which, after the endurance of much suffering, he at last effected, 
leaving his followers to the tender mercies of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, whose severities towards them procured him the coarse 
soubriquet of *' the Butcher." 

Such as escaped the ravages of war were reserved for the equally 
relentless ravages of justice. The common prisons were crammed 
with the meaner criminals^ who were hanged off as fast as sentence 
could be pronounced upon them. The Tower was equally full of 
prisoners of rank, who only waited the sentence of a tribunal 
likely to be equally merciless, to obtain the hotiour of the heads- 
man's axe. 

Nearly all those who had assembled at Bath under the auspices of 
their beautiful coadjutrix, might now be found assembled ooce 
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more under one roof, but that roof was their prison; and though 
every exertion was made by their friends in their behalf, and no 
slight degree of commiseration was felt in the public mind for some 
of them, the immense number of executions that were daily taking 
place in different parts of England, ought to have prepared them 
for the scaffold. 

Of all the rebel lords, as they were designated, the capture of 
Lord Falkland appeared to afford most gratification to the Go- 
vernment. They knew that he had been the main spring of the 
whole conspiracy— that his talents had given its discordant ma- 
terials shape and cohesion; and they were well aware of the 
advantage of depriving the Jacobites of so skilful a counsellor, and 
the Pretender of so able a servant. It was intimated to him, in a 
way not to be misunderstood, that all applications for pardon, or 
interpositions ofapy kind in his favour, would-be perfectly useless. 
The Whigs knew their own interests too well to let him escape, 
now they had him at their mercy; and the Tories were afraid of 
committing themselves by any interference. 

He, like many others, had still to undergo the ordeal of a trial ; 
for there were such an extraordinary number of captives waiting 
for the decision that was to dispossess them of their lives, that it 
took the ordinary tribunals a great deal of time to dispose of them. 
Lord Falkland did not appear to have suffered much in consequence 
of thi8'*awful change in his fortunes. In short, there was a serenity 
in his aspect, and a loftiness in his bearing, that declared how little 
the fear of death had touched his spirit. 

His daughter looked somewhat paler than usual, and there was a 
dazzling brightness in her eyes that betrayed the workings of some 
deep«-seated feeling. But her language was lofty, and full of a quiet 
dignity, that seemed better fitted for the ungraceful mouth of a 
Socrates about to take the fatal draught, than the attractive lips 
which appeared to have been created for much less serious em- 
ployment. 

She sat close to her father, holding his hand in hers, and looking 
steadily, with a concentrated interest and intense admiration, upon 
his countenance. The colloquy was apparently one of unusual im- 
portance — elevating and philosophical, deep and refined. There 
were minds of no ordinary stamp in that quaint old room : the 
thoughtful statesD an, pious and wise, with noble views and high 
and honourable thoughts ; and his enthusiastic daughter, overflow- 
ing with sentiment and romance, proud as an empress, yet full of 
woman's gentlest and most feminine sympathies. 
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^' Death, my child, is the penalty mortality must pay for immor- 
tality," observed the faiher, as though in reply to some question 
from bis daughter. '^ Our lease is run out, and the soul must give 
up possession of the body, to enter upon a freehold which can never 
pass away from it. It is subject to no forfeiture, if the flavir of sin 
cannot be found in the parchments ; it is liable to no mortgage, 
after once obtained and entered upon by permission of our Sove- 
reign Lord. Why should we then grieve at a deprivation so advan- 
tageous to us? If a servant of his King resign an Under-Secre- 
taryship, does he grieve, when it is preparatory to his becoming 
First Lord of the Treasury ? Why should we allow others to lament, 
upon what ought to be to them a source of such extraordinary sa- 
tisfaction? We are not wont to b^ disheartened upoa learning 
that our dearest friend has quitted a humble habitation, when we 
have been made aware that he has transferred himself to a man- 
sion." 

"Yes, my father, that is true— most true/* replied his compa- 
nion, evidently striving to control her emotion ; " 1 could not ven- 
ture to call in question so holy a truth. But human nature is 
humane — our intelligence cannot always be superior to our feelings 
— indeed, I believe that the divinity we share may be as clearly 
traced in the sanctity of our sympathies, as in the elevation of our 
thoughts. If we did not feel, my dear father, for human sufferiog, 
for human disappointment, for human wrong, where would be our 
philanthropy? where would be that corner stone of our religion, on 
which was inscribed those imperishable words, 'Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself!'" 

Lord Falkland paused, and gazed at his daughter for a few 
seconds — perhaps to collect his thoughts previously to resuming 
his argument— perhaps to notice the struggle which was going on 
in that fair countenance, where the humid eye and quivering lip 
^ere often much at variance with the lofty look and tranquil deter- 
mination to maintain the passive aspect it wore. 

" You are right, my child," he said at last, '*But it may be that 
our feelings are too much with us*, and there may come times and 
seasons when we should forget those fine links that bind us so for- 
cibly to our species. In this very chamber have been confined 
men — ay, and women — who have been forced to submit to the ly* 
ranny which placed them here. Can I believe myself more vir- 
tuous than the youthful Lady Jane Grey? can I fancy myself more 
noble than the patriotic Algernon Sidney ? They have made holy 
this neighbourhood; their innocent blood has consecrated every 
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Stone of this state slaughter-house. Their martyrdom has sanc- 
tified the whole building. Where they have gone cheerfully and 
fearlessly, it is not for me to think of lamentation and tears !" 

" No, my father, it is your daughter who must lament ; it is she 
who must put to shame those holy examples ; it is she who must 
shew herself indififerent to those glorious sacrifices. But the claim 
of fellowship is one thing, and the claim of blood is another. 
Were my part in this tragedy that of the victim, I would shew how 
apt a pupil I could be of the lady you have named. But the mi- 
nisters of the Usurper do not think me worthy of martyrdom. They 
would not trouble themselves to take so insignificant a head. Yet 
they condemn me to a punishment a thousand times less easy of 
endurance, by putting my heart upon the rack, in wreaking their 
vengeance upon what is deare*st to it.*' 

" You take much too gloomy a view of our afiairs," observed his 
Lordship, calmly. '' Remember that I am not yet tried ; that I 
must be condemned before I am executed; and, although it may 
be the duty of a wise man to prepare for the worst, it is not im- 
possible that I may escape the evil that threatens me." 

" Would I could see a hope of this !" she exclaimed fervently. 
*' But I have learnied that mercy is a portion of the royal preroga- 
tive unknown to the Elector of Hanover." 

" We shall be under the less obligation to the Elector if he with- 
hold it," said her father. " Were I to repine at anything, it would 
most certainly be the evil fortune of our gallant Prince. For in 
truth it was most lamentable to see so noble an enterprize fail just 
when ail its greatest difficulties had been surmounted. Another 
week of triumphant progress, or the landing in England of »the 
succour expected from the French King, and the Guelphs would 
have been obliged to vacate the seat they have so unworthily 
occupied. 

^' But the issue of such events are in the hands of the Most High^^ 
All our wisest schemes^ — all our grandest undertakings, are liable to 
His all-powerful influence. It is sad to know that so much noble 
blood has been spilled, and spilled in vain ; but though it may be 
in vain for the cause of legitimacy, it would be as impious'to ima- 
gine that the innumerable martyrs who preceded them suffered to no 
advantage to the christian community, as that the great and good 
spirits who were thus violently separated from their earthly tene- 
ments, gave up their lives without the slightest prospect of benefit 
here or hereafter." 

^^ We have, at least, one consolation, in knowing that the Prince 
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is safe," observed Miss Falkland ; <^ though I am inclined to believe 
that his Royal Highness has not advanced the cause of his fomily, 
by the complete failure of this expedition." 

^M am fearful that such a blow may be fatal to the Stuart canse/' 
replied her father, who was endeavouring to lead his daughter 
away from the subject of her painful contemplationa, to one in 
which she took a more romantic interest. ^^ The Court of France 
will now risk nothing ; and no other power is likely to draw upon 
itself the hostility of a powerful nation like England, for the sake 
of so feeble a family." 

<^ Ah, how different was the aspect of our affairs at Derby!" 
exclaimed his companion. ^^ Who could have supposed, that in 
so short a time we could have suffered so complete a shipwreck? 
All things, then, seemed to combine to convince us that a most 
glorious termination of our labours awaited us. Indeed, I felt so 
assured of the stability of our good fortune, that I thought I could 
afford to offer the same happy prospects to others. Alas, how 
thoroughly helpless we have since become ! " 

Lord Falkland knew that his daughter alluded to ^er communi- 
cation with the son of the fallen Minister, and recalled the sanguine 
anticipations with which she had obtained his consent to her 
attempt to win him as an adherent to the cause which then looked 
so triumphant. 

^' You had no reply to that letter, I think?" he observed ^ more 
to continue to divert his daughter's attention from his own fate, 
than from any interest he took in the subject. 

** None ! " was the brief reply. 

^^ Perhaps it never reached its destination ? " 

^^ I hope such has been the case. I should not like the humi- 
liating comparison that must arise from its perusal, between the 
state of things with us then and now. It might be a subject of 
congratulation, that the reader attended to the dictates of prudence, 
in not committing himself even when the temptation was so great. 
But I heartily wish it had never been written." 

^^ Nay, my child!" said his lordship, ^Uhere is nothing in it to 
regret. It can only shew that when you had the power to benefit 
another, you were ready to exercise it." 

^^ From which no other inference can be drawn," replied the 
young lady, proudly and somewhat bitterly, *^ than that the person 
so obliged is now bound to make a return of similar good offices." 

The dialogue was here interrupted by the entrance of one of the 
officers of the Tower, with an intimation that a genll'-man who had 
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obtained the requisite permission, requested the honour of an inter- 
Yiew with Miss Falkland. Her father rose, as if to receive the 
expected visitor, but his daughter did not. Her heart beat a little 
more rapidly, but the expression of her countenance was calm and 
indifferent. 

^^ I think there must be some mistake, Sir,'' she replied, coldly i 
" I do not expect any visitor/' 

^^ Perhaps this note may explain the business the gentleman 
comefs upon," said the man, offering a billet. The young lady 
waved her hand, as if she did not intend to receive it. 

^^ Nay, even in our deepest misfortunes, let us not forget the 
laws of courtesy ! " exclaimed Lord Falkland, taking the note from 
the man, and giving it to his daughter. He then walked to the 
window, as though it was a matter in which he could have no 
further concern. The young lady mechanically opened the note, 
and with an air of studied indifference commenced its perusal. 
The sight of the well-known characters at first disturbed her, and 
80 much so that for some seconds she could not read ; but she 
exercised such strong control over her feelings that she was soon 
enabled to peruse it throughout. It was brief, and thus exr 
pressed : — 

^^ I have been using every exertion, and employing every posr 
sible device, to obtain admission to you. Thank Heaven, I have f^t 
last succeeded. Suffer one whose every faculty is profoundly de- 
voted to you, to offer those services which your own generous na- 
ture has so readily and so gracefully shewn him how to propose. 

** Yours eternally, 

'' H. W." 

The letter was presented in a most inauspicious moment— its 
prayer too contained an ill-timed reference. The young lady 
quietly folded the note, rose with an air of dignity from her seat, 
and returned it to the person awaiting her ansver. 

''Tell the gentleman who gave you this," she said, in a coa*- 
strained tone of voice, ^^ that he is mistaken in thinking he can be 
of service to me. Tell him, I thank him for his civility, but will 
not allow, for a moment, a person so unfortunate to have the 
slightest claim upon his attention." 

The man took his departure. Miss Falkland joined her father at 
the window, and threw her arm around his neck. 

^' I think it is time, my dear father, you should prepare your 
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defence," she said ; as if the readily dismissing her lover from her 
mind was of much less importance than the interests of her parent. 
"It is not unlikely that your trial will come on very shortly; and 
although we have little enough to expect from the justice of the 
court, that is no reason why you should not avail yourself of every 
opportunity to place upon record the legality of your own pro- 
ceedings." 

**My defence is soon prepared," replied he. "I have but to 
speak the truth. It is a labour that requires the least reflection. It 
is those who most depart from truth, who give themselves tbe most 
trouble. But, knowing as I do the temper of my judges, I think it 
would be more rational to desire the services of a priest than those 
of a lawyer." 

At this intimation of the catastrophe he expected, he could feel 
his daughter shudder. 

"Ah, my father!" she exclaimed, gazing fondly, yet tearfully, 
upon his face, " I am afraid all tbe pains you have kindly taken to 
prepare me for this fearful tragedy have been unavailing. I listen 
to your philosophy, but it goes to my ears rather than to my heart. 
I learn that those who peril their lives in great undertakings, must 
be prepared to pay the penalty of failure — but I know that 1 am 
about to lose a father -, and it is so overwhelming, so irreparable a 
loss, that when I think of it, it comes upon me like a dissolution of 
the world — something to my feelings so vast, so terrible, that my 
mind seems to sink under the idea." 

"Yet this loss you would some day have to endure, in the or- 
dinary course of nature," remarked her father. "As the evil mutt 
be met, and we know not when we may be called upon to meet 
it, surely there can be no great hardship in anticipating such a 
contingency. As for the form in which it comes, it is nothing — a 
matter not worth a moment's consideration. Indeed, to know 
that we escape the prolonged pangs of disease, ought lo be as 
qnuch a subject of congratulation aft^our conviction that we are 
sealing with our blood a testimony of our faith, honour, and cou- 
rage, which must bear evidence for us to the world, to the end 
of time." 

There was a half-suppressed sob faintly heard at the end of this 
sentence ; but it was a symptom of weakness that was stifled almost 
in the birth. Arabella Falkland possessed an elevated mind — one 
fully corresponding wth the nobility of her lineage ; she was proud 
of her noble birth — proud of her noble father — proud of the respon- 
sible and confidential position she had filled* in the great conspi- 
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racy to obtain a kingdom, which had 8o signally failed. \11 her 
aspirations, all her enthusiasm, all her romance, was for great 
and glorious things. Hitherto she had thought herselFpossessed of 
a giant's Blrength, when linking herself so completely with what 
she believed to be so grand and durable. She had fallen into the 
delusion that her nature had partaken of the massiveness of the ma- 
jestic things among which she had been reared : but this daughter 
of a Princess — this dreamer of the lofty and everlasting— this actor 
in glorious dramas — felt herself to be amongst the weakest, the 
humblest of all God's creatures, when an evil destiny menaced 
those ties which she possessed in common with the poorest and 
feeblest of her fellow-beings. 

And such is nature. What are the great ones of the earth, di- 
vested of those humane emotions which link the ermined robe to 
the rags of beggary ? They are but machines clothed in purple and 
fine linen. Their moving, and breathing, and thinking power may 
come from steam, or electricity, or from any similar artificial im- 
pulse — but not from humanity. Let them go on their way, with 
all their mechanical contrivances to raise themselves above the flesh- 
and-blood sympathies that afford them their claim to salvation : 
our business is not with them. Our heroine is not of their order, 
though she had long deceived herself with thinking so. Her fair 
breast could boast of a heart whose warm current ebbed and flowed 
in those regular tides which declare the influence of a presiding 
nature. She tried to check these impulses ; like Canute to the 
wave, she bade the tide keep back. No wonder, then, that the 
stifled sob was, in a short time, succeeded by others moreaudible — 
that they gradually grew more distinct — that less and less exertion 
was used to check their utterance — and that, in a few minutes, her 
arms were thrown convulsively around her father's neck, her cheek 
resting close to his breast, and a resistless flood of tears declared 
how completely the sources of affection had overflowed those ar- 
tificial dams which pride and ambition had so long united to 
maintain. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

I 

LORD FALKUkHD BBPORB HIS J17D«BS. 

The neighbourhood of Westminster Hall was densely thronged. 
Evidently some business of unusual importance was transacting 
there, by the eager curiosity observable in the countenances of the 
groups who stood about the entrance, as well as by the movements 
of those who were flocking in. It was indeed a business of un- 
common interest that was proceeding within that spacious hall. It 
was the trial of the rebel lords by their peers. 

The rebellion was completely at an end, and now the victors were 
employing themselves in crushing, with the customary form of jus- 
tice, such of its leaders as had had the misfortune to fall into their 
hands. The public had been so satiated with ordinary executions, 
that they would not have gone out of their way to have beheld the 
condemnation of a vulgar rebel. But the trial of a nobleman was 
a spectacle of a very different description, and the multitude had 
flocked from all parts of the Great Babel, either to get a glimpse of 
the ceremony, or to learn the result. 

Although the insurrection was virtually over, it was thought that 
the Jacobites might avail themselves of the opportunity the judicial 
ceremony at Westminster afforded for congregating, to make a 
movement in favour of the prisonera ; and that the sympathy of the 
crowd in their fate might be likely to induce them to lend their 
assistance in favouring a rescue, should any attempt of the kind be 
made. In consequence of this, a strong force of the constabulary 
was in attendance, besides which a considerable detachment of the 
Foot-Guards were distributed at different places. 

There were two soldiers stationed at a point a little apart from 
the rest, who wore the usual sugar-loaf caps and long black gaiters 
of the King's grenadiers. It was their duty to keep the people back ; 
but as in this quarter the mob did not at that moment present them- 
selves in any number, they had availed themselves of their freedom 
from occupation, and the absence of their officer, to enjoy a little 
confidential gossip. 

^' These rascally rebels don't seem to have any vast respect 
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shewed to Iheir titles," observed one. " Some of 'em, I should 
say, won't be much loss to the great folk who own them— as, for 
instance, that crafty old fox, my Lord Lovat, who has been playing 
fast and loose with the Government for a longtime past; and then 
there's Gromartie, who seems to have no more spirit in him than a 
hunted hare. And yet I doubt the heads of either to be worth ta- 
king—eh, Duke?" 

'* Of coorth they aint, Marquith," replied the other. 

It was now evident that the two stalwart grenadiers were the 
reader's old acquaintances of the shoulder-knot — more recently of 
the horse-pistol and crape mask. Their transformation into foot- 
soldiers, after their last luckless adventure on the highway, is ac- 
counted for by an arrangement which was often had recourse to in 
those days to increase the King's forces. 

" Some of these chaps are altogether of a different kidney," said 
the ci-devant Gaptain. ^' But the greatest man of the lot, by all ac- 
counts, is my Lord Falkland. He's a sort of philosopher too. Now 
a philosopher is — but you know what a phildsopher is— eh, Duke? " 

*' Of coorth I do, Marquith," was the ready reply. 

" Well, what is a philosopher?" inquired the other, evidently in 
much doubt that his comrade was as well-informed as he pretended. 

"Why a philothopher, Marquith," replied he, hesitatingly, "to be 
a philothopher ith a thort of perthon— that ith to thay, a philotho- 
pher ith one who ith uthed to acting in that thort of way that philo- 
thopherth ith motht in the habit of acting, when they dethire to 
path themthelvth off for philothopherth." 

His comrade laughed. " I'm afraid," said he, " you didn't make 
such a very prodigious figure at Gollege. Now I was at Oxford 
three terms, as vaUt-de^sham to a Gentleman Gommoner, and 
therefore it stands to reason that if anybody should know of what 
philosophy consists, I am he." 

"Well, Marquith ; I alwayth thaid you were a raonthrouth fine 
thcolar, and alwayth gave way to your thuperior dithernment." 

" Ah, my boy, you would have got yourself into some terrible 
scrapes, if I hadn't helped you." 

"Yeth, Marquith; but I'm thorry you perthuaded me to be a 
tholdier. I don't like being a tholdier, Marquith. I feel very tho- 
litary when Pm a thentry, and often think how much happier I felt 
in the thervantth hall." 

" Why, didn't I make a gentleman of you? Didn't you after- 
wards ride about the country like a Squire, on your own horse? " 

" Yeth, Marquith; and if I hadn't enlithted, I rnutht have been 
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hanged for tbtealing it. But 1 don't at all like being a tholdier *, 
and I often with I could onth more behold that never-to-be-for- 
gotten Mithlhreth Thuthan." 

'* D— Mrs. Siisan ! " exclaimed his comrade, with considerable 
wrath. '' A soldier who fights for his country deserves the favours 
of every pretty woman who comes in his way. When I found 
Mrs. Jenny insensible to the claims of a Duke's State Footman, and 
keeping company with such a low fellow as a Commoner's ;7alet-de- 
sham, I gave the jade up, as unworthy the attentions of a gentiemaD 
of my prodigious merit." 

" Of coorth you did, Marquith ; yet — But grathiouth heaventh I " 
suddenly exclaimed the soldier in the middle of his sentence, as 
he observed two gaudily dressed females approaching, at the sight 
of whom the two men shouldered their firelocks, and began to pace 
up and down their post, as regularly as though they beheld the 
corporal's guard. The cause of this sudden movement was soon 
made sufficiently manifest. 

'^ Soldier ! " cried the stoutest of the women, apparently panting 
for breath ; and then, turning to her somewhat attractive compa- 
nion, added, in a lower voice, '* If I have a preference at all, ray 
dearest Mrs. Jenny, for any of the male speeches, it's for the mi- 
litary. The military regularly makes a point of shewing a regard 
for us of the fair sex. . They knows our weak and unprotected na- 
tures, aud suspects us accordingly." 

^^Yes, dearest Mrs. Susan," replied the other, ^'I thinks soldiers 
is just suited to our particular tastes ; and I dares to say as how that 
's the reason why red herrings is called arter 'em." 

^'Soldier!" again cried Mrs. Susan, approaching the nearest 
sentinel with her most seductive manner, '^ f should esteem it as a 
mighty great favour, and as a remarkable instance of your politeness, 
if yoy would inform us— if you would inform us, 1 say, Mr. Soldier, 
the place where the Rebel Lords are undergoing the awful sentence 
of the law ?" 

^' Bless me, Mrs. Jenny, the poor man's deaf!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Susan, as she observed the soldier continued his limited march, 
without taking the slightest notice of her. ^' I have no doubt in 
the world the firing of those prodigious cannon has injured his 
ocular nerves. Mr. Soldier !" she now shouted at the top of her 
voice, as she seized hold of his arm, too vigorously to allow of her 
escaping his attention. 

''Stand off!" shouted the man in a voice of thunder, that made 
the portly Housekeeper jump higher than she had ever jumped 
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since she had possessed legs so very unfitted for taking any violent 
exercise. 

"Well to be sure!" she cried, turning to her companion, with as 
much astonishment expressed in her fat face as fright. " I could 
not have believed that any of the male speeches could havebehaved 
to me so rudely. Now, child, try what you can do. He 's quite at 
variance with my expectorations." 

Her companion proceeded at once to the other sentry, and in 
much less refined language asked him a question similar to the one 
which Mrs. Susan had put, with so little profit, to his comrade. The 
result was much the same : the soldier continued pacing up and 
down his beat, and took no more notice of the mortified Mrs. Jenny 
than if she had been a post. 

"Oh, Mr. Soldier !" exclaimed Mrs. Susan, rushing towards him, 
— for on the repulse of her friend she could not refrain from making 
one more attempt to obtain the desired information, — " Can it be 
possible you are so insensible?" 

"Adorable Mithtreth Thulhan, am I tho happy ath to meet you 
again!" cried her sensitive swain, losing his presence of mind at 
the sound of the voice whose tones were so dear to him, as he 
clasped his hands in a seeming ecstasy. 

In doing this he let fall his firelock, the butt end of which fell on 
the broad foot of the object of his idolatry, with such force as to 
make her scream lustily with the pain. At this time came up the 
corporal's guard. Finding him disarmed, they put him under ar- 
rest, and marched him off with his comrade to the guard-house ; 
whilst the attention of Mrs. Jenny was diverted by the extraordinary 
gesticulations and exclamations of her sutTering friend, who was 
making herself the subject of jokes innumerable from a very un- 
sympathising circle of spectators. 

But we can no longer dally with those outside the walls, while 
so much is going on inside worthy of our most attentive conside- 
ration. Leaving, therefore, Mrs. Jenny and Mrs. Susan to find 
their wsty to Westminster Hall at their convenience, we at once 
proceed to transport the reader there. 

All the peers had taken their seats in their robes ; there was also 
a grand show of the dignitaries of the law, in their gloomy habili- 
inents. The Lord Chancellor sat surrounded with all the insignia 
of office, acting in the responsible office of President of that dignified 
tribunal. The Ministers also retained conspicuous positions, and 
seejned duly impressed with the importance of the case that re- 
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quired their assistance in forming the highest court of trial in the 
kingdom. 

Possibly a sharp-sighted observer might have detected, under 
the serious air which some of their lordships affected, a unanimity 
as complete as though they had all fashioned their looks after one 
pattern — a smirk of satisfaction at their superior good fortune in 
not having had to change places with the prisoner at the bar ; a 
result by no means improbable, had the Young Chevalier marched 
his army from Derby to London, instead of retreating to Scotland. 
There could be no doubt that their good stars had been in the 
ascendant, whilst those of the less fortunate Jacobites had waned 
into irrecoverable darkness. They therefore took their seats 
amongst their brother peers as indignantly loyal as it was possible 
for Whigs to be, who had witnessed the great attempt that had 
been made to drive from the throne the Sovereign of their 
adoption. 

In a conspicuous place, divided off from the body of the court, 
was the compartment for the accommodation of the prisoner. On 
the present occasion it contained the handsome and stately form of 
Viscount Falkland. He had gone through the usual ceremony of 
kneeling to his judges, and was now standing upright, taking a 
scrutinizing view of the assembly by whom he was about to be 
tried, surrounded by the proper attendants, amongst whom it was 
easy to perceive the bearer of the axe, with its edge turned from 
the prisoner. 

The space that might be considered to be below the bar, was 
occupied by a dense mass of individuals, composed almost entirely 
of the male sex, who had been led by curiosity or interest to be- 
come spectators of this important trial. There were several 
influential members of the Lower House, amongst whom our 
ingenious friend Bubb Doddington looked as intensely gratified as 
though his long-promised coronet had at last been placed within 
his grasp ; but the great source of his satisfaction lay in the re- 
collection of his good fbrtune in not taking the Derby road, 
when the prospect of things in that direction was so extremely 
enticing. 

In his immediate neighbourhood was no less a personage than 
BoHngbroke. His lordship was well acquainted with more than 
one of the rebel lords — indeed he had been peculiarly intiroa*^ 
with some of them ; and he had left his hermitage at Battersea, 
partly from concern to learn what would become of his old 
associates, and partly from anxiety to know what would hecotoe 
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of himself, in case they should divulge what he believed Ihey knew. 
It did not appear from his aspect that his solitude had agreed with 
him more tbati usual ; but possibly the sight of his old schoolfellow, 
whom he obsei^d conspicuously among his brother peers, re- 
ceiving some confidential communication from the Prince of Wales, 
gave that tinge to his cdtnplexion, which made his peculiarly hand- 
some features look so singularly unhealthy. 

His feelings could not have been very agreeable, if he possessed 
the ambition which has been so generally attributed to him, when 
he considered that, after all his strenuous efforts to ruin his great 
rival, and elevate himself at his expense, Viscount Bolingbroke 
was still without authority — distrusted, feared, and, where not 
feared, despised; whilst the discarded Walpole, as Earl of Orford, 
was his superior in rank^ and seemed, despite of all that has been 
said or done against him, more than ever to enjoy the respect of the 
great men of both parties. 

At a little distance from his Lordship Stood a group who were so 
often seen together, as to have formed^ as we have said, a kind of 
fashionable constellation. These were *' the Wits," as they were 
styled ; who, wherever or whatever the attraction of the hour, were 
sore of gracing it with their presence, and enlivening it with their 
pleasantry. It mattered little, to some of them at least, that the 
spectacle before them was one in which the life of a fellow-creature 
Was at issue ; it was made to afford as much material for their 
sprightly sallies as though it had been an affair of ordinary 
amusement. 

So it seemed to George Selwyn. Though the prisoner at the bar, 
like a lion in the meshes of a net that held him too fast to afford the 
slightest hope of escape, took up an attitude that made his surrond- 
ing enemies regard him with respect, the habitual jester, roused for 
once in his life to perfect wakefulness, could not refrain from launch- 
ing his light arrows against him — could not resist the temptation of 
an occasional joke at his expense. 

Charles Townshend was with him-^indeed, they formed the 
Castor and Pollux of the gay world in which they moved. Charles 
Was a congenial spirit, who chose to live as fast £^ life could go, 
when pursuing its most heedless and thoughtless course. He must 
needs have his fling at the Jacobite; although, too, his nearest re- 
lative was known to have entertained similar opinions to those which 
bad placed the prisoner in that unenviable position. But Charles 
Townshend was one of those irreverend sportsmen, who would 
beat up their game as readily in a churchyard as in a stubble field. 
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Hanbury Williams was also of the party. The scene before him 
afforded an admirable subject for one of those humorous political 
ballads with which he had been in the habit of delighting the town 
for the last ten years ; doing yeoman's service to his old friend and 
patron Walpole, and establishing a character for cleverness, which 
was soon afterwards rewarded with high official distinction. 

A little apart from these, though evidently forming part of the 
same group, appeared the fine figure and intelligent couutenaoce of 
Colonel Conway. A shade of distress seemed to cloud his hand- 
some features, notwithstanding he appeared to give his attention to 
the piquant conversation of his friends, and occasionally to adven- 
ture a sprightly contributipn to the pleasantries they were throwing 
off; but this appeared to be done rather to divert their attention 
from the individual with whom he chose to remain in more earnest 
communication. 

This was Horace Walpole — but Horace Walpole apparently in 
too grave a mood for his company. He was listening — with every 
faculty absorbed in the task — to the man to whom he had so long 
been in the habit of looking as the great obstacle to his happiness ; 
but, despite of the prejudices he had conceived against this able 
leader of his party, this powerful rival in the affections of his mis- 
tress, he watched with the highest admiration, mingled with tlie 
deepest interest, the display of courage, amounting to subliroity, 
with which he withstood the relentless hostility of the law-officers 
of the Crown, as they developed their case against him. In truth, 
Lord Falkland defended himself with masterly skill ; he addressed 
his judges with an eloquence that appeared to draw his acquittal 
from their sense of justice, through all the doors that political 
hatred had closed against him. 

In that imposing assembly, it was evident that a powerful inter^ 
est was developing itself for the prisoner amongst the audience, 
whatever doubt might exist of its affecting the court. Those who 
had gained admittance were struck with his lofty bearing and won- 
derful placidity. He had more of the dignity of a philosopher dis- 
coursing to a friendly audience, than the apprehension of a culprit 
about to receive sentence of death. None of the rebel lords bad 
created half the sympathy his case bad excited; and many who 
observed him began to watch the unequal contest in which he was 
engaged, with an interest that increased as the proceedings drew 
to a close. 

Our hero, if he thought of the position of the father in this crisis 
of his fortunes, thought no less painfully of that of the daughter. 
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The sword of Damocles, in the shape of the headsman's aite glit- 
tering so near Viscount Falkland, he was too well acquainted with 
the state of party feeling amongst the Whigs, not to see impending 
over his head. At such a moment, he thought, what must be the 
feelings of the sensitive and devoled child, who had been ready to 
sacrifice her affections at the altar of filial feeling! His Lordship's 
danger he knew to be imminent ; and, what was worse, he had 
been debarred from making any attempt t j avert it. The arms that 
had so endearingly been opened to him in prosperity, in adversity 
repelled him as a stranger, whose presence would be an intrusion. 
Our hero, therefore, with the fullest conviction of her sufferings, 
and an unbounded admiration for her father's character and con- 
duct, was reduced to the miserable necessity of standing by quietly, 
and witnessing the victim given over to the executioner. 

For, notwithstanding all Lord Falkland's skill, his eloquence, 
the impression of his greatness of soul, the conviction of his unri- 
valled acquirements, he was condemned to suffer the customary 
pains and penalties of High Treason, and was led back to his pri- 
son with the blade of the axe towards him— an infallible sign that 
his head was forfeited to the block. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



A LAST APPEAL. 



The Earl of Orford had, as we have seen, left his beloved 
Houghton — his beloved pictures— ay, even his beloved hounds, at 
what might be termed a moment's warning; and, notwithstanding 
his indifference to politics, had, at the first intimation of danger to 
the State, flown to its citaded, to volunteer in its defence. History 
is nearly silent as to his services at this crisis. From the little that 
is to be gathered from what is there stated of him, the reader might 
imagine that if he threw his influence into the scale of Government, 
neither the King nor the Ministry appreciated his assistance. 

In short, there is scarcely any trace of the experienced and 
once omnipotent Walpole being recognised as a person worth con- 
sulting in these perilous times. Nevertheless, he was consulted, 

20 
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and by the highest personage of the State. His Rojal Master 
was too much shackled by courtly etiquette, openly to favour or 
communicate with the Minister he had been obliged to discard; 
but if in ordinary cases ^' where there is a will there is a way/' 
where there is a Royal will, the way is a thousand times more 
practicable. 

The existiag Ministers, though jealous of each other, even at a 
period thai called so imperatively for union, were united by a 
opmmpii apprehension, as soon as they discovered that the man 
Ihey bad with such difficulty got rid of, was hovering about 
their carpp — undoubtedly, as they thought, with some sinister in- 
tentions. The name of the Pretender, when most powerful, bad 
not half the fears for them they found in that of the Lord of 
Houghton^ and tbey were much more careful of guarding ever; 
avenue to the Royal ear from the encroaches of the latter, than tbey 
were in defending the approaches to the metropolis from the ad- 
vances of the former. Nevertheless, their vigilance was insuffi- 
cient for the oontingency. Tbey little dreamt that, while tbey 
watched the palace, to detect the first appearance of an under- 
standing between any of the officials and the dreaded Walpole, as a 
channel of communication with the King, the King had himself 
established, at a distance, a medium of communication as perfect as 
it was secret. 

In the neighbourhood of Soho, there was a quiet unpretending 
house, inhabited by a quiet unpretending man, and his two quiet 
unpretending daughters. The man was one of the late Minister's 
innumerable agents^ but he appeared to have abandoned the ser- 
vice of the State, and gained a livelihood as a dealer in pictures and 
other works of art. It is not at all surprising that this trade of bis 
should have brought as a customer his old patron, whose love of 
piatures bad become so extravagant. But it was a little surprising, 
that previously to Lord Orfold walking into the house of Mr. Titian 
Smitbi the Misses Titian Smith invariably walked out. 

It was indeed astonishing it should always occur, that wbenevor 
Ibis noble connoisseur called upon the dealer, there should be no 
ene in the bouse to receive him but the dealer himself { — that tbese 
visits should never be made till after dark — a very bad time for 
picture dealing ; and that shortly after the entrance of his customer, 
a hackney coach should always be driven up to the door, out of 
whiofaa little man, too closely wrapped up to be reoogniaed, would 
hastily make his way to the back parlour, where the noble ooa- 
HoissQur had preceded him;— that after shewing the afore^id 
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little man into this room, with every possible show of respect, 
tl^e dealer, instead of remaining with his mysterious customer to 
display his stock-in-trade, invariably shut them in together, and 
took his stand in the passage, and would allow no one to enter the 
house on any pretence whatever •,— and that as soon as Mr. Titian 
Smith had closed the parlour door, the noble connoisseur received 
the little man from the hackney coach with as much respect as 
cordiality \ whereupon the little man hastily threw off his cloak, 
and discovered — the favourite page of the King. 

Of what passed at these secret interviews, all we know for cer- 
tain is, that two or three hours passed ^ but we are left at liberty 
to surmise that a great deal of good advice reached the Royal ear, 
and many testimonies of attachment were sent to the fallen Minis-* 
ler. He, however, was too shrewd an observer, not to discover that 
his occupation was gone \ and he had no difficulty in reconciling 
himself to the political inactivity into which he was forced. The 
enemies of the name of Walpole were too numerous to allow of his 
resuming the noble position he had so long maintained in the Go- 
vernment; and he now appeared to entertain but one ambitious 
wish, which was to see his favourite son Horace obtain, by the 
exercise of bis own talents, a smilar elevation to that from which 
he had so recently descended. To fit the embryo statesman the 
l>etter for this, he afforded him the advantage of his experience, 
whenever he found himself ^^/e a tite with him. In this way there 
came to the young legislator many an axiom of vast political saga-o 
city, many a shrewd estimate of human worth, and many a char 
racteristic anecdote of human. weakness. 

But unfortunately for our hero, he was in no mood to profit by 
tbi^ experience. Their breakfast-table talk, pregnant with truth 
aiid peraonal observation as it was on the part of the ex-Minister, 
passed unheeded by a mind too absorbed in the present, to give 
so much as a glance at the past. There was a curious contrast 
between the father and son on these occasions. The jovial well- 
oontented countenance of the old Minister on the one side, care- 
fully and gaily dressed, his vivacity, his freshness, his heartiness 
of feeling— and the care-worn, anxious, gloomy look of the miser- 
able lover opposite to him, negligently appareled, silent, reservedi 
and painfully thoughtful. 

Now, Lord Orford was perfectly well aware that his son's evi- 
dent distress of mind arose from his knowledge of the approaching 
execution of the father of his adored Arabella, and from the re* 
pulses that had been given to his well meant offers of assistance 
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and sympathy. He was far from having been an indifferent ob- 
server of bis son's sudden distaste for society, that not only caused 
him to avoid his fashionable acquaintances, but made him feel an 
equal distaste for the society of his dearest friends -, for as well as 
studiously keeping aloof from Selwyn, Townshend, Hanbury Wil- 
liams, and the rest of that rackety set, he was rarely accessible to 
his affectionate and light-hearted kinsman, whose practice of look- 
ing at the bright side of things might perhaps have afforded him 
some consolation. 

But nothing now afforded the young Member either consolation 
or occupation— his books were neglected, his manuscripts un- 
opened, and his curiosities unregarded. The fond father saw that 
his son bad ceased to take an interest in everything that had been 
wont to give him satisfaction, and that his mind was dwelling 
uneasily on the dreadful fate awaiting Lord Falkland. The ex- 
Minister had plainly perceived all this, and was well aware of the 
extent to which his son's affections had been engaged by Miss 
Falkland ; but he made no effort to turn them into another channel 
— he did as little in the way of assisting in forwarding his son's 
views upon the young lady. The truth was, that he did not like 
the connexion. He believed that an alliance with a member of 
the family of a notorious traitor would be extremely injurious to his 
son's political prospects ; for there was too mighty a prejudice at 
work in the heads of the reigning family and their offspring against 
Lord Falkland, to render a union of his son with the daughter of 
the latter either judicious or safe. 

Diplomacy he knew to be as necesdary under his own roof, as in 
the councils of his Sovereign ; and he put forth all his tact to keep 
the mind of his son cheerful with occupation, and provide against 
its dwelling too much upon a misfortune it was impossible to avert. 
He grieved to see the distress of his son, and was ready to do any- 
thing to alleviate it, except bringing the lovers again together. 

** Come, Horace, my boy," he said, after vainly endeavouring to 
divert his mind, *'I don't think this overgrown place agrees with 
you just now : you must come and join our hunt. You are tired of 
the turmoil of politics as completely as myself. Come with me to 
Houghton : I will make a man of you : I long to get back there my- 
self. I have got to find places for the Leonardo da Vinci, the Tin- 
torettos, and the rest of my recent acquisitions, which I think will 
go far to make the Houghton gallery the finest in England. Then 
I have a yast deal to do in the kennel. Things, I am afraid, are 
not going on there so well as I could wish. But one can't be every- 
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where at once, you know. Dixon sends me word that Sappho and 
Flora have got the distemper very bad. You remember Flora, Ho- 
race? splendid bitch! " 

Horace appeared as if he did not remember the animal so em- 
phatically recommended to him by its noble owner. 

''By the way, have you seen the Caracci, Horace?" continued 
Lord Orford; '*my inimitable Annibal— 'Venus attired by the 
Graces' Wonderful picture ! Monstrous well done, I assure you. 
I gave a prodigious price for it. I expect it will arrive at the same 
time as the twelve couple of crack hounds I bought of the Duke of 
Rutland. Matchless hounds, Horace! Such magnificent heads, 
such glorious sterns ! You never saw such sterns in your life." 

Horace was evidently quite as indifferent to the expected acqui- 
sition to his father's kennel, notwithstanding the glorious cha- 
racteristics of which they could boast, as he had been a minute be- 
fore to the threatened loss. 

''That was a charming specimen of Ruysdael I had of that snuffy 
old Dutchman," resumed his lordship, pointing to an admirable 
landscape by that esteemed master, which stood on a chair at a 
little distance. " Can you imagine anything more fresh and trans- 
parent! Look how magical is the vista through the trees, and the 
water of the mill-stream ! Can anything in a picture look more like 
natural water ? " 

Horace Walpole, as though out of deference to his father, rather 
than from his own inclinations, took a glance at the painting. 

" 'Tis an excellent picture," he replied, in a manner very unlike 
his usual vivacity when directing his attention to such subjects ; 
" but, my dear father, you must excuse me if I appear not so sen- 
sible of the value of your purchases as I ought to do : my mind is 
very much oppressed. I am thinking of the fate of poor Lord 
Falkland. I most fervently wish there was some some way open to 
save him." 

'4 second that wish with all my heart!" exclaimed Lord Or- 
ford, with fervour. "I was intimate with Viscount Falkland many 
years ago, before, he quitted England, and entertained a high 
esteem for his great talents and noble qualities. But, my dear 
boy," continued his lordship, as though anxious to meet the sub- 
ject properly, now there was no chance of escaping it, "my Lord 
Falkland was possessed of the superiority of understanding which 
renders his guilt inexcusable. He, with his eyes open to the con- 
sequences, with a perfect knowledge of the risk he was running, 
chose to exercise his talents in endeavouring to dethrone bis 
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Sovereign. It is nothing to the question that he was satisfied that 
the Pretender had a better claim to the throne of England than the 
present King : he was a subject of George II., and having taken up 
arms against him, must pay the penalty of his treason." 

** Unfortunately, what you say is too true,** said his son, in a 
melancholy tone, ^^ but surely no advantage can accrue to his 
Majesty by taking his life, and it would redound very much to his 
honour to spare him." 

** I am sorry to say that such clemency in this instance would 
be very impolitic," quietly replied his Lordship. " My Lord Falk- 
land's case is a very aggravated one ; and many individuals have 
already forfeited their lives for this rebellion, whose guilt was less 
in a very great degree.** 

" His fate will be a dreadful blow to his family,** added Horace 
Walpole. •* And his daughter is so devoted to him. I very much 
fear the axe will take two lives when it takes his." 

** It is very deplorable, certainly,** said Lord Orford, in a sym- 
pathising tone. *• I have heard of the young lady, and can feel for 
the melancholy position of a daughter so full of grace and genius/' 

" Gracious God ! can nothing be done to save them?'* cried his 
son, passionately. 

*' I am afraid not,*' replied his Lordship. " My Lady Yarmouth 
is, I believe, the only channel through which any petition for my 
Lord Falkland's life would reach the King ; and it is barely possible 
that a large douceur would induce her Ladyship to take the matter 
in hand •** 

'^ I will go to the Gountess this instant,** exclaimed our hero, 
rising from his chair, much excited. 

" You would do no good, my dear boy," said Lord Orford, affec- 
tionately taking him by the hand^ " as you would have understood, 
had you waited till I finished my sentence. There is little doubt 
her Ladyship would take your money, but I have reason to know 
that the feeling in the King against my Lord Falkland is so strong, 
that all interposition of the kind would be perfectly useless." 

His son sank into his chair in an agony of grief. He felt griev- 
ously the helpless position in which he was placed*, and, rccallitig 
to mind the generous conduct of Arabella towards him at Derby, 
felt more acutely how completely her own pride and his hel(H- 
lessness rendered him incapable of doing her any benefit, now their 
relative positions were so thoroughly changed. 

Lord Orford perceived his son's distress ; but, being possessed 
with the impression that the case was a hopeless one, thought it 
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wisest to take no further notice of it ; and, taking up a newspaper, 
seemed absorbed in an account there published of a daring high«« 
way robber; on Hounslow Heath. Horace was not long left to his 
reflections ; they were disturbed by the entrance of his valet, who, 
with a face that betokened something very much more than opdi<« 
nary, walked up to his young master, and told him that there was 
a person in the dining-room who desired to see him. 

An impatient answer would quickly have dismissed the visitor^ 
had not Mr. Fibbs made certain telegraphic signs which excited 
his ouriosity. Imagining that his cousin wanted him on sotilD 
occasion that it was not desirable should reach his father's ears, M 
followed his roan to the dining-room. He had, however, scarcely 
entered it, when a female figure rushed forward and fell at his feet, 
clasping his knees, evidently in a state of vehement grief, that left 
the mind soarcely capable of fulfilling lis functions. 

-*0h, save him, Horace!" she exclaimed, in the most moving 
tones. *' Save him, or the remorseless wretches will murder him 
before nny eyes!" 

*^ Gracious Heaven! Can it be Arabella Fallcland?" said her 
lover, with the most lively demonstrations of astonishment, as he 
endeavoured to raise the frantic girl from the ground. 

** Yes, Horace, it is I — a miserable, heart-broken wretch — 
crushed to the earth— clinging to your feet like the most abject of 
God's creatures— imploring you, by all your hopes of peace in this 
world, and mercy in the next, to have pity on me, and save my 
father from the horrid death that awaits him!" 

It was even so. The dread of her beloved parent's approaching 
fate had crumbled to dust the lofty fabric of her pride; the daughter 
of a princess had felt the humiliating lesson of misery, and, almost 
maddened with terrible apprehensions, had^ in an impulse of frantie 
excitement, rushed to the man, of all men whom, in her distress, 
she had most jealously excluded from her presence, and, at the 
eleventh hour, prayed bis interposition. 

As our hero gazed upon the pallid features, and eyes dim with 
anguish, that he had once been wont to look upon as on a face the 
most gloriously beautiful in the world, and clasped the frail form 
that clung so convulsively, so despairingly, to his limbs, he felt 
bow much suffering must have overpowered her noble nature, be- 
fore she would have presented herself in this manner before him. 
He felt, too, the dreadful conviction resulting from the conversation 
he had so lately had with Lord Orford— that it was out of his power 
to be of the slightest benefit, 
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'^ You will save him, Horace, I know you will !" she cried, still 
more frantically, '^ you will present yourself to these merciless 
men. You will implore the precious life they would take away, as 
I implore it of you. You will tell them how noble it is to be mer* 
ciful — how magnanimous it is to spare. Supplicate them on your 
knees, Horace, as I supplicate you. Tell them of the blessings in 
store for them hereafter ; the prayers, the benedictions, the heart- 
felt gratitude that awaits them here;— tell them that the life of a 
heart-broken, wretched, miserable creature is in their hands, as 
well as that of him who has so grievously offended them ; and urge 
them to have pity on her; for indeed, indeed, the misery they are 
heaping on her head is too heavy to bear. Horace, dear Horace, 
I will not move from this spot till you promise to save my father I" 

Her lover could offer her no hope of succeeding in such a mis- 
sion as she proposed to him; and his look of despair, aa he ua- 
availingly endeavoured to raise her from the unworthy position she 
frantically persisted in retaining, was not long before it attracted 
the attention of the miserable girl. Directly she understood its 
purport, she fell powerless, crouching to the ground, with her hands 
clasped and her eyes upturned to him with an expression the most 
agonizing that can be conceived. 

^' Calm yourself, dearest Arabella," he said in a soothing tone, 
as he once more attempted to raise her from the floor. ^^ Be as- 
sured I will leave nothing in his behalf undone, that can be at- 
tempted." His assurance, consolatory though it might be, seemed 
to fall upon heedless ears. She did not now resist his attempts to 
raise her to her feet, but her state of quietude was more deplorable 
than her most frantic actions. She still continued to fix her eyes 
on her lover ; and this fixedness of gaze, coupled with the ghastly 
paleness of her complexion, moved him to a state almost as sad as 
her own. 

He managed to place her on a chair, and a sharp pull at the bell- 
rope soon brought Fibbs to his assistance. He was despatched for 
the housekeeper, who lost no time in using such remedies as were 
necessary in such a case. Having heard her assurance that the 
young lady would presently be better, be hastened, in a state of the 
most violent excitement, into the library, where he had so recently 
left Lord Orford. 

What passed between them did not transpire; but after the lapse 
of about half an hour, Horace returned to the dining-room with his 
father. Apparently his appeal had been unprofitable, for he dis* 
played a most deplorable expression of countenance. His Lord- 
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ship, however, wore a very different look. Whether it was that 
his cheerful physiognomy could not express commiseration, or 
that the nature of the case was such, he could not conscientiously 
throw away any pity upon it, certain it is that his features were ex- 
pressive of anything but sympathy. 

His actions, however, there could be no dispute about. He ex- 
pressed himself kindly, and even affectionately, to Miss Falkland ; 
who seemed recovering from the swoon into which she had fallen, 
yet without being quite conscious of where she was. The friendly 
and delicate proffers of kindness from Lord Orford, no doubt as- 
sisted in tranquillizing her spirits ; and the sight of her lover evi- 
dently calmed the feverish disquietude of her mind : but it was soon 
found she was quite incapable of leaving the house. 

Lord Orford did not stay long in the room — he pleaded pressing 
business; and as he went out he affectionately put his son's arm 
within his own^ and took him away with him. Possibly he might 
consider our hero's proximity to the lovely daughter of the con-* 
demned traitor, too dangerous to be tolerated. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

* 

THE traitors' GATE. 

We now return to the cell of the imprisoned statesman. There 
was but one person in it, and he was quietly engaged in the perusal 
of a volume of Guicciardini. He was so interested in the book, to 
the attractions of which he had abandoned himself so completely — 
smiling at this passage, commending that, and remarking on an- 
other — that it would not have been easy to have convinced an in- 
different spectator that the head of that quiet, thoughtful, and stu- 
dious gentleman was forfeited to the block. 

He, it was very plain, troubled himself but little about his ap- 
proaching execution. The fear of death had no place in his mind. 
His grand scheme had failed : he had fallen into the hands of his 
enemies, and they had resolved to take his life. He seemed to con- 
sider the affair arranged, and that he need not trouble himself any 
further about it. The maxims of the philosopher were much more 
to his taste, than idle complainings and useless regrets. He there- 
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fore turned over the page without once drawing off his mind to the 
contemplation of the death that awaited him. 

In the midst of his study he was disturbed by a knock. Lord 
Falkland immediately rose from his chair, and proceeded to open 
the door, as a matter of course. He bowed reverently, as he gave 
admission to a person in the habit of a Catholic priest. He was a 
slight short man, of pale features ; and appeared so wrapped up in 
his garments, it was difftcult to say what age he was. 

** Holy father, I am delighted to see you,'* he exclaimed at last, 
quite joyfully ; and as the priest gave his blessing, did the honours 
of his comfortless chamber with the air of a Prince receiving some 
honoured visitor into his palace. **You are doubtless the estim- 
able ecclesiastic, Father Petres, of whom my Lady Furbelow, my 
sister, spoke to me so eloquently." 

Father Petres bowed. 

** I would I had made the acquaintance of my Lord Falkland 
under more agreeable auspices,*' said he 5 " but probably even at 
this most momentous period 1 may be enabled to do your Lordship 
more service than could have been in my power at any other time." 

** Undoubtedly, good father," replied his Lordship, courteously; 
" I fully appreciate the invaluable service, to render which you 
had the kindness to seek my prison. I have been too strict a 
member of our holy church ftU my W% \o bo indifferent^ now I am 
80 near my death, to the sacred duties you have come to fulfil. I 
regard myself as one in the last extremity i and although my con- 
fession, thanks to the uncieasing care of my spiritual conductors, 
contains nothing likely to shock your pious ears, I am satisfied I 
shall feel the efficacy of your prayers to quite as great a degree as 
was ever experienced by more sinful communicants." 

Father Petres seemed in no hurry to begin the offices of the C«- 
tholic Church, for one whom he could only regard as a dying sinner. 
Perhaps he thought the tone of his Lordship a little too confident, 
and would not commence his prayers till he had brought him td 
feel the humility of his position. 

" Are you quite prepared to die, my son?" Inquired the priest, 
impressively. 

*• Quite, holy father," he replied. " In the world, in which I 
have endeavoured to perform my part in a manner becoming s 
Christian, I have found all to be * vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Knowledge of the world is but a facility of perceiving worldly fo"y 
— a sensibility to human emotions is but a perception of human 
suffering. I incline now to believe, after a life of study both of 
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men and books, that those are wisest who have had nothing to 
learn, and those happiest who are insensible to feeling/' 

^^ Hush, my son ! these are fallacies that enter into the mind 
only when the shadows of death involve our experience in an im- 
penetrable gloom. There is a degree of little^mindedness in de- 
preciating the world, when we find we can enjoy its pleasures no 
longer, which I did not expect to find in a nobleman reputed bo wise 
as my Lord Falkland/' 

His Lordship seemed surprised to hear such a rebuke from his 
confessor. 

** Father," he observed, "this is the first defence 1 have ever 
beard of the world, from one possessed of your unworldly cha- 
racter. 

** My son," replied the priest, solemnly, '* I cannot administer 
to you the offices of our holy religion, unless 1 am satisfied of your 
sincerity. When I hear, from a sinner whose whole life has 
been devoted to worldly intrigues and worldly learning, and whose 
heart has long been given up to a worldly affection, a renunciation 
of ever^rthing most precious to him, it is my duty to test his sin- 
cerity before I grant him the eonsolations of religion.'* 

Lord Falkland seemed more surprised than before. He had mdt 
with priests of his failh, from the humblest to the highest, both at 
home and abroad, and bad always found them extremely indulgent. 
Even his Holiness the Pope had treated him with the consideration 
due to a nobleman of his unblemished desoent and high con- 
nexions. The unexpected opposition he now received stirred up a 
great deal of worldly feeling which his Lordship thought be had 
laid to rest for ever. 

'^ My son," continued Father Petres, *Mbia resignation is only 
assumed." 

Lord Falkland started a little, and looked somewhat displeased : 
nevertheless, the other continued s 

** Can your Lordship venture to affirm thut you are ready to aban** 
don, without regret,the high reputation you have obtained through- 
out Europe as a Statesman? Can one to whom the secrets of Ca- 
binets, the councils of Princes, have so long been confided, pass 
away for ever from such exalting confidence without a sigh ?" 

Lord Falkland paused. He had been proud of the distinction he 
had enjoyed in the service of the unfortunate Prince he considered 
his Sovereign ; and he had been in the habit of thinking he had exhi- 
bited no slight extent of Statesmanship in his negotiations with 
foreign powers, whilst engaged in that service ; but he believed tha 
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religion and philosophy together had taught him how to reconcile 
himself to his fale, which so completely let the cartain drop upon 
his Ministry. 

^^ Ah!" exclaimed his lordship, with a sigh, ^Mt is useless 
thinking of the past. My counsels can no longer benefit his 
Majesty." 

*^ How do you know that ? " hurriedly inquired the priest. ^^ Ne- 
ver was a Prince so grievously in want of a counsellor, as his Ma- 
jesty is at the preseut moment. His affairs are irretrievably ruined 
by this fatal overthrow of the gre^t project which was to effect so 
beneficial a change for him ^ unless some wise head and dutiful heart, 
such as his Majesty found in his sagacious Minister my Lord Falkland, 
take them in hand." 

^' I grieve to think^of his Majesty's troubles," said his Lordhip, 
'^ but I have no doubt he will soon find a worthy substitute for the 
adviser he has lost." 

^' It is vain to expect such a thing," observed his companion. 
*' The destruction which has overtaken so many of his partizans, 
has smitten others with a panic. They believe his cause' to be 
utterly hopeless ; and the majority are endeavouring to reconcile 
themselves to the British Government. This has caused his best 
friends to abandon him ; and at present he has no adviser in wboiD 
he can place confidence. Bitterly he feels the loss of the man 
whose wisdom so long made his cause respected throughout Europe; 
and his grief at your fate is only exceeded by his praise of your 
devotion." 

'^ Ah, holy father! my consolation is, that I served his Majesty 
faithfully ; and that cheers me in the depth of my affliction at bear- 
ing how shamefully he has been abandoned. But, alas ! all re- 
grets are vain. The axe hangs over my head — 'tis time to think 
less of a temporal lord, and more of a spiritual one." 

^^ Yes, my son; but we must first get rid of all earthly ties, as 
easily as you seem disposed to divest yourself of your loyal predi- 
lections. Do you forget that you are about to abandon to an un- 
sympathising world a frail and delicate creature, bowed down to 
the dust by fear and sorrow, whose attachment to you, her nalural 
protector, her nearest and dearest relative, and apprehension of 
your fate, has as nearly unsettled her reason, as it has brought ber 
to the brink of the grave? " 

^^ God forgive me if 1 could forget her! " exclaimed the unhappy 
father, giving way to his emotions. ^' This is the pang that rends 
my soul, and robs me of the sti*ength 1 so much require at this 
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trying hour. Ah, holy father! no one knows belter ihan myself 
the noble spirit that dwells in that fair frame ; no one has seen more 
clearly than myself the mortal struggle that her mind has been 
waging with her affections. I thought by sending her to her re- 
lative, that it would be better for us both. She might be less sen- 
sible of my approaching end when away fron me; and I might be 
more reconciled to it when out of sight of her sufferings. 

^^ Alas ! dear image of thy sainted mother," he cried, clasping 
his hands together, with tears starting to his eyes, ^' To meet death 
I am prepared ; but to part with thy sustaining virtues, thy holy 
affection, thy sweet and noble nature, stretches every nerve upon 
the rack." 

*' You are not, then, my son, so reconciled to the block as, a 
moment since, you would have had me believe ? " demanded the 
priest. 

'*0h, Father Petres! you probe me to the quick," exclaimed 
the unhappy man. 

"Now, answer me this question:" said the father, "and 
answer it without evasion or reservation, and with a full know- 
ledge of the peril in which any deceit, at such an awful time as 
this, will place your immortal soul. 

" If it lay within your power," added he, in slow and solemn 
tones, as he looked his penitent full in the face, "would you shun 
the dreadful axe impending over your head? — would you ffy from 
this prison to join your beloved daughter and your unfortunate 
prince, if the means of escape were afforded you?'* 

" Father, you are putting me to a trial as dreadful as it must be 
unprofitable ! " cried Lord Falkland, in anguish. 

" Would you do it? demanded the priest, sharply. 

"God sees, and will pardon my weakness/' exclaimed his 
Lordship, as he covered his face with his hands in an agony of 
grief: "I would do it but too gladly." 

A smile of triumph seemed to pass over the priest's pale features 
as he glanced at his penitent. He then cautiously went to the 
door, opened it, and looked out — closed it, and returned as myste- 
riously to the side of his companion. He then bent over him, and 
whispered a few words into his ear. The effect seemed magical. 
The miserable parent looked up with a bewildered air — that shortly 
changed from doubt to transport. He gazed in utter astonishment 
upon the pallid face of Father Petres, and then threw himself into 
his arms. 

About the same period^ two sentinels were on duty at the Trai- 
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tors' gate, within the Tower. It was easy to see, from their uni- 
forms, that they belonged to the Grenadiers of the King's Guards. 
II was not difficult to discover from their conversation, as they 
paced their limited line of march before the gate, that they were 
the two identical heroes who, as footmen, highwaymen, and sol- 
diers, have, it is to be hoped, recommended themselves to the 
reader's attention. 

They were engaged in an occupation not unknown to aspirants 
for military distinotion at a later date. They were '* damning the 
service *, " and they did it with that cordiality only known to those 
members of the profession, who, like our old acquaintances of the 
shoulder-knot, had recently tasted its discipline in its most strin- 
gent shape. 

As the '* Marquis" marched towards his oomrade, with his 
bayonetted-musket properly shouldered, he would express some 
prodigious anathema upon bis eyes and limbs for taking the King's 
pay; which, with his familiar lisp, ''Duke" would echo in the 
usual form. Having expended a very handsome allowance of exe- 
crations on bis own everlasting stupidity, the ex-Captain would 
draw a comparison between bis position when '' on the road," 
and that he now held, very much to the advantage of his un-coiu- 
missioned Captaincy^to the truth of which he would oonfidently 
appeal to his friend— the which appeal, it is scarcely necessary to 
say* was never made in vain. 

Then his retrospection would go a little further back» aiid» 
though he had been wont, when styling himself ''Captain/' to vote 
biB previous state " villainous low and vulgar," he now was in a 
humour to perceive the advantages a State-footman bad over a 
private soldier, and became quite pathetic while lamenting bis 
abandoned privileges of doing nothing, shewing bis ipsoleqce, and 
becoming sweet upon the long-lost Mrs* Jenny. 

Of course the mention of Mrs. Jenny elicited from his more sea- 
timental comrade a world of lisping lamentations over the charming 
yet faithless Mrs. Susan. A good deal of abuse was levelled by tbc 
two forsaken swains, at the fickleness of women in general, aod 
housekeepers and ladies' maids in particular -, and this grievaace 
necessarily led them to dwell on the inexplicable blindness of the 
sex, in neglecting gentlemen of their merit, for so low a fellow «s 
^'a Commoner's valet-de-sham;" and then our travelled ac 
quaintance came in for his share of comment, and certainly it must 
be allowed that never was man so heartily abused behind bis back. 

Hitherto they bad their conversation oompletely to ^bemselves, 
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and their brief inarches to and fro were undisturbed by any oc- 
currence that was likely to take off their attention from their own 
more interesting affairs ] but just at this time, an individual re- 
quired admittance at the gate, who, when he presented himself 
before them within the precincts of the fortress they were guarding, 
appeared to astonish them as much as if be had been an enemy 
come to summon the garrison to surrender. 

^^Can J believe my eyes!'' cried the stranger, gazing from the 
face of one to that of the other, whilst one looked sullen, and the 
other ashamed. ^' Yes ! as 1 live, 'tis his Grace the Duke, and my 
noble friend the Marquis. Par nobile fratrum, as we said at 
Cambridge." 

The two worthies looked for a moment aa uncertain bow to 
receive this recognition ; for who should thus suddenly have pre- 
sented himself but the identical '' everlasting rascal" they had 
been execrating so heartily for the last ten minutea ! Yet be seemed 
so glad to see them, and had apparently so completely forgotten that 
unfortunate little affair of theirs he had interrupted on the King's 
faigbway, they could not think of commencing a quarrel. 

*''Pon honour, I 'm delighted to see you, Marquis," continued 
their.former fellow-servant, in bis liveliest strain. ^'By the way, 
bow monstrous well you become your regimentals I 'Tis a thousand 
pities* though, so fine a fellow should not hold a high command in 
tbe regiment. But/brH»9»a/*ai?e</br<iiuf, aswesaidatEton. Rest 
assured, such merit as yours will not be long without reaching its 
proper elevation." 

^^Well, that 's mighty civil of you," replied the ex-Captain, bis 
prejudices dissolving like snow before the warmth of the well- 
directed flattery of bis old acquaintance. ^' Prodigious civil— strike 
me dumb! It 's monstrous odd, too, you were the very person we 
were talking about. Wasn't he, Duke?" 

His comrade lisped his affirmation as readily as ever. 

The other expressed bis high sense of the honour that had been 
done him by his especial friend the Marquis, in which he brought 
in a sentence extremely complimentary to bis estimable friend the 
Duke, who, in terms lisped in bis most amiable manner, made due 
acknowledgment of so unexpected an act of courtesy. This led to 
other compliments and other gracious replies $ and, one thing 
leading to another, there ensued allusions to the good-fellowship 
they had once known in the never-to-be-forgotten evenings of 
"The Upper Servants' Supper Club;" and never was the travelled 
valet so lively in bis discourse, so happy in bis quotations, and so 
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friendly in his remarks, as while communicating the ** moving ac- 
cidents" which had befallen their associates at the Admiral Vernon. 

It was not at all extraordinary that, in the course of this amusiDg 
gossip, Mr. Fibbs should have casually mentioned his errand in 
the Tower, as one he had been daily in the habit of making for 
the last fortnight, to inquire after the health of one of the prisoners, 
for whose comfort he was then carrying a bottle of the then fa- 
vourite spirituous beverage, called gin, which he laughingly held 
up to the light, before the eyes of the two soldiers, till their mouths 
watered to see it sparkle so near them. 

Now be it known that this identical beverage was one much pa- 
tronized by these worthies — so much so, indeed, as to have caused 
their being tied up to the triangles so often, as to have created that 
disgust of the service to which we have already alluded; and they 
no sooner beheld the pale liquid flashing before them, than they 
felt an ardent desire to make themselves acquainted with its flavour. 

Fibbs, as if he read their thoughts, continued to laugh very 
pleasantly, as he held up the bottle before the light, and, with two 
or three choice fragments from his travelling budget, commended 
the liquor as the very finest of the kind that could be procured. 
While their eyes glistened, and their mouths watered, be asked 
them if they should not like ''just the merest taste in the world/ 
They had scarcely given evidence of the excessive gratification it 
would give them, when, much to the ex-Captain's astonishment, 
be found the bottle in his hand, with the cork drawn. He was not 
a man to require much pressing when anything so tempting was 
put in the way ; so, as may easily be imagined, the mouth of the 
bottle was in his own, without any unnecessary delays. 

It was evident that the Captain's idea of '' the merest taste in 
the world " difiered considerably from the common acceptation of 
it, for he did not pass the bottle to his comrade till he had im- 
bibed a respectable share of its contents. The Squire was not 
slow in following so admirable an example. He took his tithe 
before he passed the bottle back to its proper custodian. Mr. Fibbs 
did not seem either surprised or offended at the liberties that bad 
been taken with it — it is very possible it escaped his notice, for he 
was now monstrously facetious, and was amusing his old com- 
panions with an anecdote of a somewhat marvellous character, of 
his adventures with his dear friend Madame Pomme de Terre, at 
the Chateau Pomme de Terre, in the relation of which he was so 
absorbed, that he unconsciously raised the bottle to his lips; and 
after testing the quality of the spirit it contained, as unconsciously 
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passed it to bis noble friend — as be persisted in styling the once 
imperious State Footman — who, apprehensive of a mistake, and 
with the tempting liquor fresh on his tongue, took a longer pull at 
the bottle than be had done before. 

Nothing could more completely shew the abandonment of the 
narrator to the story of bis own good fortune, than his inattention 
to the Uberty his lisping acquaintance was now taking with his 
incomparable Geneva. Indeed, the latter seemed so loth to part 
with it, that bis impatient comrade snatched the bottle from him ; 
and as if he thought the excellence of the liquor would excuse his 
rudeness, he made another application at its mouth, longer too 
than either of those that had preceded it. 

Their vivacious friend was too much taken up with the adorable 
lady of the Chateau, to heed the rapid disappearance of the liquid 
— nay, when the empty bottle was thrust into his hands, he uttered 
not a word upon its lightness, and seemed oblivious of the shameful 
abuse of his good nature by the two reckless grenadiers, who, 
now not a little excited by the potent beverage, seemed only in- 
clined to laugh at their friend's heedlessness in putting such ca- 
pital stufif in their w$iy. They, however, were mightily amused 
with his facetious narrative, and paid him many compliments upon 
the gallantry he had shewn in his adventure with the affectionate 
Frenchwoman. They lounged carelessly against one of the sentry- 
boxes *, their arms, instead of being carried to the shoulder, rested 
vriih their butt ends upon the ground ; and in their flushed faces 
and joyous laughs, there could be little doubt they were not behav- 
ing on their post with that military order and circumspection 
which was required of them. 

If their surprise had been great to find their old acquaintance so 
confiding with the bottle he had been so imprudent as to place in 
their hands, it was beyond all description when they beheld him 
quietly put it, empty as it was, in the pocket whence^he bad taken 
it, and draw a full one from the other, which, without interrupting 
his interesting narrative, he placed in the hands that were so eagerly 
stretched out for its reception. 

As this went through the.same process as the other, it is not at all 
extraordinary that the two sentinels should in due course become 
rather boisterous in their mirth, and vastly demonstrative in their 
attachment to their former implacable foe. All notion of military 
discipline had completely disappeared. Their arms were carried 
any how, their sugar-loaf caps were awry on their heads, their 
eyes were getting very fishy, and their complexions of an amazingly 
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cljal^y \^\iMJf^f M&^A^ tbere w&a «o qp^stion that t^py were 
eiLtiren^fily drupHt 

|() tbjsi ^t^te of affair^, tba ^Iftr^p yfa^ given tba( some qw was 
coming. The two grenadiers, with a confused idea of the pu- 
pj^bment tbat awaited tbem^ if tbe helpless stat^ in which they 
had drnnl^ tbemselyes waa discovered, made many awkward at'? 
t^Ripts to shoulder their nms^et^, and stand in tbe proper attitude 
to ch^jlenge the pftrty approfipbing. To their great rehef it proved 
to he ^ civilian, whn W9s leaving tbe fortress^ and they without 
difficulty recQgnised in him the priest they had (tUqwed to pass them 
tp visit t,he Lord Falkland. 

They strove hard to look sulQciently semous as be approached; 
9,i\^ hy partly feigning against each other, and partly leaniqg against 
th0 s^niry^bo^, manfiged to preserve something approaching a 
perpendipuliir position. 

Their generous friend bad jumped into tbe sentry-box at tbe Qrst 
i^If^rm ] and to quiet their fears, offered to challenge tbe api^oaching 
p^rty for them. He glanced over their shoulders at the priest as 
be advanced, as tbe two delinquents, in a maudlin tone, kept 
expressing their apprehensions of tbe punishment tbat awaited 
them, varied occasionally by adding a tender reminiscence of tbe 
several objects of their affections in their never-storbe-fgrgotten days 
pf gold-laced breeches and gaudy coats. 

"Here he cpmea ! *' exclaime4 Fi bbs, in a warning voice, ' ' steady, 
on your lives. If be sees anything suspicious about you, be may 
^Ifirm the guard ; and then you may expect a devil of a flogging) 
^^t^j'/i gratia^, as we said at Eton. 

"Hush!" whispered their friend^ and t^e two ctrnnkar^a tried 
hard to gather together their scattered senses, and atand steadily as 
the stronger passed them. It ws(8 lucky for them) perhaps, that 
be approached with his eyes fixed to the ground, apparently absorbed 
in pious meditation, or be must have notice^ their caps awry, aud 
tbe disorderly manner in which they stood. If be seemed indis- 
posed to notice them, they were not in a state to pay him any parti- 
cular attention. 
** Who goes there!" cried tbe valet, in a gruff voice. 
" A friend!" answered tbe priest, without lifting his eyes from 
the ground. At this moment one of the soldiers made a stumble^ 
an4 would have fallen, bad not the ready Fibbs held him up. 

^^The pass-word!" demanded tbe assumed sentry, aa tbe r^' 
ones were trembling in their sbo s. 
'' Culloden ! " replied Father Petred. 
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The direction to pass on was given ; and the priest — to the great 
relief of the unlucky sentries — without taking the slightest notice 
of either of them, proceeded on his way. A few seconds only 
.elapsed before Mr. Fibbs sprang from his hiding-place. 

" I greatly regret being obliged to leave such pleasant company," 
he said, addressing his stupified iViends with an air of mock 
courtesy, " but the fact is, 1 hear the tread of the guard coming 
to relieve you ; and 1 have no desire to share the punishment, of 
which, 1 will do you the credit to say, there is not a pair of rascals 
in his Majesty's dominions more deserving — experto creek, as we 
said at Cambridge. But before we part, I will make you both 
happy with this piece of information. My Lord Duke, your ado- 
rable Mrs. Susan is married to the man, excepting myself, you 
most detested in the world — Sawney M^Foxie, My Lord Bath's 
Scotch steward. My Lord Marquis, your charming Mrs. Jenny will 
very shortly be united to the man, excepting Sawney M'Foxie, you 
most detested in the world — who is your very humble servant. I 
now leave you the tender mercies of your friend the drumner. As^ 
we said at Eton — p^ale." 

Blind with rage and drunkenness, the two grenadiers simultar- 
oeously lowered their muskets ; and each grasping his weapon 
firmly with both hands, made a furious charge with the bayonet at 
their retreating friend, accompanied by sundry spluttered epithets 
that were anything but complimentary. Their kind intentions 
towards him']were defeated, as much by the rapidity with which he 
laughingly disappeared from their sight, as by their awkwardness 
in stumbling against each other ^ which in a moment stretched 
them both on the ground. 

They made various fruitless attempts to rise ; and when the guard 
did come to relieve them — for the mischievous valet had given 
them a false alarm— they were found disarmed, with beads unco- 
vered, and accoutrements grimed with dirt, in a state of such 
helpless intoxication, that they were obliged to be carried to the 
guard-house. As might be expected, they were made examples 
of; — and a military example in those days was such as the tender 
authorities at the Horse Guards must refer to as belonging to a state 
of perfectibility in '* the Service," they despair of ever seeing 
rcstored-r-in other words, they had so severe a flogging, that, we 
are happy to say, they ever afterwards abstained from strong 
ip^Qt^rs— at least when upon duty. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



THE EXILES. 



To an EDglishman, the gradual receding of the white clifiis of the 
fair island he regards with such pride and affection, while the 
vessel in which he embarks to seek his fortune on some distant 
shore rapidly leaves the beloved land behind her, is usually fruit- 
ful of deep regrets; but there were two persons on the deck of the 
*' Polly of London," in whom the receding cliffs created feelings of 
a totally opposite tendency. 

They were an elderly man and a young female— persons, appa- 
rently, of distinction, from their reserved manners and noble bear- 
ing. They sat together, however, undisturbed, if not unnoticed; 
the gentleman's hand clasped in that of the lady, and their looks 
either fixed on each other in an apparent ecstasy of fondness, or 
turned towards the distant land that was fast sinking into the ho- 
rizon. 

To them the fading cliffs were a source of joy instead of soitow 
— though one at least of the pair, if not both, were henceforth 
never to see them again. They were exiles, with whom exile was 
regarded as the first of blessings, instead of the heaviest misfor- 
tune the native of a free and favoured country could endure. They 
were political exiles, whose thoughts clung to the foreign coast 
which offered them an asylum, and shrank from that which no 
longer afforded them safety. 

And yet it could scarcely be said that they were; happy. They 
were free— and there is no doubt they had a lively sense of their 
liberty. They were safe from the rope and the block*— of which 
safety, there can be as little question, they had the most lively ap- 
preciation. Yet it is more than possible that, with the deep sense 
of the priceless blessing they enjoyed in each other's society, 
coupled with the conviction of their perfect security, there was a 
feeling, if not of positive regret, of very painful retrospection. 

In the colourless complexion of the young lady, there were 
traces of emotion, which even the felicity she felt in having effected 
her escape could not overpower. There might be read in the eyes 
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— those unfailing interpreters of the heart's most hidden feelings 
— a sense of suffering which lay too deep to be affected by any 
passing enjoyment. She seemed to cling to her companion with 
a most touching fondness ; but there was ever and anon a deep- 
breathed sigh — a kind of spasmodic respiration, which shewed that 
her thoughts as well as her sympathies had another subject to 
dwell upon. 

They were a long time silent ; for both were oppressed with 
feelings that lay heavily on the mind; they were as if awaking from 
a frightful dream, with a confused sense of danger, struggling 
against a rising conviction of safety. 

''My father ! " murmured the young female at last, pressing her 
companion's hand, and looking affectionately up into his face, '' the 
world is all before us : surely we may find a nook, in which the 
little happiness that will content us, may be carefully husbanded 
and wisely enjoyed." 

''My daughter !" replied the gentleman, solemnly, '^be assured 
that virtues such as yours will meet their due reward, both here 
and hereafter. Believe me, there is much happiness in store for 
you." 

The pale face was illumined with a smile— a smile that shewed 
either that she was pleased, or wished lo appear so; but it was 
confined to her lips, around which it played with a fitful bril- 
liance, like a flame that would not burn. The eyes did not si!)ile 
— they were dry, unsteady, and painful in their expression. She 
still pressed the hand she held so affectionately, and still strove to 
look as though the horizon of her hopes was bounded by her love 
for her parent. 

As the reader, perhaps, has already surmised, these two persons, 
thus hurrying from the land they loved so much, were Arabella 
Falkland and her father. With the assistance of some trusty 
friends, his Lordship had effected his escape from the Tower the 
day previously to his execution. Apparently he was not so happy 
as so timely an escape ought to have made him, for my Lord Falk- 
land was troubled both in heart and mind : his pride had been 
bumbled by a sense of obligation he never could repay ; and his 
sympathies were most acutely excited by a knowledge of the suf- 
ferings of his beloved daughter, of which he could not conceal from 
himsolf that he was the cause. 

After for some time vainly endeavouring to still his own emo- 
tions, be excused himself for leaving her for a few minutes, to 
speak to the Captain ; he was intent only on removing from her ob- 
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servation before he was quite unmanned. Searcely hlul he dis- 
appeardd, when the young lady rapidly drew a paper from her 
bosom. It was cfuttipled ^ and iti some places wet with tears« Ne- 
Tertheless^ she spread it open once more, and with a heavy sigh 
commenced reading the following sentences : — 

^'Beloted, Adored, Arabella! 

"Were I td attempt to explain to yod the earnest and deep- 
seated ^as§ion With which your noble and graceful tiatur^ inspired 
ihe, when I was so fortunate as to make your acquaintance at Rome, 
I should only take up a great deal of your time, without succeeding 
ih my object — for no language is sufficiently eloquent to express 
that new state of being with which I became acquainted, when 
dazzled with that rare vision of intellectual loveliness that first 
rose before my*enraptured senses within the honoured walls of your 
Roman Villa. Let it suffice, that I saw you and loved you ; with- 
out being aware of the hopeless dream into which a passion for an 
object so completely out of my sphere had lulled me. We werfe 
parted— I was obliged to acquiesce in the necessity of the separa- 
tion, and left Italy, abandoning the priceless treasure for which I 
had madly ventured to aspire; — abandoning it, as it seemed, for 
ever — for fire and water looked more likely to coalesce than the 
families of Falkland and Walpole. 

" I returned to England, and, with a younger brother's limited 
prospects, sought to distinguish myself in a public career. Thanks 
to the solicitude of the best of fathers and most sagacious of states- 
men, I was launched into the turbulent sea of polities with ad- 
vantages rarely possessed by so young an adventurer. 

^^ It was strange to me, that though nothing could be more des- 
perate than the state of my relations with you, 1 cherished your 
image as assiduously as though 1 enjoyed the happiness of being 
an accepted lover, and delighted in the conviction that our union 
was not only possible, but very near. Under whatever circum- 
stances I found myself—whether playing the rdle of a light-hearted 
votary of fashion — assuming the character of the most earnest of 
politicians — or seeking the honours of a studious scholar— those 
classical features rose before me with a starlike radiance, such as 
that with which four co-religionists encompass the heads of their 
saints : and threw a tender light on my path, as though to render it 
more attractive or accessible. 

*' Nevertheless, every step I took increased the distance between 
us. Without my being aware of it, the path I had chosen was daily 
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leadlag me farther frdtn the object I so hopelessly codlinued lo 
covet. It was not till by the singular accident of mistaking the 
house at Bath to \Vhich I had been invited, 1 discovered how com- 
pletely we were opposed to edfch other in thought and feeling. Yet 
even thi& discovery did not !*emove thdt heart-worship with which 
1 regarded yout noble characteristic^. 1 still saw you an object of 
pt'ofound idolatry— tb be guarded— to bfe Wariied— to be saved. 1 
fouhd you embarkifig Ih ^ d&USe I kheW to be hopeless, and ktiixed 
up with A knot of reckless s|)iHfs Iti Un fedVehtu^e which could not 
fail of drawing down destruction upon the heads of all engaged in it. 
t would have risked everything to Wdl'n — I wOuld have died to save 
you ] but you took effectual means to prevent my ititerposition. 

" We Inet again — how coldly— hoW ufadkturally— I wish not to 
recal to you. Once nibrfe we ittfet;, atid a tflfling set'vice 1 had the 
good fortune to perform for vDu, wag the happy hieans of producing 
a renewal of that exquisite sympathy ^hich, under a triore genial 
sky, nikde Us appear to each other the most blest of bumaii beings. 
Alas ! the demon of political discord wsis thrust in between lis, arid 
we were again two severed hearts, divided by a barrier of pride It 
was vain indeed to hope to remove. 

"1 remind you of the unfortunate insurrection id ^hich you 
played so distihguished a part, merely to have an opportunity bf 
referring to the noble act of womftdly devotion you ventut'ed to per- 
form oti my behalf, when the cause you had embraced With such 
ardour appeared to have completely triumphed. Yout* treasured 
communication from Derby, though it produced no effect upon tDj 
loyalty, awakened, with more than pristine strength, the ardedt 
passion with which you had inspired me ; and the receipt of yotir 
affectionate appeal being immediately followed by intelligence of the 
retreat of the Scottish arhiy, 1 sought* every available channel of ob- 
taining some knowledge of your movements, to rescue you and your 
father from the destruction I knew to be impending over the young 
Prince's partizans. Imagine the state of my feelings when 1 heard, 
very shortly afterwards, of your capture ! Your arrival in town was 
scarcely notified, when 1 hurried to your prison. 

*^ I will now say nothing of the wretched state of mind into which 
1 was plunged by your stern repulse of all my efforts to be of ser- 
vice. I pass at once to the unexpected apparition of yourself withid 
my threshold. That was an appeal that ought to have roused the 
dead. I have but an imperfect recollection of the state of frantic 
excitement in which I rushed to my father in an adjoining rookd, 
and implored his intefccdsibn for Lord ('alkland ; but I believe I 
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expressed some desperate determination if the execution of his 
Lordship was not stayed. 

** My father tried to soothe me 5 but, though on all previous oc- 
casions the most tractable of sons, I wasnow wild and reckless, and 
would not listen to his arguments. The more he sought to reasoa 
with me on the impossibility of any interference, the more I raved. 
At last he paused a moment, and told me he was willing to attempt 
his influence with the King on one condition only. Without waiting 
to hear what he had to propose, but catching at the chance of 
saving a life so dear to you, I wildly— madly — offered to accept any 
condition, however hard it might be, aud urged him to lose not a 
moment in making the attempt. 

"My father — through a private channel, known only to himself 
— immediately communicated with the King, over whom, I have 
reason to believe, his influence is still very great; but, great as his 
influence was, it was insufficient to gain a pardon for Lord Falk- 
land : all that his Majesty could be induced to grant, after the most 
earnest entreaties, was, that facilities should be afforded the pri- 
soner to escape, if he choose to avail himself of them. If he sac- 
ceeded in passing the sentinels at the gate of the Tower, who were 
likely to be the only obstacles in his egress from that fortress, 
according to previous arrangements, he would be allowed, without 
molestation, to make his way to a ship then in the river. 

'^ I had reason to fear that Lord Falkland would not easily he in- 
duced to attempt his escape ; and having learnt from Lady Furbelow 
the desire he had expressed to see a priest, I gladly caught at the 
opportunity thus presented to me of effecting our object. Your 
father, I trust, will pardon the deception I practised upon him as 
Father Petres : assuredly, if ever the means justified the end, my 
assumption of so sacred a character may find its justification in the 
rescuing from a public death a life so valuable. 

**I had the good fortune to pers\iade his Lordship to wear the 
ecclesiastical habit in which 1 had introduced myself into his prison; 
he quitted his chamber, and passed unsuspected and unnoticed till 
he came to the gate, where the dexterity of my servant had secured 
his further progress in perfect safety. 

" And now, having effJected all that you desired, and gained all 
that I had prayed for, I must here take my leave of you for ever. 
The condition on which alone I could obtain the boou you bad so 
movingly demanded, was the sacrifice of every hope of yourself 1 
have pledged myself never to hold further communication with you, 
directly or indirectly. To please you, I have lost you. To afford 
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you happiness, I have abandoned every prospect of my own. The 
world IS now a blank to me. It may tempt my ambition, it may 
gratify my intellect, but I have shut out from myself the best plea^ 
sures of existence. I can never be anything better than a dreamer 
of dreams. All my world must be shadowy, indistinct, and un- 
tangible. I must labour without a purpose ; I must struggle without 
a prospect of advantage. 

^^ Likely enough, we shall never meet again ; but be assured that 
if ever it could be said that to me there is one thing impossible, it 
is forgetfulness. Like the true believer, who, be he where he may, 
in his solitary devotions never fails to turn in the direction of 
Mecca, I shall as readily, at all times and seasons, find the holy city 
of my thoughts esteemed by a lively faith as the sepulchre of my 
affections. 

** Farewell, then, fairest, noblest, worthiest of your sex! If I 
could secure your happiness, you should have a dower that angels 
might envy. ' Let me entreat a favourable consideration of this 
forced abandonment ; and whenever your thoughts stray in that di- 
rection, regard me as one who would live but for your esteem, and 
who struggles but for your respect. Farewell. I trust I shall play 
out my part in the busy world in such a manner as may induce you 
to think kindly, as must force you to think worthily of me. But 
under all circumstances, I must remain, beloved Arabella, 

'^ Your devoted and most faithful friend, 
"Horace Walpole." 

The letter was read, some passages more than once, and then 
with a furtive caress confined to its depository. It is but justice to 
add, that during the voyage the>perusal was repeated many times. 
This did not make the fair reader more melancholy— on the con- 
trary, it soothed her disturbed spirits. That settled despair, which 
had given so painful a character to her features, became softened 
and subdued; and when she landed at Naples she had in a great 
measure regained her composure. 

Miss Falkland returned to Rome, but for a long time refused to 
mingle in its society. Her father's death happened about ten years 
after the rebellion, and was brought about by the unworthy con- 
duct of the young Prince, in whose daring adventure he had taken 
so onerous a part. 

She occasionally corresponded with her relatives in England, par- 
ticularly with her aunt, Lady Furbelow, notwithstanding her lady- 
ship had become a furious Methodist, a devout follower of the elo- 
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quent Whilfield-^^hftd banished her monkey, het* parrot, and her 
other fashionable friends — and raved of " Divine Grace," boasted 
of " a Call," and had turned her mansioti into a meeting-hoase, 
where, on alternate nights with her card parties, tea and tracts were 
served out to the elect, with a due allowance of inharmonious 
hymns and interminable holdings forth. For all which, her lady- 
ship could not occasionally avoid betraying that hankering after 
the world and all its idlest vanities, which had exercised such 
powerful influence over her Whole life. 

On one occasion the pious dowager alluded to the demise of 
Prince Frederick— for, to the great grief of Bubb Doddington at 
least, his Royal Highness had rather suddenly departed this life, 
and with him seemed to have depahed all hope of the long delayed 
peerage. Nevertheless, that gentleman's losses at cards, and his 
incautious loans to the Heir-Apparent, met With a recompense at 
last. A Minister was found to perform that which all otherd had 
been satisfied With promising ; and Bubb Doddington, to his infinite 
gratification, became Bbron Melcombe of Melcombe Regis. The 
honours, however, he had do long prayed for, he did not long re- 
tain; for he had scarcely got familiar with them, when he v^s de-*- 
prived, by the hand that respects neither rank nor wealthy of both 
his nobility and his life. 

'^So the Grown Prince of Hanover is gone at last!" wrote the 
steady Jacobite^ '^ This ought to have been an advantage on our 
side ; but as he is no loss to his friends, he can be no gain to us. I 
lament much being obliged to add, that his less fortunate cousin 
has so grievously fallen ofi* from the promise his youth afforded, 
that many of the most staunch adherents of his family here are in- 
different to .this removal of a competitor for the throne, to which 
he has so undeniable a claim. 

^' Few things ha^e given me more pain than the discreditable 
proceedings by which his Royal Highness chooses to be known. 1 
am afraid the Stuart cause is now utterly hopeless, and that we 
must reconcile ourselves to the House of Hanover as well as we 
can. This may be a bitter pill to some of us — but it will act bene- 
ficially on our fortunes, if not on our frames. As for me, 1 am 
grown as careless of all such sublunary matters as might be ex- 
pected from one whose whole thoughts are on the Tabernacle. As I 
told our friend Lady Townshend, Guelph or Stuart are nought in the 
eyes of the Elect! ^ As far as 1 know of them/ she replied, with a 
inighty peculiar shake of her head, ^ both are very nauf/ht indeed.' 
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^^ Were I not acquainted with the pitiable state of your poor 
benighted soul, in the very stronghold of Papistry, I would ac- 
quaint you with the outpourings of that vial of righteousness who 
hath so completely weaned me from the vanities of the world. By 
the way, I am told that you can gel some monstrous pretty trinkets 
at Rome — I think you may send me a handsome necklace, and a 
brooch, and two or three of the better sort of rings. 

" Ah ! my beloved niece, the Rev. Mr. Sniveltone's discourses 
are the most moving that ever were heard in this vale of sin. I 
can think of nothing else. Indeed, I have forsworn all worldly 
vanities, that I might devote myself to the due consideration of my 
eternal weal. Old Lady Snufflewell said to me, t'other night, 
as we were playing the last game, ^ What an edifying sermon was 
that we heard yesterday ! — Spades are trumps, my dear,' says she, 
as though to remind me I should return her lead. ' I feel it a 
priceless blessing to listen to so powerful a denouncer of the 
temptations of Satan — That is my trick, Ma'am, if you please,^ she 
added — ' Indeed, 1 can say with truth, I never was made so sen- 
sible of the nothingness of this world — We score five, Ma'am ; three 
by honours and two by cards.' 

'* I almost forget what followed, except that we took advantage 
of the deals to sing the praises of this Chosen Vessel ; and, directly 
we had scored our points, rivalled each other in the expression of 
our congratulations on possessing such a saint.'' 

Such now was the Dowager Lady Furbelow and her great poli- 
tical associates. The eccentric spirits of the world of beauty, 
gallantry, and fashion, had been transformed by the sobering hand 
of time into a knot of pious old Methodists, whose nights were 
devoted to the card-table as zealously as their days were given to the 
conventicle. Peace be to their mane^ ! Whether they have played 
their cards well or ill in the great game of life, it is now useless to 
inquire — suffice it to say, that true to their ruling passion, even in 
their graves, they await " the last trump;" 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
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"There is a tide in the affairs of men," which our wandering 
Savants of The British Association for the Advancement of Science 
have not as yet embraced in their tidal investigations. Never- 
theless, we think it presents phenomena at least equally worthy of 
observation with those one of this enlightened brotherhood dis- 
covered in '^ the flame of a common candle." 

The current of human life exhibits as regular an ebbing and 
flowing as may be witnessed every day in the week by any of the 
innumerable natural philosophers who "go down to the sea in 
ships" at the cost of eigh teen-pence the excursion. When there 
is an unusually high tide in the commercial world, it will throw up 
such strange animals as a Railway King— just as its prototype, io 
some extraordinary vagary, sends on our shores a spermaceti whale. 
But when the tide is very low indeed, it strands all manner of crea- 
tures, who, after a long struggle, have found it impossible to keep 
their heads above water. It is fatal to Directors, Provisional 
Committee-men, and to more singular examples of the genus 
CervuSy than ever were overwhelmed by the Great Flood, or brought 
to light by the unwearied diggings of fossil geologists. 

That this flux and reflux may also be attributed to the moon, is 
more than probable. The records of Hanwell and St. Luke's afford 
strong grounds for this hypothesis, and they are confirmed by the 
unanswerable evidence of Coroners' Inquests. That prodigious 
lunatic, the Ocean, was never more in want of a strait waistcoat, 
thun are the individuals on whom the force of the tide in their 
affairs has carried out of their proper position in society. Whether 
they take the shape of city dignitaries or experimental legislators, 
they require to be restrained, or confined to a padded room, or they 
are sure to do mischief to every body, and knock their heads against 
everything. With the millionnaire, the moon seems always at the 
full. His actions are only to be accounted for by the charitable 
theory, which makes people who have exhibited too intense a 
desire of appropriation — non compos. 
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Two subjects, having an intimate connexion with each other, 
excite our remarks . 

** Time and tide," says the proverb, " wail for no man/' Perhaps 
we have illustrated the latter sufficiently ; let us now have a word 
or two respecting our venerable friend with the forelock. It is 
true, he is a prodigious stickler for punctuality. He waits for 
neither man nor woman — but be it remembered there are some in- 
dividuals who will not wait for him^ of whom it has been already 
said, " Panting Time toils after" in vain. We allude not to those 
distinguished characters who have so confidently been pronounced 
** a century before their age." It would be in vain indeed, even 
were the veteran pedestrian to lighten himself of his perpetual 
scythe atid hour-glass, to overtake any one having the start of him 
a hundred years- 

Some persons have singular privileges, and do with him very 
much as they like. They are those independent domestics who 
put the clock slow or fast, according to the whim of the moment. 
These are writers of fiction. It is with them only that Time goes 
all sorts of paces. He ambles withal— he trots withal — he gallops 
withal — and, honesty obliges us to add, too frequently he creeps 
withal. However, so far are we from allowing him to creep with 
us, we mean to stretch our privilege to an extent beyond all prece- 
dent. We must, therefore, request the gentle reader, (of course,) 
to understand that no less than fifty years have elapsed since the 
last meeting of the hero and heroine of this story. 

It is of no more use protesting against such a proceeding, than 
for the British Government to protest against the matrimonial man - 
oeuvrings of the King of the French. The Author, however, has an 
excuse for his apparently unwarrantable step, which Louis Philippe 
had not. With him it is not the result of choice, but of necessity. 
As no doubt the reader is sufficiently aware, ^^ Truth is strange — 
stranger than fiction" — and the very strange part of Truth in this 
case is, that the hero of this volume flourished full half a century 
after " our last advices." 

And here let us make another justification, for what may have 
seemed no less a singularity. The locality which gives a name to 
this story, has hitherto not been indicated in the narrative. Now 
although we could at once refer to usage, among some of our con* 
temporaries, whose titles it would puzzle a greater conjuror even 
than M. Philippe to connect with their stories in any way, wc, 
more rationally, lay claim to toleration on the broad basis of matter- 
of-fact. Our excuse is identical with that of the fair Tilburina, who 
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'^ could not seQ \h^ Spanish fleet, because 'twas not in sight." Up 
to the date to which we have carried the adventures of our hero, 
the place to which he has given so durable a celebrity, as far at 
least as he was concerned, did not pxist. 

We cannot venture, in the last chapter of a novel, to enter 
upon detaiU, In transporting the reader fifty years, we can 
only afford him as rapid a glance at the carte du payi, as be could 
obtain in a journey of fifty mileq by an express train on the 
Great Western. He must imagine a young man, whose intro- 
duction into public life under the most favourable auspices bad 
given his friends the most sanguine anticipations of his success, 
suddenly, from some unexplained and apparently inexplicable 
cause, taking a disgust of politics and parlies, retiring to an obscure 
village a few miles from town, prettily situated on the banks of the 
Thames, and employing his leisure in transforming what used to be 
9tyled a '^ citizen's box,"anto a gotbic castle. The theoretical 
young statesman became a practical architect : and instead of de- 
bates, entertained himself with estimates— in place of speculating 
for hours on the Ways and Means, devoted his days to bricks and 
mortar. 

Many years passed by— still he continued at his task, though 
sometimes he varied his employment. When not building, he was 
planting; when not planting, he was furnishing — till, in due course 
of time, there arose a most imposing edifice, standing in all the 
dignity of oriel windows, pointed arches, battlements, and towers, 
which not only astonished all its lordly neighbours at Hampton 
Court, Richmond, and Kew, but excited the wonder of the great 
city, and even the curiosity of distant parts of the country. But 
whatever was the degree of astonishment created by the appear- 
ance of the building externally, to the fortunate visitor who gained 
admission within its walls, what he beheld seemed a thousand 
times more wonderful. He was ushered through chambers filled 
with the choicest examples of art, and the most curious objects of 
vertu—ihsit rejoiced in the dignified titles of Tribune, Chapel, Ar- 
mory, etc. etc.; till, if he was not satisfied that be was in a very 
ancient as well as a very niagnificent edifice, the richest stained 
glass, the finest old historical pictures, the rarest relics, the 
choicest armour, the most curious furniture, and heaps of antiqui- 
ties of every description, had been thrown away upon him in vain. 

Having surfeited upon pictures, bronzes, enamels, carvings, 
china, and every variety of elegant curiosity, he was led into an 
ample apartn)ept| in wbicb'tbere appefired to be a countless col- 
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leoiioQi or rather selection, pf books ; msiny of which, it waa well 
known, had cost the owner very large sumSt Not the least interest-r 
ing part of the collection was a considerable number which was 
pointed out to hiFp, aa quite a9 much the work of th^ proprietor, a^ 
was the house; for when he intofmitted bia labours in building, 
planting, and furnishings he had quite as industriously taken to 
writing, and publishing. 

It is difficult to say whether more marvellQus things were circu- 
lated of this extraordinary building, or of its extraordinary owner. 
His name became famous far and near as an antiquary, an historian, 
a poet, a virtuoso, and an architect : he was an Admirable Crichton 
among collectors-r-a Prince in his patronage of art *, ^nd from the 
palaces of the King of England to the cottages of the neighbouring 
labourers, his name was a theme of popular gossip. No one talked 
so much of anything as of Strawberry Hill— the name that hM been 
given to this new gothic castle. No building in England was half 
so popular. Princely Chats worth, and imperial Windsor, were 
overlooked as much as stately Sion, and formal Kew. A pilgri- 
mage to Strawberry Hill appeared the same thing to the Christian 
of taste, as one to Mecca was to the good Mahometan ; and the 
road through Brentford, as well as that from Richmond, were daily 
thronged by crowds of eager pedestrians and equestrians, while 
'^ the silent highway '" of the silver Thames bore an equal freight 
of proselytes to the faith of the modern gothic. 

The fifty years are passed; and the wonderful building, though 
less a novelty, was ^till an object of great gratification ancl curio- 
sity— indeed, in some respect, curiosity had increafied, for in 
consequence of the difficulty there was in the way of its gratifica- 
tion, very few persons could obtain a sight of the treasures of 
Strawberry Hill : its lord, who now bore the title of Earl of Orford, 
bad grown very fastidious, as well as very old, and would only 
permit admission to his castle when the visitor waa known to him, 
or was recommended for that special favour by a mutual friend. 
He was known to be an invalid — it was notorious be disliked 
trouble in his intervals of health— and when indisposed^ which 
bad latterly become frequent, he was rarely accessible to bis most 
intimate friends. 

In proportion as the difficulty of admission increased, grew the 
desire of those who knew Strawberry Hill and its eccentric pos- 
sessor only by reputation, to obtain a nearer acquaintance with 
both; and all sorts of manceuvres were put in practice, having this 
object in view. But almost always the curious were doomed to be 
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satisfied with the marvels that were current in society respecting 
the modern castle and its treasures ; and to be provoked by the 
innumerable anecdotes in circulation illustrative of the wit, the 
talent, and the singularity of its venerable owner.- 

It was in the year 1795, that an old gentleman was sitting, or 
rather reclining, on a curious specimen of those wheeled seats, 
usually called invalid chairs. He was evidently not far from bis 
eightieth year. His face was thin and pale ; and from the drawing 
in of the mouth, there could be no doubt his jaws were toothless. 
His head could boast of but little hair, which grew mostly at the 
back, which was sprinkled with ggSEfit and carefully tied with a 
ribbon, in the fashion then common in the polite world towards 
the close of the last century. 

But though his physiognomy gave so many traces of the foot- 
prints of time, there was still a vivacity in his clear eyes which 
seemed to give the lie to the unequivocal antiquity of the neigh- 
bouring crows-feet, wrinkles, and other evidences of life's wear 
and tear. 

A dressing gown of a dark yet handsome material wrapped bis 
person entirely, except one leg, which projectiug a little above the 
other, disclosed, by its numerous wrappers and shoeless foot, 
that the individual was a martyr to that aristocratic malady, the 
gout \ and by an occasional twitching of the muscles of the face, 
and a movement of the thin ruffled -hands towards the afflicted 
member, it seemed quite as evident that he still sujQfered paroxysms 
of pain. 

The'invalid was the Earl of Orford — respecting whom the world 
he appeared to have abandoned, after he had borne the reputation 
of being one of its choicest spirits for half a century, circulated 
such an abundance of curious gossip. Yes, the man who had 
survived the court of George I., in which he may be said to have 
been born— and that of George II., of which he was at once the 
ornament and illustrator — and had been for an ordinary man's life 
one of the notabilities of the reign of George III. , was obliged to be 
satisfied with one apartment in his own house, which he could only 
traverse by being wheeled in his chair from one part to another. 

The apartment in which he was so "cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined," might perhaps have reconciled almost any person to its 
smallness, by the variety and richness of its decorations. There 
could be no question that vast expense and very considerable taste 
had been lavished in its adornment. It was called the Blue Break- 
fast Room — probably from its blue paper, and blue-and-white 
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hangings. A chimney-piece intended to represent the gothic 
style, divided attention with the windows which were in the same 
taste. Every available space on the walls was covered with paint- 
ings, drawings, enamels, and framed prints; and every nook and 
corner elsewhere were crowded with china of the choicest kinds, 
alabaster and other ornaments, and handsome articles of plate. 
Marqueterie secretaries, with a fair allowance of chairs and tables, 
and all other necessary articles of upholstery, shewed that the 
apartment was not deficient in any of those innumerable things 
auctioneers place under the generic title of ^'Requisites," over- 
abundant as was the supply of what could not very well come under 
that designation. 

But ^Jul&«J[re describing this memorable room, we are commit- 
ting the unpardonable rudeness of keeping an elderly gentleman 
standing — ^who had all this time remained at a little distance from 
the Earl, apparently about to take his departure. There was no 
mistaking his erect military carriage— -even if the gentleman had 
not been distinguished by the uniform of an officer of the highest 
distinction in the British army. His features were extremely 
pleasing, and indicated that he had been eminently handsome in 
his youth ; and as he carried the plumed hat of a General Officer on 
his left arm, while his right hand rested on a chair, he displayed 
a figure which, still commanding and dignified, had doubtless at 
one time been the perfection of manly symmetry. His counte- 
nance was grave— much more so even than that of his companion 
—but occasionally there seemed to come a smile over his features, 
that indicated a secret satisfaction either in himself or his asso- 
ciate, that he did not care entirely to conceal. 

The reader will be so good as to understand that these person- 
ages were ^^ particular acquaintances, Horace Walpole and Henry 
Conway. In the fifty years that had elapsed, the whirligig Time 
hade made strange revolutions with the cousins, with whom he 
had brought about his revenges with a vengeance. The young 
statesman, as we have described, had taken some strong distaste 
of public life, and altogether abandoned the dreams of his youthful 
ambition, for the reputation of a restorer of gothic architecture, a 
inan of letters, and the founder of Strawberry Hill. By the death 
not only of his elder brothers, but ot all his nearest kindred, the 
younger son had succeeded to his father*s earldom. He who had 
once so feverishly aspired for political distinction, was content to 
be an amateur printer, publisher, author, collector'— any thing but a 
Minister. 

22 
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And how, ia the meantime, had fared that more quiet apiriti 
Ihat could $0 readily discover the bright side of things ? The bo- 
iiours of his own profession had not contented him, though he had 
risen step by step till he had attained the highest : he had become 
a Field Marshal— be had filled the post of Commander-inHshief. 
Ultimately Marshal Conway had been called to his Majesty's Goun- 
oilS) in the very responsible ofiBce of Secretary of State. There 
was ample reason for the once light-hearted soldier looking the 
gravest of grave and reverend seigniors. 

**I must acknowledge, my dear Marshal," said the Earl, ad* 
dressing bis cousin in a tone in which mirth seemed struggling 
with gravity, '4 cannot help acknowledging, ungracious and un« 
gallant as it may seem in one who has been so staunch a frieod to 
her dear sex, that I don't oare to see this Princess of yours* With 
all due respect to our departed friend, who says, 

<* Even In their ashes live their wonted fires," 

I cannot help coming to the conclusion that Time has long since 
tolled the curfew whicb should have rung out my fires to the laat 
Ipark • 6ttt, as you say (his exalted old lady hqs travelled such a 
prodigious distance to behold me and my belongings, it would b# 
fui intolerable piece of rudeness in me to disappoint her. She speakt 
English, you say?" 

The other answered, that the Princess Castrucci spoke it with as 
much facility as her own language. 

'' Then I '11 tell you what I will do Marshal," he continued. 
<( This confounded gout makes it quite impossible that I can wait 
upon your Princess-^ven were 1 not too old by ^ vast deal for 
playing the agreeable to her. Your Princess may be sufficiently 
antiquated, as you say, but of course she requires a mighty different 
lort of catalioF to what I am likely to make her, Prometheus as I 
am» fts^ed to this rock upon wheels, with a vulture gnawing-*-nol 
my liver, but my great toe,^I am the last person likely to do jua* 
tioe or credit to Strawberry Hill ; so, my dear liarabal, as come she 
wHt^ I determine that you shall receive ber, and escort her through^ 
guj^tbe castle, explaining and describing all you tbiskk w<Htby of 
QOtice ^ and then, if you like, you can bring hev here i only you 
nuist prepare ber for meeting the deplorable piece of mortality sh# 
has taken the trouble to^ come so for to look at." 

Marshal Goo^^y promised aoquieaceace { and then it waa sma 
at ranged that the expected visitor was to be received with Ibe ho^ 
nour due to her rank, as her equipage drove to the door \ and th9 
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Hue Breftkrast Room was to be the last apartment sbi) was to be 
led into by her military escort. The Marshal said little on the sab- 
jeot---indeed he was unusually reserved : nevertheless there was a 
twinkle in his eye, and a smile playing about the comers of his 
mouth, indicating that the arrangement was one in which he felt-^ 
though he did oot choose more openly to betray «-much satifaction. 

In a few minutes the Earl was left alone, his cousin having been 
summoned by a notice of the arrival of the Princess ; and he had 
ample opportunity to reflect on the honour he had received. But 
it so happened that Princesses were no novelties at Strawberry Hill 
— partly from a near kinswoman of his own having married into 
the Royal Family, and partly from the extreme favour in which the 
edifice and its treasures were held at Court. The Earl of Orford^ 
therefore, did not bestow many thoughts upon his visitor— and few 
as these were, they were but little to her advantage* In his heart 
he could not help considering her as an intruder. 

He had taken up a costly illuminated manuscript-^which, with 
a variety of other antiquarian hijmix^ lay on the table before him^ 
and dipping his pen into a silver standish, commenced writing what 
appearcKJ to be a description of the work and its ornaments. He 
suddenly came to a pause in his work. His thoughts had wandered 
into another channel. The scriptural scenes and Romish ceremo« 
nies, so delicately delineated on the vellum of the priceless little 
volume in his hand, had called up memories, entombed for half a 
century, of her whose religion it illustrated. 

It is extraordinary what stubborn stuff our natures may become. 
In some folks a short period will render the heart as complete a 
fossil, as ever was created under the operation of some three ot* 
four thousand years. And very old bachelors are generally fos* 
silized out of all recollection of tender sympathy. If they own such 
a thing as a heart, it is in a situation wondrous similar to that of a 
toad in a block of granite. There are instances, on the other hand^ 
where the affections of the octogenarian seemed to burn like an 
asbestos lamp in ancient tombs. All their mortality may be falling 
into that gradual decay which no skill can avert — may be perishing 
utterly and helplessly to that repulsive caput fMrtrtuumy thai mi- 
serable residuum of dry bones, to which the mightiest must confe 
at last^when, in the crucible which retains these worthless codi* 
pounds, some have discovered that true elixir tita which alone has 
the power of renewing to the aged the spirit of their youth. 

The venerable Earl glanced round his handsome apartment. But 
on the many beautiful objects on which his eyes fell, they tested 
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without satisfaction. He could not help asking himself, for whom 
these treasures had been collected? He was childless and wifeless. 
The doom which had deprived him of the one being, for whom, 
like the patriarchy his soul had wrestled as it were with an angel, 
in the shape of filial love, had filled his nature with distaste for 
every thing approaching a second attachment. And he was now, 
after long diverting his mind from his fate, by cultivating a taste 
for intellectual pleasures, standing on the brink of that dread gulf 
to which all are destined, unable to take with him the slightest 
portion of his acquisitions, and having no one belonging to him on 
whom they could be bestowed. 

A man who has no ofispring is scarcely half a man : he has lost 
the link which should connect him with the future. He may have 
antecedents, but no posterity. In short, be is but an abrupt 
remnant of that mortal fabric which nature has provided to be of 
one piece from time to eternity. Worst of all, wanting them, his 
life is deprived of those ministers of Almighty Love, who in their 
childhood surround him like cherubs, and on his death-bed are 
the attending seraphs to usher him to the gates of heaven. 

Thoughts such as these passed through his lordship's mind, 
subduing it to a feminine softness, that rendered him, in his ill 
state of health, and with his debilitated frame, more than ever unfit 
to receive strangers : but there was no relief. His saddening re- 
veries had lasted long, and he heard loud voices approaching him, 
which he soon discovered to be those of his kinsman and a female. 
With more than the customary irritability of an invalid, he pro- 
nounced a wish respecting ** the over-curious old woman,'' more 
remarkable for its earnestness than its civility ; and if he did not 
resolve to be absolutely rude to her, was far from desiring to render 
himself agreeable. 

Presently they entered. The visitor had been shewn every por- 
tion of the remarkable edifice, the celebrity of which had reached 
her in her own far distant land : she had inspected the Tribune, 
the Library, the Chapel, the Hall, the Armoury, the Great Clois- 
ter, the Refectory, the Waiting Room, the China Room, the Tea 
Room, the Little Parlour, the Green Closet, the Gallery, and the 
Round Drawing Room — ^ay, her attentive Cicerone had led her 
through the Yellow Redchamber or Reauty Room, the Green Bed 
Chamber in the Round Tower, the Blue Bedchamber, the Red 
Chamber, the Star Chamber, the Holbein Chamber, and the Great 
North Bedchamber; and whether the attentions of the handsome 
veteran, or the great variety of pleasing objects she had met 
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with, had afforded her the most gratification, she seemed in high 
spirits. 

Marshal Conway, with a gallantry that distinguished gentlemen 
of the old school, led the lady towards the invalid's chair, and 
with a stately gravity becoming his high command and the rank 
of his friend's guest, introduced the Princess Gastrucci to the Earl 
of Orford. His Lordship was in no humour for any particular 
courtesy, but bis long habits of politeness would not allow him 
to neglect the rules X)f good breeding. He made a courteous in- 
clination of his head, as he raised his eyes towards the unseason- 
able intruder. He had expected to behold an old woman, and an 
old woman he certainly did see^the ivory-headed staff on which 
she leant, and the ear-trumpet she held, were ample proofs that 
bis visitor had arrived at an advanced period of life— but be could 
not help confessing to himself that there was a sort of elegance in 
ber extremely neat and becoming costume, and a pleasantness in 
her well-preserved features, which shewed traces of extraordinary 
beauty, that rendered her in outward appearance the most agreeable 
old woman he had ever seen. 

He was subduel so far as to express a graceful welcome to bis 
mansion ; and after seeing her seated on a fauteuil^ placed by the 
gallant veteran opposite his own seat, he courteously thanked her 
Highness for the honour she had done him, and hoped she had not 
been disappointed by her visit, to so great an extent as he, better 
knowing the deficiency of Strawberry Hill, had reason to fear she 
had been. His Lordship did not notice the earnest scrutiny and 
touching interest with which the Princess was regarding him as 
he spoke. His eyesight was much impaired, or he would have 
seen that tears were trembling on her lids, and that her venerable 
head shook with an unusual emotion. These signs, however, soon 
disappeared, as ber Highness began to express the intense gratifi- 
cation she had experienced. 

His Lordship's reserve sensibly diminished, as he listened to the 
lively remarks of his visitor. He bad never heard opinions better 
expressed^ her knowledge of art was not only unusual — there was 
originality in every sentence she uttered on the subject. For such 
a companion he felt he could make some efforts ; and there pre- 
sently ensued a long and extremely animated gossip between 
them, on a vast variety of subjects. Art, literature, poetry, and 
the drama, were in turns exhausted of their interest : from letters 
they proceeded to persons ; and statesmen, diplomatists, beauties, 
wits, and all the celebrities of the last half century, passed in 
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review, with an abundance of illustrated anecdote, as cbaracteriatie 
as it was entertaining. 

Lord Orford had never been so agreeable, even in his roost 
entertaining days — his wit appeared as exbaustless as Us memory : 
but be now began to hesitate, and seemed more than onoe about 
to say something which he scarcely liked to venture upon. The 
Princess had been giving him a thousand charming reminiscences 
of friends he had known in Italy, during his early tour in that de* 
lightful country. His cousin had unaccountably left the position 
he had taken up near him, when he had placed the lady in ber 
seat; and was in a distant part of the room, intently eteLtnlning a 
print he had seen before at least a hundred times. 

** I was about to ask your Highness," be observed at last^ with ft 
somewhat unsteady voice, '^ respecting a family once settled at 
Rome, that, in the unhappy time of 1745, are believed to have 
suffered from their loyalty to the unfortunate Prince they served 
with such admirable devotion*-! mean the Falklands?" 

It was now the lady's turn to exhibit a little hesitation. 

" 1 remember," he resumed, " reading an account of my Lord 
Falkland's demise. But he had a daughter — an only child, 1 be- 
lieve. I never could learn what became of her. No one of my 
friends who visited Rome could learn anything of Miss Falkland, 
subsequently to her father's decease. I knew ber once, and should 
have been gratified could I have learned that she retained any 
recollection of our acquaintance. There can be little doubt that a 
young lady of her singular attractions made a suitable union." 

*' She did not marry," replied the Princess, in a voice still more 
faltering than his own had been. '^ She was faithftal to an attach- 
ment she had formed under circumstances that forbade its consum- 
mation." 

There ensued a silence between them of several seconds. 

'^ Possibly the reason of there, being no trace of ber at Rome, was 
occasioned by her having embraced a religious life, and retired 
from the world of which she was so graceful an ornament?" said 
the Earl. 

'^ Arabella Falkland did not fly for refuge from her troubles to 
the sanctity of the convent," replied the Princess, ber hafidi 
equally tremulous with her voice. ** She was persuaded to take the 
name of her mother's family, having succeeded to a considerabie 
property in a remote part of the Roman States, to which she retired. 
She lived in the strictest seclusion ; but every day of the long life 
(hat was graoted to her by a beneficent Deity-^moming, noon, 
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and night — her earnest prayers mingled with her heartfelt benedic- 
tions for him who had purchased her happiness by the sacrifice of 
his own." 

Another pause ensued, equally eloquent. The unusual moisture 
in the old lord's eyes, possibly prevented him from seeing that 
tears were chasing each other down the cheeks of his venerable 
companion. 

^^ Does she live?" he at last ventured to inquire. 

" She is here !" was murmured in reply. 

Marshal Conway had left the well known print — ad left the 
room. There was no spectator of the simultaneous action that 
locked two trembling, feeble, wasted hands together. He had been 
made aware of the feeling which had induced the venerable Princess 
to visit this country, and the object of her affections ; and readily 
lent himself to the accomplishment of her wishes so far as they 
regarded an introduction to his kinsman. 

In the fulfilment of another desire he was equally instrumental. 
It was her last visit to Strawberry Hill — her last interview with its 
lord. The unusual excitement she had experienced, was fatal to 
her. On reluming from her interesting visit, she was attacked 
with paralysis, and in a few days her remains were consigned to 
the family vault, belonging to her long lost, long loved home — Falk- 
land Court. 

In a short time afterwards, a hatchment made its appearance in 
front of Strawberry Hill, announcing that the same fate had attended 
its lord. So well had been kept the secret of his attachment, that 
it was not till the lamentable dispersion of the collections the Earl 
of Orford had employed his long life in forming, that the only 
evidence of it was discovered in the manner already related in the 
Introduction to this volume. Numerous conjectures have been 
made as to the cause of the abrupt abandonment of Horace Walpole's 
political career, and of the bitterness of spirit which subsequently 
so prominently pervaded his thoughts and feelings : though the 
Author is not confident that the solution of the mystery furnished 
in this story is the correct one, he trusts it may be received as an 
apology for him, till better testimony in his favour makes its 
appearance. 

THE END. 
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